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Each  soul  is  potentially  divine. 

The  goal  is  to  manifest  this  divinity  within, 

BY    controlling    NATURE,    EXTERNAL    AND    INTERNAL. 

Do     this      EITHER       BY     WORK,       OR       WORSHIP,      OK 

psychic  control,  or   philosophy,  by    one,  or    more, 
or  all  of  these and  be  free. 

This  is  the  whole  of  religion.  Doctrines,  or 
dogmas,  or  rituals,  or  books,  or  texmples,  or  forms, 
are  but  secondary  details.  .■•... 
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PREFACE 

Since  the  dawn  of  history,  various  extraordinary 
phenomena  have  been  recorded  as  happening  amongst 
human  beings.  Witnesses  are  not  wanting  in  modern 
times  to  attest  to  the  fact  of  such  events,  even  in  societies 
living  under  the  full  blaze  of  modern  science.  The  vast 
mass  of  such  evidence  is  unreliable,  as  coming  from 
ignorant,  superstitious,  or  fraudulent  persons.  In  many- 
instances  the  so-called  miracles  are  imitations.  But 
what  do  they  imitate  ?  It  is  not  the  sign  of  a  candid 
and  scientific  mind  to  throw  overboard  anything  without 
proper  investigation.  Surface  scientists,  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  various  extraordinary  mental  phenomena,  strive 
to  ignore  their  very  existence.  They  are,  therefore, 
more  culpable  than  those  who  think  that  their  prayers 
are  answered  by  a  being,  or  beings,  above  the  clouds,  or 
than  those  who  believe  that  their  petitions  will  make 
such   being's  change  the  course  of  the  universe.     The 
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latter  have  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  or  at  least  of  a  false 
system  of  education  in  their  childhood,  which  has  taught 
them  to  depend  upon  such  beings  for  help,  and  this 
dependence  has  now  become  a  part  of  their  degenerate 
nature.     The  former  ha\"e  no  such  excuse. 

For  thousands  of  years  such  phenomena  have  been 
investigated,  studied,  and  generalised,  the  whole  ground 
of  the  religious  faculties  of  man  has  been  analysed,  and 
the  practical  result  is  the  science  of  Raja  Yoga.  Raja 
Yoga  does  not,  after  the  unpardonable  manner  of  some 
modern  scientists,  deny  the  existence  of  facts  which  are 
very  difficult  to  explain  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  gently, 
yet  in  no  uncertain  terms,  tells  the  superstitious  tliat 
miracles  and  answers  to  prayers,  and  powers  of  faith, 
though  true  as  facts,  are  not  rendered  comprehensible 
through  the  superstitious  explanation  of  attributing  them 
to  the  agency  of  a  being,  or  beings,  above  the  clouds.  It 
declares  to  mankind  that  each  being  is  only  a  conduit 
for  the  infinite  ocean  of  knowledge  and  power  that  lies 
behind.  It  teaches  that  desires  and  wants  are  in  man, 
that  the  power  of  supply  is  also  in  man  ;  and  that  wher- 
ever and  whenever  a  desire,  a  want,  a  prayer,  has  been 
fulfilled,  it  was  out  of  this  infinite  magazine  that  the 
supply  came,  and  not  from  any  supernatural  being.     Tiie 
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idea  of  supernatural  beings  may  rouse  to  a  certain  extent 
the  power  of  action  in  man,  but  it  also  brings  spiritual 
decay.  It  brings  dependence ;  it  brings  fear ;  it  brings 
superstition.  It  degenerates  into  a  horrible  belief  in  the 
natural  weakness  of  man.  There  is  no  supernatural, 
says  the  Yogi,  but  there  are  in  nature  gross  manifesta- 
tions and  subtle  manifestations.  The  subtle  are  the 
causes,  the  gross  the  effects.  The  gross  can  be  easily 
perceived  by  the  senses  ;  not  so  the  subtle.  The  practice 
of  Raja  Yoga  will  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  the  more 
subtle  perceptions. 

All  the  orthodox  systems  of  Indian  philosophy  have 
one  goal  in  view,  the  liberation  of  the  soul  through  per- 
fection. The  method  is  by  Yoga.  The  word  Yoga 
covers  an  immense  ground,  but  both  the  Sankhya  and 
the  Vedantist  Schools  point  to  Yoga  in  some  form  or 
other. 

The  subject  of  the  present  book  is  that  form  of  Yoga 
known  as  Raja  Yoga.  The  aphorisms  of  Patanjali  are 
the  highest  authority  and  text  book  on  Raja  Yoga. 
The  other  philosophers,  though  occasionally  differing 
from  Patanjali  in  some  philosophical  aspect,  have,  as  a 
rule,  acceded  to  his  method  of  practice  a  decided  consent. 
The  first  part  of  this  book  is  comprised  of  several  lee- 
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tures  to  classes  deliv^ered  by  the  present  writer  in  New 
York.  The  second  part  is  a  rather  free  translation  of 
the  aphorisms  {Sutras)  of  Patanjali,  with  a  running  com- 
mentary. Effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  technicalities 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  keep  to  the  free  and  easy  style 
of  conversation.  In  the  first  part  some  simple  and 
specific  directions  are  given  for  the  student  who  wants 
to  practise,  but  all  such  are  especially  and  earnestly 
reminded  that,  with  few  exceptions,  Yoga  can  only  be 
safely  learned  by  direct  contact  with  a  teacher.  If  these 
conversations  succeed  in  awakening  a  desire  for  further 
information  on  the  subject,  the  teacher  will  not  be 
wanting. 

The  system  of  Patanjali  is  based  upon  the  system  of 
the  SAnkhyas,  the  points  of  difference  being  very  few. 
The  two  most  important  differences  are,  first  that  Patan- 
jali admits  a  Personal  God  in  the  form  of  a  first  teacher, 
while  the  only  God  the  Sankhyas  admit  is  a  nearly  per- 
fected being,  temporarily  in  charge  of  a  cycle.  Second, 
the  Yogis  hold  the  mind  to  be  equally  all-pervading  with 
the  soul,  or  Purusa,  and  the  Sankhyas  do  not. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

All  ou£  knowledge  is  based  upon  experier.cc.  V/hrJ 
we  call  inferential  knowledge,  in  which  wc  go  from  the 
less  general  to  the  more  general,  or  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  has  experience  as  its  basis.  In  what  are 
called  the  exact  sciences,  people  easily  find  the  truth, 
because  it  appeals  to  the  particular  experiences  of  every 
human  being.  '  The  scientist  does  not  tell  you  to  believe 
in  anything,  but  he  has  certain  results  which  come  from 
his  own  experiences,  and  reasoning  on  these  experiences, 
when  he  asks  us  to  believe  in  his  conclusions,  he  appeals 
to  some  universal  experience  of  humanity.  In  every 
exact  science  there  is  a  universal  basis  which  is  common 
to  all  humanity,  so  that  Ave  can  at  once  see  the  truth  or 
the  fallacy  of  the  conclusions  drav*-n  therefrom.  Now, 
the  question  is,  has  religion  any  such  basis  or  not  ?  I 
shall  have  to  answer  the  question  both  in  the  affirmative 
and  in  the  negative.  Religion,  as  it  is  generally  taught 
all  over  the  world,  is  said  to  be  based  upon  faith  and 
behef,  and,  in  most  cases,  consists  only  of  different  sets  of 
theories,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  find  all  these 
various  religions  quarrelling  with  each  other.  These 
theories,  again,  are  based  upon  belief.      One  man  says 
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there  is  a  great  Being  sitting  above  the  clouds  and 
governing  the  whole  universe,  and  he  asks  me  to  believe 
that,  solely  on  the  authority  of  his  assertion.  In  the 
same  way  I  may  have  my  own  ideas,  which  I  am  asking 
others  to  believe,  and  if  they  ask  a  reason,  I  cannot 
;;upply  the-m  .with  any.  This  is  why  religion  and  meta- 
physical phrtobciphy  have  a  bad  name  nowadays.  Every 
educated  ni  an  •seams  to  say:  "  Oh,  these  religions  are  only 
l)undles  of  theories  without  any  standard  to  judge  them 
by,  each  man  preaching  his  own  pet  ideas."  At  the 
same  time  I  must  tell  you  that  there  is  a  basis  of  uni- 
versal belief  in  religion,  governing  all  these  different 
theories,  and  all  the  varying  ideas  of  different  sects  of 
men  in  diflerent  countries.  Going  to  the  basis  of  them 
wc  fmd  that  they  also  are  based  upon  uni\ersal 
experiences. 

In  the  first  place  I  will  ask  you  to  analyse  all  the 
various  religions  of  the  world.  You  will  fmd  that  these 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  with  a  book,  and  those 
without  a  book.  Those  with  a  book  are  the  strongest, 
and  have  the  largest  number  of  followers.  Those  with- 
out books  have  mostly  died  out,  and  the  few  new  ones 
have  very  small  followings.  Yet,  in  all  of  them  we 
find  one  consensus  of  opinion,  that  the  truths  they  teach 
are  the  results  of  the  experiences  of  particular  persons. 
The  Christian  asks  you  to  believe  in  his  religion,  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and  to  believe  in  Him  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  God,  to  believe  in  a  God,  in  a  soul,  and  in  a 
better  state  of  that  soul.     If  I  ask  him  for  reasons  he 
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says,  "  No,  it  is  my  belief."  But  if  you  go  to  the 
fountain  head  of  Christianity  you  will  find  that  it  is 
based  upon  experience.  Christ  said  He  saw  God  ;  the 
disciples  said  they  felt  God  ;  and  so  forth.  Similarly,  in 
Buddhism,  it  is  Buddha's  experience — He  experienced 
certain  truths,  saw  them,  came  in  contact  with  them, 
and  preached  them  to  the  world.  So  with  the  Hindus — 
in  their  book  the  writers,  who  are  called  Rishis,  or 
sages,  declare  they  have  experienced  certain  truths,  and 
these  they  preach.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  all  the  religions 
of  the  world  have  been  built  upon  that  one  universal  and 
adamantine  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge — dn-ect  experi- 
ence. The  teachers  all  saw  God  ;  they  all  saw  their  own 
souls,  they  saw  their  eternity,  they  saw  their  future,  and 
what  they  saw  they  preached.  Only  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  in  most  of  these  religions,  especially  in  modern 
times,  a  peculiar  claim  is  put  before  us,  and  that  claim  is 
that  these  experiences  are  impossible  at  the  present  day  ; 
they  were  only  possible  with  a  few  men,  who  were  the 
first  founders  of  the  religions  that  subsequently  bore 
their  names.  At  the  present  time  these  experiences 
have  become  obsolete,  and  therefore  we  have  now  to 
take  religion  on  belief.  This  I  entirely  deny.  If  there 
has  been  one  case  of  experience  in  this  world  in  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  knowledge  it  absolutely  follows  that 
this  experience  has  been  possible  milHons  of  times 
before,  and  will  be  repeated  eternally.  Uniformity  is  the 
rigorous  law  of  nature  ;  what  once  happened  can  happen 
always. 
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The  teachers  of  the  science  of  Yoga,  therefore,  declare 
that  rehpion  is  not  only  based  upon  the  experience  of 
ancient  times,  hut  that  no  man  can  be  religious  until  he 
has  the  same  perceptions  himself.  Yoga  is  the  science 
which  teaches  us  how  to  get  these  perceptions.  It  is 
useless  to  talk  about  religion  until  one  has  felt  it.  Why 
is  there  so  much  disturbance,  so  Tinich  fighting  and 
quarrelling  in  the  name  of  God  ?  There  has  been  more 
bloodshed  in  the  name  of  God  than  for  any  other  cause, 
and  the  reason  is  that  people  never  went  to  the  fountain 
head  ;  they  were  content  only  to  give  a  mental  assent  to 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  wanted  others  to 
do  the  same.  What  right  has  a  man  to  say  he  has  a 
soul  if  he  does  not  feel  it,  or  that  there  is  a  God  if  he 
does  not  see  Him  ?  If  there  is  a  God  we  must  see  Him, 
if  there  is  a  soul  we  must  perceive  it  ;  otherwise  it  is 
better  not  to  believe.  It  is  better  to  be  an  outspoken 
atheist  than  a  hypocrite.  The  modern  idea,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  "  learned,"  is  that  religion  and  meta- 
physics, and  all  search  after  a  Supreme  Being,  is  futile  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  semi-educated,  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  these  things  really  have  no  basis,  that 
their  only  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  strong 
motive  p>owers  for  doing  good  to  the  world.  If  men 
believe  in  a  God,  they  may  become  good,  and  moral,  and 
so  make  good  citizens.  We  cannot  blame  them  for 
holding  such  ideas,  seeing  that  all  the  teaching  these 
men  get  is  simply  to  believe  in  an  eternal  rigmarole  of 
words,  without  any  substance  behind  them.     They  arc 
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asked  to  live  upon  words  ;  can  they  do  it  ?  If  they 
could,  I  should  not  have  the  least  regard  for  human 
nature.  Man  wants  truth,  wants  to  experience  truth  for 
himself,  to  grasp  it,  to  realise  it,  to  feel  it  within  his 
heart  of  hearts  ;  then  alone,  declare  the  Vedas,  will  all 
doubts  vanish,  all  darkness  be  scattered,  and  all  crooked- 
ness be  made  straight.  "  Ye  children  of  immortality, 
even  those  who  live  in  the  highest  sphere,  the  way  is 
found  ;  there  is  a  way  out  of  all  this  darkness,  and  that 
is  by  perceiving  Him  Who  is  beyond  all  darkness,  and 
there  is  no  other  way." 

The  science  of  Raja  Yoga  proposes  to  put  before 
humanity  a  practical  and  scientifically  worked-out 
method  of  reaching  this  truth.  In  the  first  place,  every 
science  must  have  its  own  method  of  investigation.  If 
you  want  to  become  an  astronomer,  and  sit  down  and 
cry  "  Astronomy,  astronomy  !  "  it  will  never  come  to 
you.  The  same  with  chemistry.  A  certain  method 
must  be  followed.  You  must  go  to  the  laboratory,  take 
the  different  substances,  mix  them  up,  compound  them, 
experiment  with  them,  and  out  of  that  will  come  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  If  you  want  to  be  an  astro- 
nomer you  must  go  the  observatory,  take  a  telescope, 
study  the  stars  and  planets,  and  then  you  will  become 
an  astronomer.  Each  science  must  have  its  own  methods. 
I  could  preach  you  thousands  of  sermons,  but  they  would 
not  make  you  religious,  until  you  first  practised  the 
method.  These  are  the  truths  of  the  sages  of  all 
countries,  of  all  ages,  men  pure  and  unselfish,  who  had 
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no  motive  but  to  do  good  to  the  world.  They  all  declare 
that  they  have  found  some  truth  higher  than  that  the 
senses  can  bring  to  us,  and  they  challenge  verification. 
They  say  to  you,  take  up  the  method  and  practise 
honestly,  and  then,  if  you  do  not  find  this  higher  truth, 
you  will  have  the  right  to  say  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
claim,  but  before  you  have  done  that,  you  are  not 
rational  in  denying  the  truth  of  these  assertions.  So  we 
must  work  faithfully,  using  the  prescribed  methods,  and 
light  will  come. 

In  acquiring  knowledge  wc  make  use  of  generalisation, 
and  generalisation  is  based  upon  observation.  We  first 
observe  facts,  and  then  we  generalise,  and  then  we  draw 
our  conclusions  or  principles.  The  knowledge  of  the 
mind,  of  the  internal  nature  of  man,  of  thought,  can  never 
1)6  had  until  we  have  the  power  of  first   observing  the 

^  facts  that  are  going  on  within.  It  is  very  easy  to  observe 
facts  in  the  external  world,  and  many  thousand  instru- 
ments have  been  invented  to  observe  every  point  of 
nature,  but  in  the  internal  world  we  find  no  instrument 
^  to  help  us.  Vet  we  know  we  must  observe  in  order  to 
have  a  real  science.  Without  a  proper  analysis,  any 
science   will   be   hopeless,   mere  theorising,  and   that   is 

!  why  all  the  psychologists  have  been  quarrelling  among 
themselves  since  the  beginning  of  time,  except  those 
few  who  found  out  the  means  of  observation. 

The  science  of  Raja  Yoga,  in  the  first  place,  proposes 

,  to  gi\e   men    such  a  means  of  observing   the   internal 
states,  and  the  instrument  is  the  mind  itself.     The  power 
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of  attention  of  mind,  when  properly  guided,  and  directed 
towards  the  internal  world,  will  analyse  the  mind,  and 
illumine  facts  for  us.     The  powers  of  the  mind  are  like 
rays  of  light  being  dissipated ;  when  they  are  concentrated 
they  illumine  everything.     This  is  the  only  source  of 
knowledge  that  we  have.     Everyone  is  using  it,  both  in 
the  external  and  the  internal  world,  but,  for  the  psycho-  i 
logist,  this  minute  observation  which  the  scientific  man 
can   throv.-   upon   the   external    vvorld,   will  have  to  be 
thrown  on  the  internal  world,  and  this  requires  a  great  '■ 
deal  of  practice.     From  our  childhood  upwards  we  have  j 
been  taught  only  to  pay  attention  to  things  external, 
never  to  pay  attention  to  things  internal,  and  most  of  us 
have  nearly  lost  the  faculty  of  observing  the  internal 
mechanism.     To  turn  the  mind,  as  it  were,  inside,  stop  it 
from  going  outside,  and  then  to  concentrate  all  its  powers, 
and  throw  them  upon  the  mind  itself,  in  order  that  it^  ' 
may  know  its  own  nature,  analyse  itself,  is  ver)'  hard    } 
work.     Yet  that  is  the  only  way  to  anything  which  will 
be  a  scientific  approach  to  the  subject. 

What  is  the  use  of  such   knowledge  ?     In  the  firsts 
place,  knowledge  itself  is  the  highest  reward  of  knowledge,! 
and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  also  utility  in  it.     Iti 
will  take  away  all  our  misery.     When,  by  analysing  his 
own  mind,  man  comes  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  some- 
thing which  is  never  destroyed,  something  which  is,  by 
its  own  nature,  eternally  pure  and  perfect,  he  will  no : 
more  be  miserable,  no  more  unhappy.     All  miserycomes  A  V 
from  fear,  from  unsatisfied  desire.     INIan  will  find  that  he 
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never  dies,  and  then  he  will  have  no  more  fear  of  death. 
When  he  knows  that  he  is  perfect,  he  will  have  no  more 
\ain  desires,  and  both  these  causes  being  absent,  there 
will  be  no  more  misery — there  will  be  perfect  bliss,  e\en 
while  in  this  body. 

There  is  only  one  method  by  which  to  attain  this 
knowledge,  that  which  is  called  concentration.  The 
chemist  in  his  laboratory  concentrates  all  the  energies  of 
his  mind  into  one  focus,  and  throws  them  out  upon  the 
materials  he  is  analysing,  and  so  finds  out  their  secret. 
The  astronomer  concentrates  all  the  energies  of  his  mind 
and  projects  them  through  his  telescope  upon  the  skies  ; 
and  the  stars,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  give  up  their  secrets 
to  liim.  The  more  I  can  concentrate  my  thoughts  on  the 
matter  on  which  I  am  talking  to  you,  the  more  light  I 
can  throw  upon  it.  Vou  are  listening  to  me,  and  the 
more  you  concentrate  your  thoughts  the  more  clearly 
you  will  grasp  what  I  have  to  say. 

How  has  all  this  knowledge  in  the  world  been  gained 
but  by  the  concentration  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ? 
Nature  is  ready  to  give  up  her  secrets  if  we  only  know 
how  to  knock,  to  give  her  the  necessary  blow,  and  the 
strength  and  force  of  the  blow  come  through  concentra- 
tion. There  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  the  human  mind. 
The  more  concentrated  it  is,  the  more  power  is  brought 
lo  bear  on  one  point,  and  that  is  the  secret. 

It  is  easier  to  concentrate  the  mind  on  external  things, 
the  mind  naturally  goes  outwards;  but,  in_the^ase  of 
religion,  or  psychology,  or  metaphysics,  the  subject  and 
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object  are  one.     The  object  is  internal,  the  mind  itself  is 
the  object,  and  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  mind  itself, 
mind  studying  mind.     We  know  that  there  is  the  power 
of  the  mind  called  reflective.     I  am  talking  to  you  ;  at 
the  same  time  I  am  standing  aside,  as  it  were,  a  second 
person,  and  knowing  and  hearing  what  I  am  talking.   You 
work  and  think  at  the  same  time,  another  portion  of 
your  mind  stands  by  and  sees  what  you  are  thinking. 
The  powers   of  the   mind  should  be  concentrated  and 
turned  back  upon  itself,  and  as  the  darkest  places  reveal 
their  secrets  before  the  penetrating  rays  of  the  sun,  so 
will  this  concentrated  mind  penetrate  its  own  innermost 
secrets.     Thus  will  we  come  to  the  basis  of  belief,  the 
real  genuine  religion.     We  will  perceive  for  ourselves! 
whether  we  have  souls,  whether  life  is  of  five  minutes,  or 
of  eternity,  whether  there  is  a  God  in  the  universe  or 
none.     It  will  all  be  revealed  to  us.     This  is  what  Raja 
Yoga  proposes  to  teach.     The  goal  of  all  its  teaching  isi| 
how  to  concentrate  the  mind,  then  how  to  discover  the  j 
facts  in  our  own  minds,  then  how  to  generalise  those  ; 
facts,    and  form  our   own   conclusions   from   them.     It  ; 
therefore  never  asks  the  question  what  our  religion  is,  \ 
whether  we  are  Deists,  or  Atheists,  whether  Christians,    ! 
Jews,    or    Buddhists.     We  are    human  beings ;    that  is 
sufficient.     Every  human  being  has  the  right  and  the 
power  to    seek    for  religion  ;    every   human    being    has 
the   right    to    ask    the   reason    why,    and    to    have    his 
question   answered   by    himself,    if  he   only    takes    the 
trouble. 
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So  far,  then,  we  see  thai  in  the  study  of  this  Raja 
Yoj;ja  no  faith  or  heHef  is  necessary.  Beheve  nothinj; 
until  you  find  it  out  for  yourself ;  that  is  what  it  teaches 
us.  Truth  requires  no  prop  to  make  it  stand.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  facts  of  our  awakened  state  require 
any  dreams  or  imaginings  to  prove  them  ?  Certainly 
not.  This  study  of  Raja  Yoga  takes  a  long  time  and 
constant  practice.  A  part  of  this  practice  is  physical, 
but  the  main  part  of  it  is  mental.  As  we  go  along  we 
shall  fmd  how  intimately  the  mind  is  connected  with  the 
body.  If  we  believe  that  the  mind  is  simply  a  finer  pail 
of  the  body,  and  that  mind  acts  upon  the  body,  in 
the  same  way  the  body  must  act  upon  the  mind.  If  the 
Ixxly  is  sick,  tiie  mind  becomes  sick  also.  If  the  body  is 
healthy,  the  mind  remains  healthy  and  strong.  When 
one  is  angry,  the  mind  becomes  disturbed  ;  at  the  same 
time,  when  the  mind  is  disturbed,  the  body  also  becomes 
disturbed.  With  the  majority  of  mankind  the  mind  i> 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  body  ;  the  mind  is  very 
little  developed.  The  vast  mass  of  humanity,  if  you  will 
kindly  excuse  me,  is  very  little  removed  from  the 
animals.  Not  only  that,  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
power  of  control  is  very  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
lower  animals.  We  have  very  little  command  of  oui 
minds.  Therefore  to  bring  that  command  about,  to  gel 
that  control  over  body  and  mind,  we  must  take  certain 
physical  helps,  and  when  the  body  is  sufficiently  con- 
trolled, we  can  attempt  the  manipulation  of  the  mind. 
By  manipulation  of  the  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring 
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it  under  our  control,  make  it  work  as  we  like,  and  com- 
pel it  to  concentrate  its  powers  as  we  desire. 

According  to  the  Raja  Yogi,  all  this  external  world  is 
but  the  gross  form  of  the  internal,  or  subtle.  The  finer  ; 
is  always  the  cause,  and  the  grosser  the  effect.  So  the 
external  world  is  the  effect,  and  the  internal  the  cause. 
In  the  same  way  external  forces  are  simply  the  grosser 
parts,  of  which  the  internal  forces  are  the  finer.  One 
who  has  discovered  and  learned  how  to  manipulate  the 
internal  forces  will  get  the  whole  of  nature  under  his 
control.  The  Yogi  proposes  to  himself  no  less  a  task 
than  to  master  the  whole  universe,  to  control  the  whole 
of  nature.  He  wants  to  arrive  at  the  point  where  what 
we  call  "  nature's  laws  "  will  have  no  influence  over  him, 
where  he  will  be  able  to  get  beyond  them  all.  He  will 
be  master  of  the  whole  of  nature,  internal  and  external., 
The  progress  and  civilisation  of  the  human  race  is  simply  |  ^ 
controlling  this  nature. 

Various  races  differ  in  their  processes.  Just  as  in  the 
same  society  some  individuals  want  to  control  external 
nature,  and  others  want  to  control  internal  nature,  so, 
among  races,  some  want  to  control  the  external  nature, 
and  some  the  internal.  Some  say  that  by  controlhng 
internal  nature  we  control  everything ;  some  that  by 
controlling  external  nature  we  control  everything. 
Carried  to  the  extreme  both  are  right,  because  there  is  ) 
neither  internal  nor  external.  It  is  a  fictitious  limitation 
that  never  existed.  Both  are  destined  to  meet  at  the 
same  point,  the  externalists  and  the  internalists,  when 
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both  reach  the  extreme  of  their  knowledge.  Just  as  the 
physician,  when  he  pushes  his  knowledge  to  its  limits, 
linds  it  melting  away  into  metaphysics,  so  the  meta- 
physician will  find  that  what  he  calls  mind  and  matter 
are  but  apparent  distinctions,  which  will  have  to  vanish 
for  ever. 

The  end  and  aim  of  all  science  is  to  fmd  a  unit,  thai 
One  out  of  which  all  this  manifold  is  being  manufactured, 
that  One  existing  as  many.  R&ja  Yoga  proposes  to 
start  from  the  internal  world,  to  study  internal  nature, 
and,  through  that,  control  the  whole — both  internal  and 
external.  It  is  a  very  old  attempt.  India  has  been  its 
special  stronghold,  but  it  was  also  attempted  by  other 
nations.  In  Western  countries  it  is  thought  to  be  mys- 
ticism. People  who  wanted  to  practise  it  were  eitlier 
burned  or  killed  as  witches  and  sorcerers,  and  in  India, 
for  various  reasons,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
destroyed  90  per  cent,  of  the  knowledge,  and  of  that  por- 
tion which  remained  tried  to  make  a  great  secret.  In 
modern  times  many  so-called  teachers  have  arisen  worse 
than  those  of  India,  Injcause  the  latter  knew  something, 
v.hile  these  modern  exponents  do  not. 

Anything  that  is  secret  and  mysterious  in  these  s)s- 
lems  of  Yoga  should  be  at  once  rejected.  The  best 
guide  in  life  is  strength.  In  religion,  as  in  everything 
else,  discard  everything  that  weakens  you,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  AH  mystery-mongering  weakens  the 
human  brain.  Through  it  this  science  of  Yoga  has  been 
v.ell  nigh  destroyed,  but  it  is  really  one  of  the  grandest 
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of  sciences.  From  the  time  that  it  was  discovered,  more 
than  4000  years  ago,  it  was  perfectly  deHneated  and 
formulated  and  preached  in  India,  and  it  is  a  striking 
fact,  that  the  more  modern  the  commentator,  the  greater 
the  mistakes  he  makes.  The  more  ancient  the  writer  on 
it  the  more  rational  he  is.  Most  of  the  modern  writers 
talk  of  all  sorts  of  mystery.  Thus  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  persons  who  made  it  a  secret,  instead  of  letting 
the  full  blaze  of  daylight  and  reason  fall  upon  it,  and 
they  did  so  that  they  might  have  the  powers  to  them- 
selves. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  mystery  in  what  I  preach. 
What  little  I  know  I  will  tell  you.  So  far  as  I  can 
reason  it  out  I  will  do  so,  but  what  I  do  not  knoAV  I  will 
simply  tell  you  that  it  is  what  the  books  say.  It  is  wrong 
to  blindly  beheve.  You  must  exercise  your  own  reason 
and  judgment ;  you  must  practise,  and  see  whether  these 
things  happen  or  not.  Just  as  you  would  take  up  any 
other  science  of  a  material  nature,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  you  should  take  up  this  science  for  study. 
There  is  neither  mystery  nor  danger  in  it.  So  far  as  it 
is  true  it  ought  to  be  preached  in  the  public  streets,  in 
the  broad  daylight.  Any  attempt  to  mystify  these  things 
is  productive  of  great  danger. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  state  to  you  a  little 
of  the  Sankhya  Philosophy,  upon  which  the  whole  of  Raja 
Yoga  is  based.  According  to  this  philosophy  perception 
comes  through  instruments,  e.g.,  the  eyes  ;  the  eyes  carry 
it  to  the  organs,  the  organs  to  the  mind,  the  mind  to  the 
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determinative  faculty,  from  this  the  Purusa  (the  soul) 
receives  it,  and  gives  the  order  back,  as  it  were,  and  so  on 
through  all  these  stages.  In  this  way  sensations  are  re- 
ceived. With  the  exception  of  the  Purusa  all  of  these 
are  material,  but  the  mind  is  of  much  finer  material  than 
the  external  instruments.  That  material  of  which  the 
mind  is  composed  becomes  grosser,  and  becomes  what  is 
called  the  Tanmatras.  It  becomes  still  grosser  and  forms 
the  external  material.  That  is  the  psychology  of  the 
Sankhya.  So  that,  between  the  intellect  and  the  grosser 
matter  outside  there  is  only  a  difl'erence  in  degree.  The 
Purusa  is  the  only  thing  which  is  immaterial.  Mind  is 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  soul,  as  it  were, 
through  wiiich  the  soul  catches  external  objects.  This 
mind  is  constantly  changing  and  vacillating,  and  it  can 
either  attach  itself  to  several  organs,  or  to  one,  or  to 
none.  For  instance,  if  I  hear  the  clock  with  great 
attention  I  will  not,  perhaps,  see  anything,  although  my 
eyes  may  be  open,  showing  that  the  mind  was  not  at- 
tached to  the  seeing  organ,  although  it  was  to  the  hearing 
organ.  And  the  mind,  in  the  same  way,  can  be  attached 
to  all  the  organs  simultaneously.  This  mind  has  the  re- 
flexive power  of  looking  back  into  its  own  depths.  This 
reflexive  power  is  what  the  Yogi  wants  to  attain  ;  by 
concentrating  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  turning  them 
inward,  he  seeks  to  know  what  is  happening  inside. 
There  is  in  this  no  question  of  mere  belief;  it  is  the 
analysis  of  certain  philosophers.  Modern  physiologists 
tell  you  that  the  eyes  are  not  the  organs  of  vision,  but 
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that  the  organs  are  in  the  nerve  centre  in  the  brain,  and 
so  with  all  the  senses  ;  and  they  also  tell  you  that  these 
centres  are  formed  of  the  same  material  as  the  brain 
itself.  So  the  Sankhyas  will  also  tell  you,  but  one  is  a 
statement  on  the  physical  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
psychological  side  ;  yet  both  are  the  same.  Beyond  this 
we  have  to  demonstrate. 

The  Yogi  proposes  to  himself  to  attain  to  that  fine 
state  of  perception  in  which  he  can  perceive  all  these 
things.  There  must  be  mental  perception  of  all  the 
different  states.  We  shall  perceive  how  the  sensa- 
tion is  travelling,  and  how  the  mind  is  receiving  it,  how 
it  is  going  to  the  determinative  faculty,  and  how  this 
gives  it  to  the  Purusa.  As  each  science  requires 
certain  preparations,  as  each  science  has  its  own  method, 
until  we  follow  that  method  we  can  never  understand 
that  science  ;  so  in  Raja  Yoga. 

Certain  regulations  as  to  food  are  necessary  ;  we  must 
use  that  food  which  brings  us  the  purest  mind.  If  yon 
go  into  a  menagerie  you  will  find  this  demonstrated  at 
once.  You  see  the  elephants,  huge  animals,  but  calm 
and  gentle  ;  and  if  you  go  toward  the  cages  of  the  lions 
and  tigers  you  find  them  restless,  showing  how  much 
difference  has  been  produced  by  food.  All  the  forces 
that  are  working  in  this  body  have  been  produced  out  of 
food  ;  we  see  that  every  day.  If  you  begin  to  fast,  first 
your  body  will  get  weak,  the  physical  forces  will  suffer ; 
then,  after  a  few  days,  the  mental  forces  will  suffer  also. 
First,  memory  will  fail.     Then  comes  a  point,  when  you 
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are  not  able  to  think,  much  less  to  pursue  any  course  of 
reasoning.  We  have,  therefore,  to  take  care  what  sort 
of  food  we  eat  at  the  beginning,  and  when  we  have  got 
strength  enough,  when  our  practice  is  well  advanced,  we 
need  not  be  so  careful  in  this  respect.  While  the  plant 
is  growing  it  must  be  hedged  round,  lest  it  be  injured  ; 
but  when  it  becomes  a  tree  the  hedges  are  taken  away  : 
it  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  all  assaults. 

A  Yogi  must  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  luxury  and 
austerity.  He  must  not  fast,  or  torture  his  flesh  ;  he 
who  does  so,  says  the  Gito,  cannot  be  a  Yogi  ;  he  who 
fasts ;  he  who  keeps  awake ;  he  who  sleeps  much  ;  he 
who  works  too  much  ;  he  who  does  no  work  ;  none  of 
these  can  be  Yogis. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  FIRST  STEPS. 

Raja  Yoga  is  divided  into  eight  steps.  The  first  is 
Yama — non-killing,  truthfulness,  non-stealing,  contin- 
ence, and  non-receiving  of  any  gifts.  Next  is  Niyama 
— cleanliness,  contentment,  mortification,  study,  and 
self-surrender  to  God.  Then  comes  Asana,  or 
posture ;  Pratyahara,  or  making  the  mind  introspective  ; 
Dharana,  or  concentration ;  Dhyana,  or  meditation ; 
and  Samadhi,  or  super-consciousness.  The  Yama  and 
Niyama,  as  we  see,  are  moral  trainings  ;  without  these 
as  the  basis  no  practice  of  Yoga  will  succeed.  As  these 
practices  become  established  the  Yogi  will  begin  to 
realise  the  fruits  of  his  practice  ;  without  these  it  will 
never  bear  fruit.  A  Yogi  must  not  think  of  injuring 
anyone,  through  thought,  word  or  deed,  and  this  applies 
not  only  to  man,  but  to  all  animals.  Mercy  shall  not  be 
for  men  alone,  but  shall  go  beyond,  and  embrace  the 
whole  world. 

The  next  step  is  Asana,  posture  ;  a  series  of  exercises, 
physical  and  mental,  is  to  be  gone  through  every  day, 
until  certain  higher  states  are  reached.  Therefore  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  we  should  find  a  posture  in  which 
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we  can  remain  long.  That  posture  which  is  easiest  for 
each  one  is  the  posture  to  use.  For  one  man  it  may 
be  very  easy  to  think  in  a  certain  posture,  but  this  ma\- 
be  very  difficult  for  another.  We  will  find  later  on  thai 
in  the  study  of  these  psychological  matters  there  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  action  going  on  in  the  body.  Nerve 
currents  will  have  to  be  displaced  and  given  a  new 
channel.  New  sorts  of  vibrations  will  begin,  the  whole 
constitution  will  be  remodelled,  as  it  were.  But  the 
main  part  of  the  action  will  lie  along  the  spinal  column, 
so  that  the  one  thing  necessary  for  the  posture  is  to  hold 
the  spinal  column  free,  sitting  erect,  holding  the  three 
parts — the  chest,  neck,  and  head — in  a  straight  line.  Let 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  be  supported  by  the  ribs. 
and  then  you  have  an  easy  natural  posture,  with  the 
spine  straight.  Vou  will  naturally  see  that  you  cannot 
think  very  high  thoughts  with  the  chest  in.  'I'his 
f)ortion  of  the  Yoga  is  a  little  similar  to  the  Hatha  Yoga, 
which  deals  entirely  with  the  physical  body  ;  the  aim  of 
the  latter  is  to  make  the  physical  body  very  strong.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  here,  because  its  practices 
are  very  difficult,  and  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day,  anil. 
after  all,  do  not  lead  to  any  spiritual  growth.  Many  of 
these  practices  you  will  find  in  Delsarte,  and  other 
teachers,  such  as  placing  the  body  in  different  postures, 
but  the  object  in  these  is  physical,  not  psychological. 
There  is  not  one  muscle  in  the  body  over  which  a  man 
cannot  establish  a  p>erfect  control  ;  the  heart  can  be 
made  to  stop  or  go  on  at  his  bidding,  and.  in  the  same 
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way,  each  part  of  the  organism  can  be  made  to  work  at 
his  bidding. 

The  result  of  this  part  of  Yoga  is  to  make  men  Hve 
long  ;  health  is  the  chief  idea,  the  one  goal  of  the  Hatha 
Yogi.  He  is  determined  not  to  fall  sick,  and  he  never 
does.  He  lives  long ;  a  hundred  years  is  nothing  to 
him ;  he  is  quite  young  and  fresh  when  he  is  150,  with- 
out one  hair  turned  grey.  But  that  is  all.  A  Banyan 
tree  lives  sometimes  5000  years,  but  it  is  a  Banyan  tree 
and  nothing  more.  So,  if  a  man  lives  long,  he  is  only  a 
healthy  animal.  One  or  two  ordinary  lessons  of  the 
Hatha  Yogis  are  very  useful.  For  instance,  some  of  you 
will  find  it  a  good  thing  for  headaches  to  drink  cold 
water  through  the  nose  as  soon  as  you  get  up  ;  the 
whole  day  your  brain  will  be  nice  and  cool,  and  you  will 
never  catch  cold.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  ;  put  your  nose 
into  the  water,  and  make  a  pump  action  in  the  throat. 

After  one  has  learned  to  have  a  firm  erect  seat,  he  has 
to  perform,  according  to  certain  schools,  a  practice  called 
the  purifying  of  the  nerves.  This  part  has  been  rejected 
by  some  as  not  belonging  to  Raja  Yoga,  but  as  so  great 
an  authority  as  the  commentator,  Sankaracharya,  advises 
it,  I  think  it  fit  that  it  should  be  mentioned,  and  I  will 
quote  his  own  directions  from  his  commentary  to  the 
Svetasvatara  Upanisad.  "  The  mind  whose  dross  has 
been  cleared  away  by  Pranayama,  becomes  fixed  in 
Brahman  ;  therefore  Pranayama  is  pointed  out.  First 
the  nerves  are  to  be  purified,  then  comes  the  power  to 
practise  Pranayama.     Stopping  the  right  nostril  with  the 
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ihuiiib,  with  the  left  nostril  fill  in  air,  according  to  one's 
capacity  ;  then,  without  any  interval,  throw  the  air  out 
through  the  right  nostril,  closing  the  left  one.  Again 
inhaling  through  the  right  nostril  eject  through  the  left, 
according  to  capacity  ;  practising  this  three  or  five 
times  at  four  intervals  of  the  day,  before  dawn,  during 
midday,  in  the  evening,  and  at  midnight,  in  fifteen  days 
or  a  month  purity  of  the  nerves  is  attained  ;  then  begins 
Pranayama." 

Practice  is  absolutely  necessary.  Vou  may  sit  down 
and  listen  to  me  by  the  hour  every  day,  but,  if  you  do  not 
practise,  you  will  not  get  one  step  further.  It  all  depends 
on  practice.  We  never  understand  these  things  until  we 
experience  them.  We  w  ill  have  to  see  and  feel  them  for 
ourselves.  Simply  listening  to  explanations  and  theories 
will  not  do.  There  are  several  obstructions  to  practice, 
'['he  first  obstruction  is  an  unhealthy  body  ;  if  the  bod) 
is  not  in  a  fit  state,  the  practice  will  be  obstructed. 
Therefore  we  have  to  keep  the  body  in  good  health  ;  we 
have  to  take  rare  of  w hat  we  eat  and  drink,  and  what  we 
do  ;  always  use  .i  mental  eflbrt,  what  is  usually  adled 
"  Christian  Science,"  to  keep  the  body  strong.  That 
is  all  ;  nothing  further  of  the  body.  We  must  not  forget 
that  health  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  If  health  were 
the  end  we  would  be  like  animals;  animals  rarely  become 
unhealthy. 

The  second  obstruction  is  doubt  ;  we  always  feel 
iloubtful  about  things  we  do  not  see.  Man  cannot  live 
upon  words,  however  he  may  try.     So,  doubt  comes  to 
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us  as  to  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  these  things  or 
not  ;  even  the  best  of  us  will  doubt  sometimes.  With 
practice,  within  a  few  days,  a  little  glimpse  will  come, 
enough  to  give  you  encouragement  and  hope.  As  one 
commentator  on  Yoga  philosophy  says :  "  When  one  proof 
is  realised,  however  little  it  may  be,  that  will  give  us 
faith  in  the  whole  teachings  of  Yoga."  For  instance, 
after  the  first  few  months  of  training  and  teaching,  you- 
\\'ill  begin  to  find  you  can  read  another's  thoughts  ;  they 
will  come  to  you  in  picture  form.  Perhaps  you  will  hear 
something  happening  at  a  long  distance,  when  you  con- 
centrate your  mind  and  try  to  do  so.  These  glimpses 
will  come,  just  a  little  bit  at  first,  but  enough  to  give  you 
faith,  and  strength,  and  hope.  For  instance,  if  you 
concerftrate  your  thoughts  on  the  tip  of  your  nose,  in  a 
few  days  you  will  begin  to  smell  most  beautiful  fragrance, 
and  that  will  be  enough  to  show  you  that  there  are 
certain  mental  perceptions  that  can  be  made  obvious 
without  the  contact  of  physical  objects.  But  we  must 
always  remember  that  these  are  only  the  means  ;  the  aim, 
and  end,  and  goal,  of  all  this  training  is  liberation  of  the 
soul.  Absolute  control  of  nature,  and  nothing  short  of  it, 
must  be  the  goal.  W'e  must  be  the  masters,  and  not 
nature  ;  neither  body  nor  mind  must  be  our  master,  and 
neither  must  we  forget  that  the  body  is  mine,  and  not  I 
the  body's. 

A  god  and  a  demon  went  to  learn  about  the  Self  from 
a  great  sage.  They  studied  with  him  for  a  long  time, 
and  at   last  the   sage  told  them,  "  Thou  thyself  art  the 
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being  thou  art  seeking."  Both  of  them  thought  that 
their  bodies  were  the  Self.  "  We  have  got  everything," 
they  said,  and  both  of  them  returned  to  their  people  and 
said,  "  We  have  learned  everything  that  is  to  be 
learned;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry;  we  are  the  Self; 
there  is  nothing  beyond  us."  The  nature  of  the  demon 
was  ignorant,  clouded,  so  he  never  inquired  any  further, 
but  was  perfectly  satished  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
God,  that  by  the  Self  was  meant  the  body.  But  the  god 
had  a  purer  nature.  He  at  first  committed  the  mistake 
of  thinking,  "  I,  this  body,  am  Brahman,  so  keep  it  strong 
and  in  health,  and  well-dressed,  and  give  it  all  sorts  of 
bodily  enjoyments."  But,  in  a  few  days,  he  found  out 
that  this  could  not  be  the  meaning  of  the  sage,  their 
master  ;  there  must  be  something  higher.  So  he  came 
back  and  said,  "  Sir,  did  you  teach  me  that  this  body  is 
the  Self?  If  so,  1  see  all  bodies  die;  the  Self  cannot 
die."  The  sage  said,  "  Find  it  out  ;  thou  art  That." 
Then  the  god  thought  that  the  vital  forces  which  work 
the  body  were  what  the  sage  meant.  But,  after  a  time, 
lie  found  that  if  he  ate,  these  vital  forces  remained  strong, 
but,  if  he  starved,  they  became  weak.  The  god  then 
went  back  to  the  sage  and  said,  *'  Sir,  do  you  mean  that 
the  vital  forces  are  the  Self?"  'I'he  sage  said,  "  Find 
out  for  yourself;  thou  art  That."  The  god  returneil 
once  more,  and  thought  that  it  was  the  mind  ;  perhaps 
that  is  the  Self.  But  in  a  few  days  he  reflected  that 
thoughts  are  so  various  ;  now  good,  now  bad  ;  the  mind 
is  too  changeable  to  be  the  Self.     He  went  back  to  the 
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sage  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  the  mind  is  the 
Self;  did  you  mean  that?"  "  No,"  repHed  the  sage, 
*'  thou  art  That ;  find  out  for  yourself."  The  god  went 
back,  and,  at  last,  found  that  he  was  the  Self,  beyond  all 
thought ;  One,  without  birth  or  death,  whom  the  sword 
cannot  pierce,  or  the  fire  burn,  whom  the  air  cannot  dry, 
or  the  water  melt,  the  beginningless  and  birthless,  the 
immovable,  the  intangible,  the  omniscient,  the  omni- 
potent Being,  and  that  it  was  neither  the  body  nor  the 
mind,  but  beyond  them  all.  So  he  was  satisfied,  but 
the  poor  demon  did  not  get  the  truth,  owing  to  his  fond- 
ness for  the  body. 

This  world  has  a  good  many  of  these  demoniac 
natures,  but  there  are  some  gods  too.  If  one  propose 
to  teach  any  science  to  increase  the  power  of  sense  enjoy- 
ment, he  finds  multitudes  ready  for  it.  If  one  under- 
take to  show  mankind  the  supreme  goal,  they  care  noth- 
ing for  that.  Very  few  have  the  power  to  grasp  the 
highest,  fewer  still  the  patience  to  attain  to  it,  but  a  few 
also  know  that  if  the  body  be  kept  for  a  thousand  years 
the  result  will  be  the  same  in  the  end.  When  the  forces 
that  hold  it  together  go  away  the  body  must  fall.  No 
man  was  ever  born  who  could  stop  his  body  one 
moment  from  changing.  Body  is  the  name  of  a  series  of 
changes.  "  As  in  a  river  the  masses  of  water  are  chang- 
ing before  you  every  moment,  and  new  masses  are  com- 
ing, yet  taking  similar  form,  so  is  it  with  this  body." 
Yet  the  body  must  be  kept  strong  and  healthy  ;  it  is  the 
best  instrument  we  have. 
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This  human  body  is  the  <,aeatest  body  in  the 
universe,  and  a  human  being  the  greatest  being.  Man 
is  higher  than  all  animals,  than  all  angels;  none  is 
greater  than  man.  Even  the  Devas  (gods)  will  have  to 
come  down  again  and  attain  to  salvation  through  a 
human  body.  Man  alone  attains  to  perfection,  not  even 
the  devas.  .According  to  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
God  created  man  after  creating  the  angels  and  everything 
else,  and  after  creating  man  He  asked  the  angels  to 
come  and  salute  Him,  and  all  did  except  Iblis  ;  so  God 
cursed  him  and  he  became  Satan.  Behind  this  allegory 
is  the  great  truth,  that  this  human  birth  is  the  greatest 
birth  we  can  have.  The  lower  creation,  the  animal,  is 
dull,  and  manufactured  mostly  out  of  Tamas.  Animals 
cannot  have  any  high  thoughts  ;  nor  can  the  angels,  or 
Devas,  attain  to  direct  freedom  without  human  birth. 
In  human  society,  in  the  same  way,  too  much  wealth, 
or  tot)  much  poverty,  is  a  great  impediment  to  the 
higher  development  of  the  soul.  It  is  from  the  middle 
classes  that  the  great  ones  of  the  world  come.  Here 
the  forces  are  very  equally  adjusted  and  balanced. 

Returning  to  our  subject,  we  come  ne.xt  to  Pranayama, 
controlling  the  breathing.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
concentrating  the  powers  of  the  mind  ?  Breath  is  like 
the  fly-wheel  of  this  machine.  In  a  big  engine  you  find 
the  fly-wheel  first  moving,  and  that  motion  is  conveyed 
to  finer  and  finer  machinery,  until  the  most  delicate  and 
finest  mechanism  in  the  machine  is  in  motion  in  accord- 
ance.    This   breath     is   that    fly-wheel,    supplying   and 
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regulatings   the    motive    power    to    everything    in    this 
body. 

There  was  once  a  minister  to  a  great  king.  He  fell 
into  disgrace,  and  the  king  as  a  punishment,  ordered  him 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  top  of  a  very  high  tower.  This  was 
done,  and  the  minister  was  left  there  to  perish.  He  had 
a  faithful  wife,  however,  and  at  night  she  came  to  the 
tower  and  called  to  her  husband  at  the  top  to  know  what 
she  could  do  to  help  him.  He  told  her  to  return  to  the 
tower  the  following  night  and  bring  with  her  a  long  rope, 
a  stout  twine,  a  pack  thread,  a  silken  thread,  a  beetle, 
and  a  little  honey.  Wondering  much,  the  good  wife 
obeyed  her  'husband,  and  brought  him  the  desired 
articles.  The  husband  directed  her  to  attach  the  silken 
thread  firmly  to  the  beetle,  then  to  smear  his  horns  with 
a  drop  of  honey,  and  to  set  him  free  on  the  wall 
of  the  tower,  with  his  head  pointing  upwards.  She 
obeyed  all  these  instructions,  and  the  beetle  started  on 
his  long  journey.  Smelling  the  honey  before  him  he 
slowly  crept  onwards  and  onwards,  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing it,  until  at  last  he  reached  the  top  of  the  tower, 
when  the  minister  grasped  the  beetle,  and  got  possession 
of  the  silken  thread.  He  told  his  wife  to  tie  the  other 
end  to  the  pack  thread,  and  after  he  had  drawn  up  the 
pack  thread,  he  repeated  the  process  with  the  stout 
twine,  and  lastly  with  the  rope.  Then  the  rest  was  easy. 
The  minister  descended  from  the  tower  by  means  of  the 
rope,  and  made  his  escape.  In  this  body  of  ours  the 
breath  motion  is  the  "  silken  thread,"  and  laying  hold  of 
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that,  and  learning  to  control  it  we  grasp  the  pack  thread 
of  the  nerve  currents,  and  from  these  the  stout  twine  of 
our  thoughts,  and  lastly  the  rope  of  Prana,  controlling 
which  we  reach  freedom. 

We  do  not  know^  anything  about  our  own  bodies  ;  we 
cannot  know.  At  best  we  can  take  a  dead  body,  and 
cut  it  in  pieces,  and  there  are  some  who  can  take  a  live 
animal  and  cut  it  in  pieces  in  order  to  see  what  is  inside 
the  body.  Still,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  own 
bodies.  We  know  very  little  about  them  ;  why  do  we 
not  ?  Because  our  attention  is  not  discriminating  enough 
to  catch  the  very  fine  movements  that  are  going  on  within. 
We  can  know  of  them  only  as  the  mind,  as  it  were,  enters 
the  body,  and  becomes  more  subtle.  To  get  that  subtle 
perception  we  have  to  begin  with  the  grosser  perceptions, 
so  we  have  to  get  hold  of  that  which  is  setting  the  whole 
engine  in  motion,  and  that  is  the  Prana,  the  most  obvious 
manifestation  of  which  is  the  breath.  Then,  along  with 
the  breath,  we  will  slowly  enter  the  body,  and  that  will 
enable  us  to  find  out  about  the  subtle  forces,  how  the 
nerve  currents  are  moving  all  over  the  body,  and  as  soon 
as  we  perceive  that,  and  learn  to  feel  them,  we  shall 
begin  to  get  control  over  them,  and  over  the  body.  The 
mind  is  also  set  in  motion  by  these  different  nerve  cur- 
rents, so,  at  last,  we  shall  reach  the  state  when  we  have 
perfect  control  over  the  body  and  mind,  making  both 
our  servants.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  we  have  to  get 
this  power,  so  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  the 
Pranayama,  restraining  the  Prana.     This  Pranayama  is 
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a  long  subject,  and  will  take  several  lessons  to  illustrate 
it  thoroughly.     We  will  take  it  part  by  part. 

We  shall  gradually  see  what  are  the  reasons  for  each 
exercise  and  what  forces  in  the  body  are  set  in  motion.- 
All  these  things  will  come  to  us,  but  it  requires  constant 
practice,  and  the  proof  will  come  by  practice.  No 
amount  of  reasoning  which  I  can  give  you  will  be  proof 
to  you,  until  you  have  demonstrated  it  for  yourselves. 
As  soon  as  you  begin  to  feel  these  currents  in  motion 
all  over  you,  doubts  will  vanish,  but  it  requires  hard 
practice  every  day.  You  must  practise  at  least  twice 
every  day,  and  the  best  times  are  towards  the  morning 
and  the  evening.  When  night  passes  into  day,  and  day 
into  night,  it  has  to  pass  through  a  state  of  relative  calm- 
ness. The  early  morning  and  the  early  evening  are  the 
two  points  of  calmness.  Your  body  will  have  a  like 
tendency  to  become  calm  at  those  times.  We  will  take 
advantage  of  that  natural  condition,  and  begin  then  to 
practise.  Make  it  a  rule  not  to  eat  until  you  have 
practised  ;  if  you  do  this  the  sheer  force  of  hunger  will 
break  your  laziness.  In  India  they  teach  children  never 
to  eat  until  they  have  practised,  and  worshipped,  and  it 
becomes  natural  to  them  after  a  time  ;  a  boy  will  not 
feel  hungry  until  he  has  bathed  and  practised. 

Those  of  you  who  can  afford  it  will  do  better  to  have 
a  room  for  this  practice  alone  ;  do  not  sleep  in  that 
room,  it  must  be  kept  holy  ;  you  must  not  enter  the 
room  until  you  have  bathed,  and  are  perfectly  clean  in 
body  and    mind.     Place    flowers  in  that  room  always ; 
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they  are  the  best  surroundings  for  a  Yogi ;  also  pictures 
that  are  pleasing.  Burn  incense  morning  and  evening. 
Have  no  quarrelling,  or  anger,  or  unholy  thought  in  that 
room.  Only  allow  those  persons  to  enter  who  are  of  the 
same  thought  as  you.  Then  by  and  by  there  will  be  an 
atmosphere  of  holiness  in  the  room,  and  when  you  are 
miserable,  sorrowful,  doubtful,  or  your  mind  is  disturbed, 
the  very  fact  of  entering  tiiat  room  will  make  you  calmer. 
This  was  the  idea  of  the  temple  and  the  church,  and  in 
some  temples  and  churches  you  will  find  it  even  now, 
but  in  the  majority  of  them  the  very  idea  has  been  lost. 
The  idea  is  that  by  keeping  holy  vibrations  there  the 
place  becomes  and  remains  illumined.  Those  who  can 
not  afford  to  have  a  room  set  apart  can  practise  any- 
where they  like.  Sit  in  a  straight  posture,  and  the  iirst 
thing  to  do  is  to  send  a  current  of  holy  thought  to  all 
creation  ;  mentally  repeat :  "  Let  all  beings  be  happy  ;  lei 
all  beings  be  peaceful  ;  let  all  beings  be  blissful."  So  do 
to  the  I'2ast,  South,  North  and  West.  The  more  you  do 
that  the  better  you  will  feel  yourself.  You  will  find  at 
last  that  the  easiest  way  to  make  yourselves  healthy  is 
to  see  that  others  are  healthy,  and  the  easiest  way  to 
make  yourselves  happy  is  to  see  that  others  are  happ}  . 
After  doing  that,  tliose  who  believe  in  God  should  pray 
— not  for  money,  not  for  health,  nor  for  heaven  ;  pray  for 
knowledge  and  light  ;  every  other  prayer  is  selfish. 
Then  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  think  of  your  own  body, 
and  see  that  it  is  strong  and  healthy ;  it  is  the  best 
instrument  you  have.     Think  of  it  as  being  as  strong  as 
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adamant,  and  that  with  the  help  of  this  body  you  will 
cross  this  ocean  of  life.  Freedom  is  never  to  be  reached 
by  the  weak  ;  throw  away  all  weakness  ;  tell  your  body 
that  it  is  strong  ;  tell  your  mind  that  it  is  strong,  and 
have  unbounded  faith  and  hope  in  yourself. 


CHAPTER    III. 


PRANA. 


PrAnAvama  is  not,  as  many  think,  something  about 
the  breath  ;  breath,  indeed,  has  very  little  to  do  with  it. 
if  anything.  Breathing  is  only  one  of  the  many  exer- 
cises through  which  we  get  to  the  real  Pranayima. 
Prinayama  means  the  control  of  Prana.-*  According  to 
the  philosophers  of  India,  the  whole  universe  is  cotnposed 
of  two  materials,  one  of  which  they  call  Aka.sa.  It  is  the 
omnipresent,  all  penetrating  existence.  Everything  that 
has  form,  everything  that  is  the  result  of  compounds,  is 
evolved  out  of  this  Akasa.  It  is  the  Aka.sa  that  becomes 
tlie  air.  that  becomes  the  licjuids,  that  becomes  the 
solids;  it  is  the  Akasa  that  becomes  the  sun,  the  earth, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  the  comets;  it  is  the  Akasa  that 
liecomes  the  body,  the  animal  body,  the  plants,  every 
form  that  we  see,  everything  that  can  be  sensed,  every- 
thing that  exists.  It  itself  cannot  be  perceived  ;  it  is  so 
subtle  that  it  is  beyond  all  ordinary  perception  ;  it  can  only 
be  seen  when  it  has  become  gross,  has  taken  form.  Ai 
the  beginning  of  creation  there  is  only  this  .\kasa  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  cycle  the  solids,  the  liquids,  and  the  gases  all 
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melt  into  the  Akasa  again,  and  the  next  creation  similarly 
proceeds  out  of  this  Akasa. 

By  what  power  is  this  Akasa  manufactured  into  this 
universe  ?  By  the  power  of  Prana.  Just  as  Akasa  is  the 
infinite  omnipresent  material  of  this  universe,  so  is  this 
Prana  the  infinite,  omnipresent  manifesting  power  of  this 
universe.  At  the  beginning  and  at  the  en^  of  a  cycle 
everything  becomes  Akasa,  and  all  the  forces  that  are  in 
the  universe  resolve  back  into  the  Prana  ;  in  the  next 
cycle,  out  of  this  Prana  is  evolved  everything  that  we 
call  energy,  everything  that  we  call  force.  It  is  the  Prana 
that  is  manifesting  as  motion  ;  it  is  the  Prana  that  is 
manifesting  as  gravitation,  as  magnetism.  It  is  the 
Prana  that  is  manifesting  as  the  actions  of  the  body,  as 
the  nerve  currents,  as  thought  force.  From  thought, 
down  to  the  lowest  physical  force,  everything  is  but  the 
manifestation  of  Prana.  The  sum-total  of  all  force  in  the 
universe,  mental  or  physical,  w-hen  resolved  back  to  its 
original  state,  is  called  Prana.  "  When  there  w-as 
neither  aught  nor  naught,  when  darkness  was  covering 
darkness,  what  existed  then  ?  That  Akasa  existed 
w'ithout  motion."  The  physical  motion  of  the  Prana 
was  stopped,  but  it  existed  all  the  same.  All  the 
energies  that  are  now  displayed  in  the  universe  we  know  , 
by  modern  science,  are  unchangeable.  The  sum-total 
of  the  energies  in  the  universe  remains  the  same  through- 
out, only,  at  the  end  of  a  cycle,  these  energies  quiet 
down,  become  potential,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  cycle,  they  start  up,  strike  upon  the  Akasa,  and  out 
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of  the  Akasa  evolve  these  various  forms,  and,  as  the 
Akasa  chang^es,  this  Prana  changes  also  into  all  these 
manifestations  of  energy.  The  knowledge  and  control 
of  this  Prana  is  really  what  is  meant  by  Pranayama. 

This  opens  to  us  the  door  to  almost  unlimited  power. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  one  understood  the  Prana  per- 
fectly, and  could  control  it,  what  power  on  earth  could 
there  he  that  would  not  be  his  ?  He  would  be  able  to 
move  the  sun  and  stars  out  of  their  places,  to  control 
everything  in  the  universe,  from  the  atoms  to  the  biggest 
suns,  because  he  would  control  the  Prana.  This  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  Pranay&ma.  When  the  Yogi  becomes 
perfect  there  will  be  nothing  in  nature  not  under  his 
control.  If  he  orders  the  gods  to  come,  they  will  come 
.»t  his  bidding;  if  he  asks  the  departed  to  come,  they 
will  come  at  his  bidding.  All  the  forces  of  nature  will 
obey  him  as  his  slaves,  and  when  the  ignorant  see  these 
lX)wers  of  the  Yogi  they  call  them  miracles.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Hindu  mind  is  that  it  always  inquires  for 
the  last  possible  generalisation,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
worked  out  afterwards.  The  (juestion  is  raised  in  the 
Vedas,  "  What  is  that,  knowing  which  we  shall  know 
everything  ?  '"  Thus,  all  books,  and  all  philosophies 
that  ha\e  been  written,  have  been  only  to  prove  that  b) 
knowing  which  e\erything  is  known.  If  a  man  wants  to 
know  this  universe  bit  by  bit  he  must  know  every  indi- 
\  idual  grain  of  sand,  and  that  means  infinite  time  for 
him  ;  he  cannot  know  all  of  them.  Then  how  can  know- 
ledge be?   How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  all-knowing 
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through  particulars  ?  The  Yogis  say  that  behind  this 
particular  manifestation  there  is  a  generalisation.  Be- 
hind all  particular  ideas  stands  a  generalised,  an  abstract 
principle ;  grasp  it,  and  you  have  grasped  everything. 
Just  as  this  whole  universe  has  been  generalised,  in  the 
Vedas,  into  that  One  Absolute  Existence.  He  who  has 
grasped  that  Existence  has  grasped  the  whole  universe. 
So  all  forces  have  been  generalised  into  this  Prana,  and 
he  who  has  grasped  the  Prana  has  grasped  all  the  forces 
of  the  universe,  mental  or  physical.  He  who  has  con- 
trolled the  Prana  has  controlled  his  own  mind,  and  all 
the  minds  that  exist.  He  who  has  controlled  the  Prana 
has  controlled  his  body,  and  all  the  bodies  that  exist, 
because  the  Prana  is  the  generalised  manifestation  of 
force. 

How  to  control  the  Prana  is  the  one  idea  of  Prana- 
yama.  All  these  trainings  and  exercises  are  for  that  one 
end,  and  each  man  must  begin  where  he  stands,  must 
learn  how  to  control  the  things  that  are  nearest  to  him. . 
This  body  is  the  nearest  thing  to  us,  nearer  than  any- 
thing in  the  universe,  and  this  mind  is  the  nearest  of  all. 
The  Prana  which  is  working  this  mind  and  body  is  the 
nearest  to  us  of  all  the  Prana  in  the  universe.  This  little 
wave  of  the  Prana  w^hich  represents  our  own  energies, 
mental  and  physical,  is  the  nearest  wave  to  us  of  all  that 
infinite  ocean  of  Prana,  and  if  we  can  succeed  in  controlling 
that  little  wave,  then  alone  we  can  hope  to  control  the 
w^hole  of  Prana.  Perfection  is  to  be  gained  by  the  Yogi 
who  has  done  this,  and  no  power  is  any  more  his  master. 

c 
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He  has  become  almost  almighty,  almost  all-knowing. 
We  see  sects  in  every  country  who  have  attempted  this 
control  of  Prana.  In  this  country  there  are  Mind-healers, 
Faith-healers,  Spiritualists,  Christian  Scientists,  Hypno- 
tists, etc.,  and  if  we  analyse  these  different  groups  we 
shall  find  that  the  background  of  each  is  this  con- 
trol of  the  Prana,  whether  they  know  it  or  not. 
If  you  boil  all  their  theories  down  the  residuum 
will  be  the  .same.  It  is  the  one  and  same  force 
they  are  manipulating,  only  unknowingly.  They  have 
stumbled  on  the  discovery  of  a  force,  and  do  not  know 
its  nature,  but  they  are  unconsciously  using  the  same 
p)owers  which  the  Yogi  uses,  and  which  come  from 
Pr&na. 

This  Prana  is  the  vital  force  in  every  being,  and  the 
finest  and  highest  action  of  Prana  is  thought.  This 
thought,  again,  as  we  sec,  is  not  all.  There  is  also  a 
sort  of  thought  which  we  call  instinct,  or  unconscious 
thought,  the  lowest  plane  of  action.  If  a  mosf]uito 
stings  us,  without  thinking,  our  hand  will  strike  it, 
automatically,  instinctively.  This  is  one  expression  of 
thought.  ;\11  refle.x  actions  of  the  body  belong  to  this 
plane  of  thought.  There  is  then  a  still  higher  plane  of 
thought,  the  conscious.  I  reason,  I  judge,  I  think,  I  see 
the  pros  and  cons  of  certain  things  ;  yet  that  is  not  all. 
W'e  know  that  reason  is  limited.  There  is  only  a  certain 
extent  to  which  reason  can  go  ;  beyond  that  it  cannot 
reach.  The  circle  within  which  it  runs  is  very  very 
limited  indeed.     Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  fact;- 
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rush  into  this  circle.  Like  the  coming  of  comets  certain 
things  are  coming  into  this  circle,  and  it  is  certain  they 
come  from  outside  the  Hmit,  although  our  reason  cannot 
go  beyond.  The  causes  of  the  phenomena  protruding 
themselves  in  this  small  limit  are  outside  of  this  limit. 
The  reason  and  the  intellect  cannot  reach  them,  but, 
says  the  Yogi,  that  is  not  all.  The  mind  can  exist  on  a 
still  higher  plane,  the  super-conscious.  When  the  mind 
has  attained  to  that  state,  which  is  called  Samadhi, 
— perfect  concentration,  super-consciousness — it  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  reason,  and  comes  face  to  face  with 
facts  which  no  instinct  or  reason  can  ever  know.  All 
these  manipulations  of  the  subtle  forces  of  the  body,  the 
different  manifestations  of  Prana,  if  trained,  give  a  push 
to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  goes  up  higher,  and  becomes 
super-conscious,  and  from  that  plane  it  acts. 

In  this  universe  there  is  one  continuous  mass  on  every 
plane  of  existence.  Physically  this  universe  is  one ; 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  sun  and  you.  The 
scientist  will  tell  you  it  is  only  a  fiction  to  say  the 
contrary.  There  is  no  real  difference  between  the  table 
and  me ;  the  table  is  one  point  in  the  mass  of  matter,  and 
I  another  point.  Each  form  represents,  as  it  were,  one 
whirlpool  in  the  infinite  ocean  of  matter,  and  these  are 
not  constant.  Just  as  in  a  rushing  stream  there  may  be 
millions  of  whirlpools,  and  the  water  in  each  of  these 
whirlpools  is  fresh  every  moment,  turning  round  and 
round  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  passing  out  at  the 
other  end,  and  fresh  particles  of  water  coming  in,  so  this 
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whole  universe  is  one  constantly  changing  mass  of  matter, 
in  which  we  are  little  whirlpools.  A  mass  of  matter 
enters  them,  goes  round  and  round,  and  turns,  for  a  few 
years,  into  the  body  of  a  man,  becomes  changed,  and 
gets  whirled  out  in  the  form  of,  maybe,  an  animal,  from 
that  it  rushes  round  to  get,  after  a  few  years,  into  another 
whirlpool,  called  a  lump  of  mineral.  It  is  a  constant 
change.  Not  one  body  is  constant.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  my  body,  or  your  body,  except  in  words.  It  is 
one  huge  mass  of  matter.  One  point  is  called  moon, 
another  sun,  another  a  man,  another  the  earth,  another  a 
plant,  another  a  mineral.  Not  one  is  constant,  but 
everything  is  changing,  matter  eternally  concreting  and 
disintegrating.  So  it  is  with  the  mind.  Matter  is 
represented  by  the  ether  ;  when  the  action  of  Prana  is 
most  subtle,  this  very  ether,  in  the  finer  state  of  vibration, 
will  represent  the  mind,  and  there  it  will  be  still  one  un- 
broken mass.  If  you  can  get  to  simply  that  subtle  vibration 
you  will  see  and  feel  that  the  whole  universe  is  composed 
of  these  subtle  vibrations.  Sometimes  certain  drugs  have 
the  power  to  take  us,  as  it  were,  through  our  senses,  and 
bring  us  to  that  condition.  Many  of  you  may  remember 
the  celebrated  experiment  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  when 
the  laughing  gas  overpowered  him,  and,  during  the 
lecture,  he  remained  motionless,  stupefied,  and,  after  that, 
he  said  that  the  whole  universe  was  made  up  of  ideas  ; 
for  the  time  being,  as  it  were,  the  gross  vibrations  had 
ceased,  and  only  the  subtle  \  ibrations,  which  he  called  the 
mind,  were  present  to  him.     He  could  only  see  the  subtle 
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vibrations  round  him  ;  e\-erything  had  become  thought  ; 
the  v,-hole  universe  was  an  ocean  of  thought,  he  and 
everyone  else  had  become  httle  thought  whirlpools. 

Thus,  even  in  the  universe  of  thought  .we  find  this 
unity,  and  at  last,  when  we  get  to  the  Self,  we  know 
that  that  Self  can  only  be  One.  Beyond  motion 
there  is  but  One.  Even  in  manifested  motion  there  is 
only  a  unity.  These  facts  can  no  more  be  denied,  as 
modern  science  has  demonstrated  them.  Modern 
physics  also  has  demonstrated  that  the  sum-total  of 
the  energies  in  the  universe  is  the  same  throughout. 
It  has  also  been  proved  that  this  sum-total  of  energy  exists 
in  two  forms.  It  becomes  potential,  toned  down,  and 
calmed,  and  next  it  comes  out  manifested  as  all  these 
various  forces  ;  again  it  goes  back  to  the  quiet  state, 
and  again  it  manifests.  Thus  it  goes  on  evolving"  and 
involving  through  eternity.  The  control  of  this  Prana, 
as  before  stated,  is  what  is  called  Pranayama. 

This  Pranayama  has  very  little  to  do  with  breathing, 
except  as  exercise.  The  most  obvious  manifestation  of 
this  Prana  in  the  human  body  is  the  motion  of  the  lungs. 
If  that  stops,  the  body  will  stop ;  all  the  other  mani- 
festations of  force  in  the  body  will  immediately  stop,  if 
this  is  stopped.  There  are  persons  who  can  train 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  the  body  will  live  on, 
even  when  this  motion  has  stopped.  There  are  some 
persons  who  can  bury  themselves  for  months,  and  yet 
live,  without  breathing.  But,  for  all  ordinary  persons, 
this  is  the  principal  gross  motion  in  the  body.     To  reach 
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the  more  subtle  we  must  take  the  help  of  the  grosser,  and 
so,  slowly  travel  towards  the  most  subtle,  until  we  gain  our 
point.  The  most  obvious  of  all  motions  in  the  body  is  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  the  fly-wheel  which  is  setting  the 
other  forces  in  motion.  Pranayama  really  means  con- 
trolling this  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  this  motion  is 
associated  with  the  breath.  Not  that  breath  is  pro- 
ducing it  ;  on  the  contrary  il  is  producing  breath. 
This  motion  draws  in  the  air  by  pump  action.  The 
Prana  is  moving  the  lungs,  and  that  motion  of  the  lungs, 
draws  in  the  air.  So  Pranayama  is  not  breathing,  but 
controlling  that  muscular  power  which  moves  the  lungs, 
and  that  muscular  power  which  is  going  out  through 
the  nerves  to  the  muscles,  from  them  to  the  lungs, 
making  them  move  in  a  certain  manner,  is  the  Prana, 
which  we  have  to  control  in  the  practice  of  Pranayama. 
When  this  Prana  has  become  controlled,  then  we  shall 
inunediately  fmd  that  all  the  other  actions  of  the  Prana 
in  the  body  will  slowly  come  under  control.  I  myself 
have  seen  men  who  have  controlled  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body  :  and  why  not  ?  If  I  have  con- 
trol over  certain  muscles,  why  not  over  every  muscle 
and  nerve  of  the  body  ?  What  impossibility  is  there  ? 
At  present  the  control  is  lost,  and  the  motion  has  become 
automatic.  We  cannot  move  the  ears  at  will,  but  we 
know  that  animals  can.  We  have  not  that  power 
because  we  do  not  exercise  it.  This  is  what  is  called 
atavism. 

Again.  Nvc  k5M\>.    t'l  -l  iiiniio'.i  wliiih  Ii.is  l)i((>iiu-  Irilcnl 
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can  be  brought  back  to  manifestation.  By  hard 
work  and  practice  certain  motions  of  the  body  which 
are  most  dormant  can  be  brought  back  under  perfect 
control.  Reasoning  in  that  way  we  find  there  is  no 
impossibihty,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  probabihty 
that  each  part  of  the  body  can  be  brought  under  per- 
fect control.  This  the  Yogi  does  through  Pranayama. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  in  these  books  that  in 
Pranayama,  when  drawing  in  the  breath,  you  must  fill 
your  whole  body  with  Prana.  In  the  Enghsh  transla- 
tions Prana  is  given  as  breath,  and  you  are  inclined  to 
ask  how  that  is  to  be  done.  The  fault  is  with  the  trans- 
lator. Every  part  of  the  body  can  be  filled  Avith  Prana, 
this  vital  force,  and  when  you  are  able  to  do  that,  you 
can  control  the  whole  body.  All  the  sickness  and  misery 
felt  in  the  body  will  be  perfectly  controlled,  and,  not 
only  so,  you  will  be  able  to  control  another's  body. 
Everything  is  infectious  in  this  world,  good  or  bad.  If 
your  body  be  in  a  certain  state  of  tension,  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  the  same  tension  in  others.  If  you 
are  strong  and  healthy,  those  that  live  near  you  will  also 
have  the  tendency  to  become  strong  and  healthy,  but,  if 
you  are  sick  and  weak,  those  around  you  will  have  the 
tendency  to  become  the  same.  This  vibration  will  be,  as 
it  were,  conveyed  to  another  body.  In  the  case  of  one 
man  trying  to  heal  another,  the  first  idea  is  simply  trans- 
ferring his  own  health  to  the  other.  This  is  the  primi- 
tive sort  of  healing.  Consciously,  or  unconsciously 
health  can  be  transmitted.     The  very  strong  man,  living 
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with  the  weak  man,  will  make  him  a  little  stronger, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  When  consciously  done  it 
becomes  quicker  and  better  in  its  action.  Next  come 
those  cases  in  which  a  man  may  not  be  very  healthy 
himself,  yet  we  know  that  he  can  bring  health  to  another. 
The  first  man,  in  such  a  case,  has  a  little  more  control 
over  the  Prana,  and  can  rouse,  for  the  time  being,  his 
Prana,  as  it  were,  to  a  certain  state  of  vibration,  and 
transmit  it  to  another  person. 

There  have  been  cases  where  this  process  has  been 
carried  on  at  a  distance,  Init  in  reality  there  is  no  dis- 
tance, in  the  sense  of  a  break.  Where  is  the  distance 
that  has  a  break  ?  Is  there  any  break  between  you  and 
the  sun  ?  It  is  a  continuous  mass  of  matter,  the  sun  the 
one  part,  and  you  the  other.  Is  there  a  break  between 
one  part  of  a  river  and  another  ?  Then  why  cannot  any 
force  travel  ?  There  is  no  reason  against  it.  Theso 
cases  are  perfectly  true,  and  this  PrSna  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  a  very  great  distance  ;  but  to  one  genuine  ca.se. 
there  are  hundreds  of  frauds.  It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  is 
thought  to  be.  In  the  most  ordinary  cases  of  this  heal 
ing  you  will  find  that  these  healers  are  simply  taking 
advantage  of  the  naturally  healthy  state  of  the  human 
l)ody.  There  is  no  disease  in  this  world  which  kills  the 
majority  of  persons  attacked.  Even  in  cholera  epidemics, 
if  for  a  few  days  sixty  per  cent,  die,  after  that  the  rate 
comes  down  to  thirty  and  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  rest 
recover.  An  allopath  comes  and  treats  cholera  patients, 
and  gives  them  his  medicines ;  the   homccopath  comes 
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and  gives  his  medicine,  and  cures  perhaps  more, 
simply  because  the  homoeopath  did  not  disturb  the 
patients,  but  allowed  nature  to  deal  with  them  ;  and  the 
faith-healer  will  cure  more  still,  because  he  will  bring  the 
strength  of  his  mind  to  bear,  and  rouses,  through  faith, 
the  dormant  Prana  of  the  patient. 

But  there  is  a  mistake  constantly  made  by  faith- 
healers  ;  they  think  that  it  is  faith  itself  that  directly 
heals  a  man.  It  alone  will  not  cover  all  the  ground. 
There  are  diseases  where  the  worst  symptoms  are  that 
the  patient  never  thinks  that  he  has  that  disease.  That 
tremendous  faith  of  the  patient  is  itself  one  symptom  of 
the  disease,  and  usually  indicates  that  he  will  die  quickly. 
In  such  cases  the  principle  that  faith  cures  does  not 
apply.  If  it  were  faith  that  cured  in  all  these  cases, 
these  patients  also  would  be  cured.  It  is  by  this  Prana 
that  real  curing  comes.  The  pure  man,  who  has  con- 
trolled this  Prana,  has  the  power  of  bringing  it  into  a 
certain  state  of  vibration,  which  can  be  conveyed  to 
others,  arousing  in  them  a  similar  vibration.  You  see 
that  in  every-day  actions.  I  am  talking  to  you.  What 
am  I  trying  to  do  ?  I  am,  so  to  say,  bringing  my 
mind  to  a  certain  state  of  vibration,  and  the  more  I 
succeed  in  bringing  it  to  that  state,  the  more  you  will  be 
affected  by  what  I  say.  All  of  you  know  that  the  day  I 
am  more  enthusiastic  the  more  you  enjoy  the  lecture, 
and  when  I  am  less  enthusiastic  you  feel  lack  of  interest. 

The  gigantic  will  powers  of  the  world,  the  world- 
movers,  can  bring  their  Prana  into  a  high  state  of  vibra- 
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tion,  and  it  is  so  great  and  powerful  that  it  catches 
others  in  a  moment,  and  thousands  are  drawn  towards 
them,  and  half  the  world  thinks  as  they  do.  Great 
prophets  of  the  world  had  the  most  wonderful  control  of 
this  Prana,  which  gave  them  tremendous  will  power  ; 
they  had  brought  their  Prana  to  the  highest  state  of 
motion,  and  this  is  what  gave  them  power  to  sway  the 
world.  All  manifestations  of  power  arise  from  this 
control.  Men  may  not  know  the  secret,  but  this  is  the 
one  explanation.  Sometimes  in  your  own  body  the 
supply  of  PrknzL  gravitates  more  or  less  to  one  part ;  the 
balance  is  disturbed,  and  when  the  balance  of  Pr^na  is 
disturbed,  what  we  call  disease  is  produced.  To  take 
away  the  superfluous  Prana,  or  to  supply  the  Prana  that 
is  wanting,  will  be  curing  the  disease.  That  again  is 
Pranayama,  to  learn  when  there  is  more  or  less  Prana  in 
one  part  of  the  body  than  there  should  be.  The  feelings 
will  become  so  subtle  that  the  mind  will  feel  that  there  is 
less  Prana  in  the  toe  or  the  finger  than  there  should  be, 
and  possess  the  power  to  supply  it.  These  are  among 
the  various  functions  of  Pranayama.  They  have  to  be 
learned  slowly  and  gradually,  and,  as  you  sec,  the  whole 
scope  of  Raja  Yoga  is  really  to  teach  the  control  and 
direction  in  diflerent  planes  of  the  Prana.  When  a  man 
has  concentrated  his  energies  he  masters  the  Prana  that 
is  in  his  body.  When  a  man  is  meditating,  he  is  also 
concentrating  the  Prana. 

In  an  ocean  there  are  huge  waves,  like  mountains,  then 
smaller  waves,  and  still  smaller,  down   to  little  bubbles, 
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but  the  background  of  all  these  is  the  infinite  ocean.  The 
bubble  is  connected  with  the  infinite  ocean  at  one  end, 
and  the  huge  wave  at  tlie  other  end.  So,  one  may  be 
a  gigantic  man,  and  another  a  little  bubble,  but  each  is 
connected  with  that  infinite  ocean  of  energy,  and  this  is  the 
common  birthright  of  every  animal  that  exists.  Wherever 
there  is  life,  the  storehouse  of  infinite  energy  is  behind  it. 
Starting  from  some  fungus,  some  very  minute,  micro- 
scopic bubble,  and  all  the  time  drawing  from  that 
infinite  storehouse  of  energy,  the  form  is  changed  slowly 
and  slowly,  until,  in  course  of  time  it  becomes  a  plant, 
then  an  animal,  then  man,  ultimately  God.  This  is 
attained  through  millions  of  jeons,  but  what  is  time  ?  An 
increase  of  speed,  an  increase  of  struggle,  is  able  to 
bridge  the  distance  of  time.  That  which  naturally  takes 
a  long  time  to  accomplish  can  be  shortened  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  action,  says  the  Yogi.  A  man  may  go  on 
slowly  drawing  in  this  energy  from  the  infinite  mass  that 
exists  in  the  universe,  and  perhaps  he  will  require  a 
hundred  thousand  years  to  become  a  Deva,  and  then, 
perhaps,  five  hundred  thousand  years  to  become  still 
higher,  and  perhaps  five  millions  of  years  to  become 
perfect.  Given  rapid  growth  the  time  will  be  lessened. 
Why  is  it  not  possible,  with  sufficient  effort,  to  reach 
this  very  perfection  in  six  months  or  six  years  ?  There 
is  no  Hmit.  Reason  shows  that.  If  an  engine,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  coal,  runs  at  two  miles  an  hour,  add 
more  coal,  and  it  will  run  in  quicker  time.  Similarly 
why  shall  not  the  soul,  by  intensif3nng  its  action,  attain 
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to  that  goal  in  this  very  Hfe  ?  All  beings  will  at  last 
attain  to  that  perfection  we  know.  But  who  cares  to 
wait  all  these  millions  of  xons  ?  Why  not  reach  it 
immediately,  in  this  body  even,  in  this  human  form  ? 
Why  shall  I  not  get  that  infinite  knowledge,  infinite 
power  now  ? 

That  is  the  ideal  of  the  Yogi ;  the  whole  science  of  Yoga 
is  directed  to  that  one  end,  to  teach  men  how  to  shorten 
the  time  by  adding  power,  how  to  intensify  the  power 
of  assimilation,  and  thereby  shorten  the  time  for  reaching 
perfection,  instead  of  slowly  advancing  from  point  to 
point,  and  waiting  until  the  whole  human  race  has  come 
out,  and  become  perfect.  All  the  great  prophets,  saints. 
and  seers,  of  the  world,  what  are  they?  In  that  ont* 
span  of  life  they  lived  the  whole  life  of  humanity,  bridged 
the  whole  length  of  time  that  it  will  take  ordinary 
humanity  to  come  to  the  state  of  perfection.  In  this  life 
they  perfect  themselves  ;  they  have  no  thought  for  any- 
thing else,  breathe  for  nothing  else,  never  live  a  moment 
for  any  other  idea,  and  thus  the  way  is  shortened  for 
them.  'Ihis  is  what  is  meant  by  concentration,  intensi- 
fying the  action  or  assimilation,  and  thus  shortening  the 
time  ;  and  Raja  Yoga  is  the  science  which  teaches  us 
how  to  gain  the  power  of  concentration. 

What  has  this  Pranayama  to  do  with  spiritualism  ? 
That  is  also  a  manifestation  of  Pranayama.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  departed  spirits  exist,  only  that  we  cannot  see 
them,  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  may  be  hundreds 
and  millions  living  here  that  we  can  neither  see,  feel,  nor 
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touch.  We  may  be  continually  passing  and  repassing 
through  their  bodies,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  they  do 
not  see  us  or  feel  us.  It  is  a  circle  within  a  circle, 
universe  within  universe.  Those  only  that  are  on  the 
same  plane  see  each  other.  We  have  five  senses,  and 
we  represent  Prana  in  a  certain  state  of  vibration.  All 
beings  in  the  same  state  of  vibration  will  see  each  other, 
but  if  there  are  beings  who  represent  Prana  in  a  higher 
state  of  vibration  they  will  not  be  seen.  We  may 
increase  the  intensity  of  light  until  we  cannot  see  the 
light  at  all,  but  there  may  be  beings  with  eyes  so  power- 
ful that  they  can  see  such  Hght.  Again,  if  the  vibrations 
are  very  low,  we  do  not  see  light,  but  there  are  animals 
that  see  it,  as  cats  and  owls.  Our  range  of  vision  is 
only  one  plane  of  the  vibrations  of  this  Prana.  Take 
this  atmosphere,  for  instance ;  it  is  piled  up  layer  on 
layer,  but  the  layers  nearer  to  the  earth  are  denser  than 
those  above,  and  as  you  go  higher  the  atmosphere 
becomes  finer  and  finer.  Or  take  the  case  of  the  ocean  ; 
as  you  go  deeper  and  deeper  the  density  of  the  water 
increases,  and  those  animals  that  live  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  can  never  come  up,  or  they  will  be  broken  into 
pieces. 

Think  of  this  whole  universe  as  an  ocean  of  ether,  in 
vibration  under  the  action  of  Prana,  and  that  it  con- 
sists of  layer  after  layer  of  varying  degrees  of  vibration  ; 
in  the  more  external  the  vibrations  are  less,  and  nearer 
to  the  centre  the  vibrations  become  quicker  and 
quicker,  and  each  range  of  vibration  makes  one  plane. 
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Think  of  the  whole  thing  as  one  circle,  the  centre 
of  which  is  perfection ;  the  further  you  get  from  the 
centre  the  slower  the  vibrations.  Matter  is  the 
outermost  crust,  next  comes  mind,  and  spirit  is  the 
centre.  Then  suppose  these  ranges  of  vision  are  cut 
into  planes,  so  many  millions  of  miles  one  set  of  xibra- 
tion,  and  then  so  many  millions  of  miles  still  higher,  and 
so  on.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  then,  that  those  who 
live  on  the  plane  of  a  certain  state  of  vibration  will  have 
the  power  of  recognising  each  other,  luit  will  not  recog- 
nise those  above  or  below  them.  Yet,  just  as  by  the 
telescope  and  the  microscope  we  can  increase  the 
scope  of  our  vision,  and  make  higher  or  lower  vibra- 
tions cognisable  to  us,  similarly,  every  man  can  bring 
himself  to  the  state  of  vibration  belonging  to  the  next 
plane,  thus  enabling  himself  to  see  what  is  going  on 
there.  Suppose  this  room  were  full  of  beings  whom  we  do 
not  see.  They  represent  certain  vibrations  in  the  Pr&na. 
and  we  represent  other  vibrations.  Suppose  they  repre- 
sent the  quicker,  and  we  the  slower.  Prana  is  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  also  of  which  we 
are  composed  ;  all  are  parts  of  the  same  ocean  of  Prdna, 
only  the  rate  of  vibration  diflcrs.  If  I  can  bring  myself 
to  the  cjuickcr  vibration  this  plane  will  immediately 
change  for  me  ;  I  shall  not  see  you  any  more  ;  you 
vanish,  and  they  appear.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  know 
this  to  be  true.  All  this  bringing  of  the  mind  into  a 
higher  state  of  vibration  is  included  in  one  word  in  \'oga 
— Samadhi.     All  these  states  of  higher  vibration,  super- 
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conscious  vibrations  of  the  mind,  are  grouped  in  that  one 
word,  Samadhi,  and  the  lower  states  of  Samadhi  give  us 
visions  of  these  beings.  The  highest  grade  of  Samadhi 
is  when  we  see  the  real  thing,  when  we  see  the  material 
out  of  which  the  whole  of  these  grades  of  beings  are 
composed,  and  that  lump  of  clay  being  known,  we  know 
all  the  clay  in  the  universe. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  Pranayama  includes  all  that  is 
true  of  spiritualism  even.  Similarly,  you  will  find  that 
wherever  any  sect  or  body  of  people  is  trying  to  search 
out  anything  occult  and  mystical,  or  hidden,  it  is  reallv 
this  Yoga,  this  attempt  to  control  the  Prana.  You  will 
find  that  wherever  there  is  any  extraordinary  display  of 
power  it  is  the  manifestation  of  this  Prana.  Even  the 
physical  sciences  can  be  included  also  in  Pranayama. 
What  moves  the  steam  engine  ?  Prana,  acting  through 
the  steam.  What  are  all  these  phenomena  of  electricitv 
and  so  forth  but  Prana  ?  What  is  physical  science  ? 
Pranayama,  by  external  means.  Prana,  manifesting 
itself  as  mental  power,  can  only  be  controlled  by  mental 
means.  That  part  of  the  Pranayama  which  attempts  to 
control  the  physical  manifestations  of  the  Prana  by 
physical  means  is  called  physical  science,  and  that  part 
which  tries  to  control  the  manifestations  of  the  Prana  as 
mental  force,  by  mental  means,  is  called  Raja  Yoga. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
THE   PSYCHIC  PKANA 

According  to  the  Vof^is  there  are  two  nerve  currents 
in  the  spinal  column,  called  Pingala  and  Ida,  and  there 
is  a  hollow  canal  called  SusumnA  running  through  the 
spinal  cord.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hollow  canal  is 
what  the  Yogis  call  the  "  Lotus  of  the  Kundalini." 
They  describe  it  as  triangular  in  form,  in  which,  in  the 
symbolical  language  of  the  Yogis,  there  is  a  power  called 
the  Kundalini  coiled  up.  When  that  Kundalini  awakes 
it  tries  to  force  a  passage  through  this  hollow  canal,  and, 
as  it  rises  step  by  step,  as  it  were,  layer  after  layer  of  the 
mind  becomes  open,  all  these  different  visions  and  won- 
derful powers  come  to  the  Yogi.  When  it  reaches  the 
brain  the  Yogi  is  perfectly  detached  from  the  body  and 
mind ;  the  soul  finds  itself  free.  We  know  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  composed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  If  we 
take  the  figure  eight  horizontally  (oo )  there  are  two 
parts,  and  these  two  parts  are  connected  in  the  middle. 
Suppose  you  add  eight  after  eight,  piled  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  that  will  represent  the  spinal  cord.  The  left 
is  the  Ida,  and  the  right  the  Pingala,  and  that  hollow 
canal     which    runs  through    the   centre    of   the    spinal 
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cord  is  the  Susumna.  Where  the  spinal  cord  ends  in 
some  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  a  fine  fibre  comes  down, 
and  the  canal  is  even  in  that  fibre,  only  much  finer. 
The  canal  is  closed  at  the  lower  end,  which  is  situated 
near  what  is  called  the  sacral  plexus,  which,  accord- 
ing to  modern  physiology,  is  triangular  in  form.  The 
different  plexuses  that  have  their  centres  in  the  spinal 
cord  can  very  well  stand  for  the  different  "lotuses"  of 
the  Yogi. 

The  Yogi  conceives  of  several  centres,  beginning  with 
the  Muladhara,  the  basic,  and  ending  wdth  the 
Sahasrara,  the  thousand-petalled  lotus  in  the  brain.. 
So,  if  we  take  these  different  plexuses  as  representing 
these  circles,  the  idea  of  the  Yogi  can  be  understood 
very  easily  in  the  language  of  modern  physiology.  We 
know  there  are  two  sorts  of  actions  in  these  nerve 
currents,  one  afferent,  the  other  efferent,  one  sensory  and 
the  other  motor  ;  one  centripetal,  and  the  other  centri- 
fugal. One  carries  the  sensations  to  the  brain,  and  the 
other  from  the  brain  to  the  outer  body.  These  vibrations 
are  all  connected  with  the  brain  in  the  long  run. 
Several  other  facts  we  have  to  remember,  in  order  to 
clear  the  w^ay  for  the  explanation  which  is  to  come. 
This  spinal  cord,  at  the  brain,  ends  in  a  sort  of  bulb,  in 
the  medulla,  which  is  not  attached  to  the  brain,  but 
floats  in  a  fluid  in  the  brain,  so  that  if  there  be  a  blow  on 
the  head  the  force  of  that  blow  will  be  dissipated  in  the 
fluid,  and  will  not  hurt  the  bulb.  This  will  be  an  im- 
portant fact  as  we  go  on.     Secondly,  we  have  also  to 
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know  that,  of  all  the  centres,  we  have  particularly  to 
remember  three,  the  Miiladhara  (the  basic),  the 
Sahasrara  (the  thousand-petalled  lotus  of  the  brain) 
and  the  Svadhisthana  (the  navel).  Next  we  will 
take  one  fact  from  physics.  We  all  hear  of  electricity, 
and  various  other  forces  connected  with  it.  What 
electricity  is  no  one  knows,  but,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  it 
is  a  sort  of  motion. 

There  are  various  other  motions  in  the  universe  ;  what 
is  the  difference  between  them  and  electricity?  Suppose 
this  table  moves,  that  the  molecules  which  compose  this 
table  are  moving  in  different  directions;  if  they  are  all 
made  to  move  in  the  same  direction  it  will  be  electricity. 
Electric  motion  is  when  the  molecules  all  move  in  the 
same  direction.  If  all  the  air  molecules  in  a  room  are 
made  to  move  in  the  same  direction  it  will  make  a 
jEjigantic  battery  of  electricity  of  the  room.  Another 
point  from  physiology  we  must  remember,  that  the  centre 
which  regulates  the  respiratory  system,  the  breathing 
system,  has  a  sort  of  controlling  action  over  the  system 
of  nerve  currents,  and  the  controlling  centre  of  the 
respiratory  system  is  opposite  the  thorax,  in  the  spinal 
column.  This  centre  regulates  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  also  exercises  some  control  over  the  secondary 
centres. 

Now  we  shall  see  why  breathing  is  practised.  In  the 
first  place,  from  rhythmical  breathing  will  come  a 
tendency  of  all  the  molecules  in  the  body  to  have  the 
same   direction.      When    mind    changes   into   will,    the 
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currents  change  into  a  motion  similar  to  electricity, 
because  the  nerves  have  been  proved  to  show  polarity 
under  action  of  electric  currents.  This  shows  that  when 
the  will  evolves  into  the  nerve  currents  it  is  changed  into 
something  like  electricity.  When  all  the  motions  of  the 
body  have  become  perfectly  rhythmical  the  body  has,  as 
it  were,  become  a  gigantic  battery  of  will.  This  tremen- 
dous will  is  exactly  what  the  Yogi  wants.  This  is,  there- 
fore, a  physiological  explanation  of  the  breathing  exercise. 
It  tends  to  bring  a  rhythmic  action  in  the  body,  and 
helps  us,  through  the  respiratory  centre,  to  control  the 
other  centres.  The  aim  of  Pranayama  here  is  to  rouse 
the  coiled-up  power  in  the  Muladhara,  called  the 
Kundalini. 

Everything  that  we  see,  or  imagine,  or  dream,  we 
have  to  perceive  in  space.  This  is  the  ordinary  space, 
called  the  Mahakasa,  or  great  space.  When  a  Yogi 
reads  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  or  perceives  super- 
sensuous  objects,  he  sees  them  in  another  sort  of  space 
called  the  Chittakasa,  the  mental  space.  When  per- 
ception has  become  objectless,  and  the  soul  shines  in  its 
own  nature,  it  is  called  the  Chidakasa,  or  knowledge 
space.  When  the  Kundalini  is  aroused,  and  enters  the 
canal  of  the  Susumna  all  the  perceptions  are  in  the  mental 
space.  When  it  has  reached  that  end  of  the  canal  which 
opens  out  into  the  brain,  the  objectless  perception  is  in 
the  knowledge  space.  Taking  the  analogy  of  electricity, 
we  find  that  man  can  send  a  current  only  along  a  wire, 
but    nature  requires  no  wires  to  send  her  tremendous 
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currents.  This  proves  that  the  wire  is  not  really  neces- 
sary, but  that  only  our  inability  to  dispense  with  it 
compels  us  to  use  it. 

Similarly,  all  the  sensations  and  motions  of  the  body 
are  being  sent  into  the  brain,  and  sent  out  of  it,  through 
these  wires  of  nerve  fibres.  The  columns  of  sensory  and 
motor  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord  are  the  Ida  and  Pingala 
of  the  Yogis.  They  are  the  main  channels  through 
which  the  afferent  and  efierent  currents  are  travelling. 
But  why  should  not  the  mind  send  the  news  without  any 
wire,  or  react  without  any  wires  ?  We  see  that  this  is 
being  done  in  nature.  The  Yogi  says  if  you  can  do  that 
you  have  got  rid  of  the  bondage  of  matter.  How  to  do 
it  ?  If  you  can  make  the  current  pass  through  the 
Susumna,  the  canal  in  the  middle  of  the  spinal  column, 
you  have  solved  the  problem.  The  mind  has  made  this 
net-work  of  the  nervous  system,  and  has  to  break  it,  so 
that  no  wires  will  be  required  to  work  through.  Then 
alone  will  all  knowledge  come  to  us — no  more  bondage 
of  body  ;  that  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  you 
should  get  control  of  that  Susumni.  If  you  can  send  the 
mental  current  through  that  hollow  canal  without  any 
nerve  fibres  to  act  as  wires,  the  Yogi  says  you  have 
solved  the  problem,  and  he  also  says  it  can  be  done. 

This  Susumna  is,  in  ordinary  persons,  closed  up  at  the 
lower  extremity  ;  no  action  comes  through  it.  The  Yogi 
proposes  a  practice  by  which  it  can  be  opened,  and  the 
nerve  currents  made  to  travel  through.  When  a  sensa- 
tion   is   carried   to   a  centre,   the   centre    reacts.     This 
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reaction,  in  the  case  of  automatic  centres,  is  followed  by 
motion ;  in  the  case  of  conscious  centres  it  is  followed  first 
by  perception,  and  secondly  by  motion.     All  perception 
is  the  reaction  to  action  from  outside.     How,  then,  do  per- 
ceptions in  dreams  arise  ?     There  is  then  no  action  from 
outside.     The  sensory  motions,  therefore,  are  coiled  up 
somew'here,  just  as  the  motor  motions  are  known  to  be 
in  different  centres.     For  instance,  I  see  a  city  ;  the  per- 
ception of  that  city  was  from  the  reaction  to  the  sensa- 
tions brought  from  outside  objects  comprising  that  city. 
That  is  to  say,  a  certain  motion  in  the  brain  molecules ' 
has  been  set  up  by  the  motion  in  the  incarrying  nerves,' 
which  again  were  set  in  motion  by  external  objects  in  the 
city.     Now,  even  after  a  long  time  I  can  remember  the 
city.     This  memory  is  exactly  the  same  phenomenon, 
only  it  is  in  a  milder  form.     But  whence  is  the  action 
that  set  up  even  the  milder  form  of  similar  vibrations  in 
the  brain.     Not  certainly  from  the  primary  sensations. 
Therefore  it  must  be  that  the  sensations  are  coiled  up 
somewhere,    and   they,  by  their  acting,   bring   out  the 
mild  reaction  which  w-e  call  dream  perception.     Now  the 
centre  where  all  these  residual  sensations  are,  as  it  were, 
stored  up,  is  called  the  Muladhara,  the  root  receptacle, 
and   the  coiled   up  energy  of  action  is    Kundalini,  the 
*'  coiled   up."     It    is    very  probable    that    the   residual 
motor  energy  is  also  stored   up  in  the  same  centre  as, 
after  deep  study  or  meditation  on  external  objects,  the 
part  of  the  body  w^here  the  Muladhara  centre  is  situated 
(probably  the  sacral  plexus)  gets  heated.     Now,  if  this 
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coiled-up  energy  be  roused  and  made  active,  and  then 
consciously  made  to  travel  up  the  Susumna  canal,  as  it 
acts  upon  centre  after  centre,  a  tremendous  reaction  will 
set  in.  'When  a  minute  portion  of  the  energy  of  action 
travels  along  a  nerve  fibre  and  causes  reaction  from 
centres,  the  perception  is  either  dream  or  imagination. 
But  when  the  vast  mass  of  this  energy  stored  up  by  the 
power  of  long  internal  meditation  travels  along  the 
Susunma,  and  strikes  the  centres,  the  reaction  is  tremen- 
dous, immensely  superior  to  the  reaction  of  dream  or 
imagination,  immensely  more  intense  than  the  reaction  of 
sense  perception.  It  is  super-sensuous  perception,  and 
the  mind  in  that  state  is  called  super-conscious.  And 
when  it  reaches  the  metropolis  of  all  sensations,  the 
brain,  the  whole  brain,  as  it  were,  reacts,  and  every  per- 
cei\ing  molecule  in  the  body,  as  it  were,  reacts,  and  the 
result  is  the  full  blaze  of  illumination,  the  perception  of 
the  Self.  As  this  Kundalini  force  travels  from  centre 
to  centre,  layer  after  layer  of  the  mind,  as  it  were,  will 
be  opened  up,  and  this  universe  will  be  perceived  by  the 
Yogi  in  its  fine,  or  coarse,  form.  Then  alone  the  causes 
of  this  universe,  both  as  sensation  and  reaction,  will  be 
known  as  they  are,  and  hence  will  come  all  knowledge. 
The  causes  being  known,  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  is 
sure  to  follow. 

Thus  the  rousing  of  the  Kundalini  is  the  one  and  only 
way  to  attaining  Divine  Wisdom,  and  super-conscious 
perception,  the  realisation  of  the  spirit.  It  may  come  in 
various  ways,  through  love  for  God,  through  the  mercy 
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of  perfected  sages,  or  through  the  power  of  the  analytic 
will  of  the  philosopher.  Wherever  there  is  any  manifes- 
tation of  what  is  ordinarily  called  super-natural  power 
or  wisdom,  there  must  have  been  a  Uttle  current  of 
Kundalini  which  found  its  way  into  the  Susumna.  Only, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  such  cases  of  super-naturalism, 
they  had  ignorantly  stumbled  on  to  some  practice  which 
set  free  a  minute  portion  of  the  coiled-up  Kundalini.  All 
worship,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  leads  to  this  end. 
The  man  who  thinks  that  he  is  receiving  responses  to  his 
prayers  does  not  know  that  the  fulfilment  came  only 
from  his  own  nature,  that  he  has  succeeded  by  the 
mental  attitude  of  prayer  in  waking  up  a  bit  of  this 
infinite  power  which  is  coiled  up  within  himself.  Whom, 
thus,  men  ignorantly  worship  under  various  names, 
through  fear  and  tribulation,  the  Yogi  declares  to  the 
world  to  be  the  real  power  coiled  up  in  every  being,  the 
mother  of  eternal  happiness,  if  we  know  how  to  approach 
her.  And  Raja  Yoga  is  the  science  of  religion,  the 
rationale  of  all  worship,  all  prayers,  forms,  ceremonies 
and  miracles. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  PSYCHIC  PRANA. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  exercises  in  Pranayama. 
We  have  seen  that  the  first  step  will  be,  according  to  the 
Yogis,  to  control  the  motion  of  the  lungs.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  feel  the  finer  motions  that  are  going  on 
in  the  body.  Our  minds  have  become  externalised,  and 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fine  motions  inside.  If  we  can 
begin  to  feel  them,  we  can  begin  to  control  them.  These 
nerve  currents  are  going  on  all  over  the  body,  bringing 
life  and  vitality  to  every  muscle,  but  we  do  not  feel  them. 
The  Yogi  says  we  can  learn  to  do  so.  How  ?  By  taking 
up  and  controlling  all  these  motions  of  the  Prana,  begin- 
ning with  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  when  we  have 
done  that  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  we  shall  also  be 
able  to  control  the  finer  motions. 

We  now  come  to  the  exercises  in  Praniyama.  Sit  up- 
right ;  the  body  must  be  kept  straight.  The  spinal  cord, 
although  it  is  inside  the  vertebral  column,  is  not  attached 
to  it.  If  you  sit  crookedly  you  disturb  this  spinal  cord, 
so  let  it  be  free.  Any  time  that  you  sit  crookedly  and 
try  to  meditate  you  are  doing  yourself  an  injury.     The 
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three  parts  of  the  body  must  be  always  held  straight, 
the  chest,  the  neck,  and  the  head,  in  one  line.  You  will 
find  that  by  a  little  practice  this  will  come  to  you  just  as 
breathing.  The  second  thing  is  to  get  control  of  the 
nerves.  We  have  seen  that  the  nerve  centre  that  con- 
trols the  respiratory  organs,  has  a  sort  of  controlling 
effect  on  the  other  nerves,  and  rhythmical  breathing  is 
therefore  necessary.  The  breathing  that  we  generally 
use  should  not  be  called  breathing  at  all.  It  is  very 
irregular.  Then  there  are  some  natural  differences  of 
breathing  between  men  and  women. 

The  first  lesson  is  just  to  breathe  in  a  measured  way, 
in  and  out.  That  will  harmonise  the  system.  When 
you  have  practised  this  for  some  time  you  will  do  well  to 
join  the  repetition  of  some  word  to  it,  as  "  Om,"  or  any 
other  sacred  word,  and  let  the  word  flow  in  and  out  with 
the  breath,  rhythmically,  harmoniously,  and  you  will 
find  the  whole  body  is  becoming  rhythmical.  ,  Then  you 
will  learn  what  rest  is.  Sleep  is  not  rest,  comparatively. 
Once  this  rest  has  come  the  most  tired  nerves  will  be 
calmed  down,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  never 
before  really  rested.  In  India  we  use  certain  symbolical 
words  instead  of  counting  one,  two,  three,  four.  That 
is  why  I  advise  you  to  join  the  mental  repetition  of  the 
"  Om,"  or  other  sacred  word  to  the  Pranayama. 

The  first  effect  of  this  practice  will  be  that  the  face 
will  change ;  harsh  lines  will  disappear ;  with  this  calm 
thought  calmness  will  come  over  the  face.  Next,  beauti- 
ful voice  will  come.    I  never  saw  a  Yogi  with  a  croaking 
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voice.  These  signs  will  come  after  a  few  months' 
practice.  After  practising  this  first  breathing  for  a  few- 
days,  you  take  up  a  higher  one.  Slowly  fill  the  lungs 
with  breath  through  the  Ida,  the  left  nostril,  and  at  the 
same  time  concentrate  the  mind  on  the  nerve  current. 
You  are,  as  it  were,  sending  the  nerve  current  down  the 
spinal  column,  and  striking  violently  on  that  last  plexus, 
the  basic  lotus,  which  is  triangular  in  form,  the  seat 
of  the  Kundalini.  Then  hold  the  current  there  for  some 
time.  Imagine  that  you  are  slowly  drawing  that  nerve 
current  with  the  breath  through  the  other  side,  then 
slowly  throw  it  out  through  the  right  nostril.  This  you 
will  find  a  little  difficult  to  practise.  The  easiest  way  is 
to  stop  the  right  nostril  with  the  thumb,  and  then  slowly 
draw  in  the  breath  through  the  left ;  then  close  both 
nostrils  with  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  imagine  that 
you  are  sending  that  current  down,  and  striking  the 
base  of  the  Susumna  ;  then  take  the  thumb  off",  and  let 
the  breath  out  through  the  right  nostril.  Next  inhale 
slowly  through  that  nostril,  keeping  the  other  closed  by 
the  forefinger,  then  close  both,  as  before.  The  way  the 
Hindus  practise  this  would  be  very  difficult  for  this 
country,  because  they  do  it  from  their  childhood,  and 
their  lungs  are  prepared  for  it.  Here  it  is  well  to  begin 
with  four  seconds,  and  slowly  increase.  Draw  in  four 
seconds,  hold  in  sixteen  seconds,  then  throw  out  in 
eight  seconds.  This  makes  one  Pranayama.  At  the 
same  time  think  of  the  triangle,  concentrate  the  mind  on 
that  centre.     The  imagination  can  help  you  a  great  deal. 
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The  next  breathing  is  slowly  drawing  the  breath  in,  and 
then  immediately  throwing  it  out  slowly,  and  then  stop- 
ping the  breath  out,  using  the  same  numbers.  The 
only  difference  is  that  in  the  first  case  the  breath  was 
held  in,  and  in  the  second,  held  out.  This  last  is  the 
easier  one.  The  breathing  in  which  you  hold  the  breath 
in  the  lungs  must  not  be  practised  too  much.  Do  it 
only  four  times  in  the  morning,  and  four  times  in  the 
evening.  Then  you  can  slowly  increase  the  time  and 
number.  You  will  find  that  you  have  the  power  to  do 
so,  and  that  you  take  pleasure  in  it.  So,  very  carefully 
and  cautiously  increase  as  you  feel  that  you  have  the 
power,  to  six  instead  of  four.  It  may  injure  you  if  you 
practise  it  irregularly. 

Of  the  three  processes,  for  the  purification  of  the 
nerves,  the  retaining  the  breath  inside  and  the  keeping 
the  breath  outside,  the  first  and  the  last  are  neither 
difficult  nor  dangerous.  The  more  you  practise  the  first 
one  the  calmer  you  will  be.  Just  think  of  "  Om,"  and 
you  can  practise  even  while  you  are  sitting  at  your  work. 
You  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  One  day,  if  you  prac- 
tise hard,  the  Kundalini  will  be  aroused.  For  those  who 
practise  once  or  twice  a  day,  just  a  little  calmness  of  the 
body  and  mind  will  come,  and  beautiful  voice  ;  only  for 
those  who  can  go  on  further  with  it  will  this  Kundalini 
be  aroused,  and  the  whole  of  this  nature  wull  begin  to 
change,  and  the  book  of  knowledge  will  be  open.  No 
more  will  you  need  to  go  to  books  for  knowledge ;  your 
own   mind   will    have    become    your   book,    containing 
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infinite  knowledge.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Ida 
and  Pingala  currents,  flowing  through  either  side  of  the 
spinal  column,  also  of  the  Susumna,  the  passage  through 
the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord.  These  three  are  present 
in  every  animal ;  whatever  has  a  spinal  column  has  these 
three  lines  of  action,  but  the  Yogis  claim  that  in  ordinary 
mankind  the  Susumna  is  closed,  that  action  there  is  not 
evident,  while  in  the  other  two  it  is  evident,  carrying 
power  to  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Yogi  alone  has  the  Susumna  open.  When  this 
Susumna  current  opens,  and  thought  begins  to  rise 
through  it,  we  get  beyond  the  senses,  our  minds  become 
supersensuous,  superconscious,  we  get  beyond  even  the 
intellect,  and  where  reasoning  cannot  reach.  To  open 
that  Susumna  is  the  prime  object  of  the  Yogi.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  along  this  Susumna  are  ranged  these  centres 
of  distribution,  or,  in  more  figurative  language,  these 
lotuses,  as  they  are  called.  The  lowest  one  s  at  the  lowest 
end  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  iscalled  Muladhara,  the  next  one 
iscalled  Svadisthana,  the  next  ManipOra,  the  next  An^hata, 
the  next  Visuddha,  and  the  last,  which  is  in  the  brain,  is 
the  Sahasrara,  or  "  the  thousand  petalled."  Of  these 
we  have  to  take  cognition  just  now  of  only  two 
centres,  the  lowest,  the  Muladhara,  and  the  highest, 
the  Sahasrara.  The  lowest  one  is  where  all  energy 
becomes  stored  up,  and  that  energy  has  to  be  taken  up 
from  there  and  brought  to  the  last  one,  the  brain.  The 
Yogis  claim  that  of  all  the  energies  that  the  human  body 
comprises  the  highest  is  what  they  call  "  Ojas."     Now 
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this  Ojasis  stored  up  in  the  brain,  and  the  more  the  Ojas 
is  in  a  man's  head,  the  more  powerful  he  is,  the  more 
intellectual,  the  more  spiritually  strong  will  that  mail 
be.  This  is  the  action  of  Ojas.  One  man  may  speak 
beautiful  language  and  beautiful  thoughts,  but  they  do 
not  impress  people  ;  another  man  speaks  neither  beautiful 
language  nor  beautiful  thoughts,  yet  his  words  charm. 
That  is  the  power  of  Ojas  coming  out.  Every  move- 
ment coming  from  him  will  be  powerful. 

Now  in  all  mankind  there  is  more  or  less  of  this  Ojas 
stored  up.  And  all  the  forces  that  are  working  in  the 
body  in  their  highest  become  Ojas.  You  must  remember 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  transformation.  The  same 
force  which  is  working  outside,  as  electricity  or  magne- 
tism, will  become  changed  into  inner  force ;  the  same 
forces  that  are  working  as  muscular  energy  will  be 
changed  into  Ojas.  The  Yogis  say  that  that  part  of  the 
human  energy  which  is  expressed  as  sex  energy,  in 
sexual  functions,  sexual  thought,  and  so  on,  when 
checked  and  controlled,  easily  becomes  changed  into 
Ojas,  and  as  this  lowest  centre  is  the  one  which  guides 
all  these  functions,  therefore  the  Yogi  pays  particular 
attention  to  that  centre.  He  tries  to  take  up  all  this 
sexual  energy  and  convert  it  into  Ojas.  It  is  only  the 
chaste  man  or  woman  who  can  make  the  Ojas  rise  and 
become  stored  in  the  brain,  and  that  is  why  chastity  has 
always  been  considered  the  highest  virtue,  because  man 
feels  that  if  he  is  unchaste,  spirituality  goes  away,  he 
loses  mental  vigour,  and  strong  moral  stamina.     That  is 
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why  in  all  of  the  religious  orders  in  the  world  that  have 
produced  spiritual  giants  you  will  always  find  this  intense 
chastity  insisted  upon.  That  is  why  the  monks  came 
into  existence,  giving  up  marriage.  There  must  be  per- 
fect chastity,  in  thought,  word  and  deed.  Without  it 
the  practice  of  Raja  Yoga  is  dangerous,  and  may  lead  to 
insanity.  If  people  practise  Raja  Yoga  and  at  the  same 
time  lead  an  impure  life,  how  can  they  expect  to  become 
Yogis  ? 


CHAPTER   VI. 
PRATYAHARA   AND    DHARANA. 

The  next  step  is  called  Pratyahara.  What  is  this  ? 
You  know  how  perceptions  come.  First  of  all  there  are 
the  external  instruments,  then  the  internal  organs,  acting 
in  the  body  through  the  brain  centres,  and  there  is  the 
mind.  When  these  come  together,  and  attach  them- 
selves to  some  external  thing,  then  we  perceive  that 
thing.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
concentrate  the  mind  and  attach  it  to  one  organ  only ;  the 
mind  is  a  slave. 

We  hear  "  be  good  "  and  "  be  good  "  and  "  be  good  " 
taught  all  over  the  world.  There  is  hardly  a  child,  born 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  who  has  not  been  told  "  do 
not  steal,"  "  do  not  tell  a  lie,"  but  nobody  tells  the  child 
how  he  can  help  it.  Talking  will  never  do  it.  Why 
should  he  not  become  a  thief  ?  We  do  not  teach  him 
how  not  to  steal;  we  simply  tell  him  "do  not  steal." 
Only  when  we  teach  him  to  control  his  mind  do  we 
really  help  him.  All  actions,  internal  and  external, 
occur  when  the  mind  joins  itself  to  certain  centres, 
which  centres  are  called  the  organs.  Willingly  or  un- 
vv-illingly  it  is  drawn  to  join  itself  to  the  centres,  and  that 
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is  why  people  do  foolish  deeds  and  feel  misery,  which,  if 
the  mind  were  under  control,  they  would  not  do.  What 
would  be  the  result  of  controlling  the  mind  ?  It  then 
would  not  join  itself  to  the  centres  of  perception,  and, 
naturally,  feeling  and  willing  would  be  under  control. 
It  is  clear  so  far.  Is  it  possible  ?  It  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble. You  see  it  in  modern  times;  the  faith-healers  teach 
people  to  deny  misery  and  pain  and  evil.  Their  philo- 
sophy is  rather  roundabout,  but  it  is  a  part  of  Yoga  into 
which  they  have  somehow  stumbled.  In  those  cases 
where  they  succeed  in  making  a  person  throw  off  suffer- 
ing by  denying  it  they  have  really  taught  a  part  of 
Pratyahara,  as  they  have  made  the  mind  of  the  person 
taught  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  take  up  the  record  of 
the  senses.  The  hypnotists  in  a  similar  manner,  by  their 
suggestion,  excite  in  the  patient  a  sort  of  morbid  Praty- 
ahara for  the  time  being.  The  so-called  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion can  only  act  upon  a  diseased  body  and  a  clouded 
mind.  And  until  the  operator,  by  means  of  fixed  gaze  or 
otherwise,  has  succeeded  in  putting  the  mind  of  the 
subject  in  a  sort  of  passive,  morbid  condition,  his  sugges- 
tions never  work. 

Now  the  control  of  the  centres  which  is  established  in 
a  hypnotic  patient  or  the  patient  of  faith-healing,  for  a 
time,  is  utterly  reprehensible,  because  it  leads  to  ultimate 
ruin.  It  is  not  really  controlling  the  brain  centres  by 
the  power  of  one's  own  will,  but  is,  as  it  were,  stunning 
the  patient's  mind  for  a  time  by  sudden  blows  which 
another's  will  deli\ers  to  it.    It  is  not  checking  by  means 
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of  reins  and  muscular  strength  the  mad  career  of  a  fiery 
team,  but  rather  by  asking  another  to  dehver  heavy 
blows  on  the  heads  of  the  horses,  to  stun  them  for  a  time 
into  gentleness.  At  each  one  of  these  processes  the  man 
operated  upon  loses  a  part  of  his  mental  energies,  and,  at 
last,  the  mind,  instead  of  gaining  the  power  of  perfect 
control,  becomes  a  shapeless,  powerless  mass,  and  the 
only  goal  of  the  patient  is  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Every  attempt  at  control  which  is  not  voluntary,  not 
with  the  controller's  own  mind,  is  not  only  disastrous, 
but  it  defeats  the  end.  The  goal  of  each  soul  is  freedom, 
mastery,  freedom  from  the  slavery  of  matter  and  thought, 
mastery  of  external  and  internal  nature.  Instead  of 
leading  towards  that,  every  will  current  from  another,  in 
whatever  form  it  comes  to  me,  either  as  direct  control  of 
my  organs,  or  as  forcing  me  to  control  them  while  under 
a  morbid  condition,  only  rivets  one  link  more  to  the 
already  existing  heavy  chain  of  bondage  of  past  thoughts,- 
past  superstition.  Therefore,  beware  how  ygu  allow 
yourselves  to  be  acted  upon  by  others.  Beware  how 
you  unknowingly  bring  another  to  ruin.  True,  some 
succeed  in  doing  good  to  many  for  a  time,  by  giving  a 
new  trend  to  their  propensities,  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  bring  ruin  to  millions  by  the  unconscious  hypnotic 
suggestions  they  throw  around,  rousing  in  men  and 
women  that  morbid,  passive,  hypnotic  condition  which 
makes  them  almost  soulless  at  last.  Whosoever,  there- 
fore, asks  any  one  to  believe  blindly,  or  drags  mankind 
behind  him  through  controlling  it  by  his  superior  will 
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is    an    injurer   to   humanity,  though    he  may  not  have 
intended  it. 

Therefore  use  your  own  minds,  control  body  and  mind 
yourselves,  remember  that  until  you  are  a  diseased 
person,  no  extraneous  will  can  work  upon  you, 
and  avoid  everyone,  however  great  and  good  he  may  be, 
who  asks  you  to  blindly  believe.  All  over  the  world 
there  have  been  dancing,  and  jumping,  and  howling 
sects,  who  spread  like  infections  when  they  begin  to  sing 
and  dance  and  preach  ;  they  also  come  under  this  head- 
ing. They  exercise  a  singular  control  for  the  time  being 
over  sensitive  persons,  alas,  often,  in  the  long  run,  to 
degenerate  whole  races.  Aye,  it  is  healthier  for  the  indivi- 
dual or  the  race  to  remain  wicked  than  to  be  made 
apparently  good  by  such  morbid  extraneous  control. 
One's  heart  sinks  to  think  of  the  amount  of  injury  done 
to  humanity  by  such  irresponsible,  yet  well-meaning 
religious  fanatics.  They  little  know  that  the  minds 
which  attain  to  sudden  spiritual  upheaval  under  their 
suggestions,  with  music  and  prayers,  are  simply  making 
themselves  passive,  morbid,  and  powerless,  and  opening 
themselves  to  any  other  suggestion,  be  it  ever  so  evil. 
Little  do  these  ignorant,  deluded  persons  dream  that, 
whilst  they  are  congratulating  themselves  upon  their 
miraculous  power  to  transform  human  hearts,  which 
jXDwer  they  think  was  p>oured  upon  them  by  some  Being 
above  the  clouds,  they  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
decay,  of  crime,  of  lunacy,  and  of  death.  Therefore, 
beware  of   everything  that   takes  away  your    freedom. 
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Know  that  it  is  dangerous,  and  avoid  it  by  all  the  means  in 
your  power.  He  who  has  succeeded  in  attaching  or  de- 
taching his  mind  to  or  from  the  centres  at  will  has  suc- 
ceeded in  Pratyahara,  which  means  ''gathering  towards," 
checking  the  outgoing  powers  of  the  mind,  freeing  it 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses.  When  we  can  do  this 
we  shall  really  possess  a  character  ;  then  alone  we  shall 
ha^•e  made  a  long  step  towards  freedom  ;  before  that  we 
are  mere  machines. 

How  hard  it  is  to  control  the  mind.  Well  has  it  been 
compared  to  the  maddened  monkey.  There  was  a 
monkey,  restless  by  his  own  nature,  as  all  monkeys  are. 
As  if  that  were  not  enough  someone  made  him  drink 
freely  of  wine,  so  that  he  became  still  more  restless. 
Then  a  scorpion  stung  him.  When  a  man  is  stung  by  a 
scorpion  he  jumps  about  for  a  whole  day,  so  the  poor 
monkey  found  his  condition  worse  than  ever.  To  com- 
plete his  misery  a  demon  entered  into  him.  What 
language  can  describe  the  uncontrollable  restlessness  of 
that  monkey  ?  The  human  mind  is  like  that  monkey  ; 
incessantly  active  by  its  own  nature,  then  it  becomes 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  desire,  thus  increasing  its  turbu- 
lence. After  desire  takes  possession  comes  the  sting  of 
the  scorpion  of  jealousy  of  others  whose  desires  meet 
with  fulfilment,  and  last  of  all  the  demon  of  pride  takes 
possession  of  the  mind,  making  it  think  itself  of  all  im- 
portance.    How  hard  to  control  such  a  mind. 

The  first  lesson,  then,  is  to  sit  for  some  time  and  let 
the  mind  run  on.     The  mind  is  bubbling  up  all  the  time. 
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It  is  like  that  monkey  jumping  about.  Let  the  monkey 
jump  as  much  as  he  can  ;  you  simply  wait  and  watch. 
Knowledge  is  power  says  the  proverb,  and  that  is  true. 
Until  you  know  what  the  mind  is  doing  you  cannot  con- 
trol it.  Give  it  the  full  length  of  the  reins;  many  most 
hideous  thoughts  may  come  into  it  ;  you  will  be 
astonished  that  it  was  possible  for  you  to  think  such 
thoughts.  But  you  will  find  that  each  day  the  mind's 
vagaries  are  becoming  less  and  less  violent,  that  each 
day  it  is  becoming  calmer.  In  the  first  few  months  you 
will  find  that  the  mind  will  have  a  thousand  thoughts, 
later  you  will  find  that  it  is  toned  down  to  perhaps  seven 
hundred,  and  after  a  few  more  months  it  will  have  fewer 
and  fewer,  until  at  last  it  will  be  under  perfect  control, 
but  we  must  patiently  practise  every  day.  As  soon  as 
the  steam  is  turned  on  the  engine  must  run,  and  as  soon 
as  things  are  before  us  we  must  perceive  ;  so  a  man,  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  a  machine,  must  demonstrate  that  he 
is  under  the  control  of  nothing.  This  controlling  of  the 
mind,  and  not  allowing  it  to  join  itself  to  the  centres,  is 
Pratyahara.  How  is  this  practised  ?  It  is  a  long  work, 
not  to  be  done  in  a  day.  Only  after  a  patient,  continuous 
struggle  for  years  can  we  succeed. 

The  next  lesson  depends  on  this.  After  you  have 
practised  the  Pratyahara  for  a  time,  take  the  next  step, 
the  Dharana,  holding  the  mind  to  certain  points  ?  What 
is  meant  by  holding  the  mind  to  certain  points  ?  Forc- 
ing the  mind  to  feel  certain  parts  of  the  body  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.      For  instance,  try  to  feel   only  the 
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hand,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  When 
the  Chitta,  or  mind-stufF,  is  confined  and  Hmited  to  a 
certain  place,  this  is  called  Dharana.  This  Dharana  is  of 
various  sorts,  and  along  with  it,  it  is  better  to  have  a 
little  play  of  the  imagination.  For  instance,  the  mind 
should  be  made  to  think  of  one  point  in  the  heart.  That 
is  very  difficult  ;  an  easier  way  is  to  imagine  a  lotus 
there.  That  lotus  is  full  of  light,  effulgent  light.  Put 
the  mind  there.  Or  think  of  the  lotus  in  the  brain  as 
full  of  light,  or  of  the  different  centres  in  the  Susumna 
mentioned  before. 

The  Yogi  must  always  practise.  He  should  try  to  live 
alone  ;  the  companionship  of  different  sorts  of  people  dis- 
tracts the  mind ;  he  should  not  speak  much ,  because  to  speak 
distracts  the  mind  ;  not  work  much,  because  too  much 
work  distracts  the  mind  ;  the  mind  cannot  be  controlled 
after  a  whole  day's  hard  work.  One  with  such  a  deter- 
mination becomes  a  Yogi.  Such  is  the  power  of  good 
that  even  the  least  done  will  bring  a  great  amount  of 
benefit.  It  will  not  hurt  anyone,  but  will  benefit  every- 
one. First  of  all  it  will  tone  down  nervous  excitement, 
bring  calmness,  enable  us  to  see  things  more  clearly. 
The  temperament  will  be  better,  and  the  health  will  be 
better.  Sound  health  will  be  one  of  the  first  signs,  and 
a  beautiful  voice.  Defects  in  the  voice  will  be  changed. 
This  will  be  among  the  first  of  the  many  effects  that  will 
come.  Those  who  practise  hard  will  get  many  other 
signs.  Sometimes  there  will  be  sounds,  as  a  peal  of  bells 
heard  at  a  distance,  commingling,  and  falling  on  the  ear 
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as  one  continuous  sound.  Sometimes  things  will  be 
seen,  little  specks  of  light  floating  and  becoming  bigger 
and  bigger,  and  when  these  things  come,  know  that  you 
are  progressing  very  fast.  Those  who  want  to  be  Yogis, 
and  practise  very  hard,  must  take  a  little  care  of  their 
diet  at  first.  Those  who  want  to  make  very  rapid  pro- 
gress, if  they  can  live  on  milk  alone  for  some  months, 
and  cereals,  will  find  it  an  advantage.  But  for  those 
who  want  only  a  little  practice  for  every  day  business 
sort  of  life,  let  them  not  eat  too  much,  but  otherwise 
they  may  eat  whatever  they  please. 

For  those  who  want  to  make  faster  progress,  and  to 
practise  hard,  a  strict  diet  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  the 
organisation  becomes  finer  and  finer,  at  first  you  will  find 
that  the  least  thing  throws  you  out  of  balance.  One  bit 
of  food  more  or  less  will  disturb  the  whole  system,  until 
you  get  perfect  control,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  eat 
whatever  you  like.  You  will  find  that  when  you  are 
beginning  to  concentrate,  the  dropping  of  a  pin  will  seem 
like  a  thunderbolt  going  through  your  brain.  The 
organs  get  finer,  and  the  perceptions  get  finer.  These 
are  the  stages  through  which  we  have  to  pass,  and  all 
those  who  persevere  will  succeed.  Give  up  all  argumen- 
tation and  other  distractions.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
dry  intellectual  jargon  ?  It  only  throws  the  mind  oflf  its 
balance  and  disturbs  it.  These  things  have  to  be 
realised.  Will  talking  do  that  ?  So  give  up  all  vain 
talk.  Read  only  those  books  which  have  been  written 
by  persons  who  have  had  realisation. 
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Be  like  the  pearl  oyster.  There  is  a  pretty  Indian 
fable  to  the  effect  that  if  it  rains  when  the  star  Svati  is 
in  the  ascendant,  and  a  drop  of  rain  falls  into  an  oyster, 
that  drop  will  become  a  pearl.  The  oysters  know  this, 
so  they  come  to  the  surface  when  that  star  shines,  and 
wait  to  catch  the  precious  rain-drop.  When  one  falls 
into  the  shell,  quickly  the  oyster  closes  it  and  dives 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there  to  patiently  develop 
the  drop  into  the  pearl.  We  should  be  like  that.  First 
hear,  then  understand,  and  then,  leaving  all  distractions, 
shut  our  minds  to  outside  influences,  and  devote  our- 
selves to  developing  the  truth  within  us.  There  is  the 
danger  of  frittering  away  our  energies  by  taking  up  an 
idea  only  for  its  novelty,  and  then  giving  it  up  for  another 
that  is  newer.  Take  one  thing  up  and  do  it,  and  see 
the  end  of  it,  and  before  you  have  seen  the  end,  do  not 
give  it  up.  He  who  can  become  mad  upon  an  idea,  he 
alone  will  see  light.  Those  that  only  take  a  nibble  here 
and  there  will  never  attain  anything.  They  may  titivate 
their  nerves  for  a  moment,  but  there  it  will  end.  They 
will  be  slaves  in  the  hands  of  nature,  and  will  never  get 
beyond  the  senses. 

Those  who  really  want  to  be  Yogis  must  give  up,  once 
for  all,  this  nibbling  at  things.  Take  up  one  idea. 
Make  that  one  idea  your  life  ;  dream  of  it  ;  think  of  it ; 
live  on  that  idea.  Let  the  brain,  the  body,  muscles, 
nerves,  every  part  of  your  body  be  full  of  that  idea, 
and  just  leave  every  other  idea  alone.  This  is  the  way 
to  success,  and  this  is  the  way  great  spiritual  giants  are 
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produced.  Others  are  mere  talking  machines.  If  we 
really  want  to  be  blessed,  and  make  others  blessed,  we 
must  go  deeper,  and,  for  the  first  step,  do  not  disturb 
the  mind,  and  do  not  associate  with  persons  whose  ideas 
are  disturbing.  All  of  you  know  that  certain  persons, 
certain  places,  certain  foods,  repel  you.  Avoid  them  ; 
and  those  who  want  to  go  to  the  highest,  must  avoid  all 
company,  good  or  bad.  Practise  hard  ;  whether  you 
live  or  die  it  does  not  matter.  You  have  to  plunge  in 
and  work,  without  thinking  of  the  result.  If  you  are 
brave  enough,  in  six  months  you  will  be  a  perfect  Yogi. 
But,  for  others,  those  who  take  up  just  a  bit  of  it,  a  little 
of  everything,  they  get  no  higher.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
simply  take  a  course  of  lessons.  Those  who  are  full  of 
Tamas,  ignorant  and  dull,  those  whose  minds  never  get 
fixed  on  any  idea,  who  only  crave  for  something  to 
entertain  them — religion  and  philosophy  are  simply  enter- 
tainments to  them.  They  come  to  religion  as  to  an 
entertainment,  and  get  that  little  bit  of  entertainment. 
These  are  the  unpersevering.  They  hear  a  talk,  think  it 
very  nice,  and  then  go  home  and  forget  all  about  it. 
To  succeed,  you  must  have  tremendous  perseverance, 
tremendous  will.  "  I  will  drink  the  ocean,"  says  the 
persevering  soul.  "  At  my  will  mountains  will  crumble 
up."  Have  that  sort  of  energy,  that  sort  of  will,  work 
hard,  and  you  will  reach  the  goal. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
DHYANA  AND  SAMADHI. 

WE^have  finished  a  cursory  view  of  the  different  steps 
in  Raja  Yoga,  except  the  finer  ones,  the  training  in  con- 
centration, which  is  the  aim,  the  goal,  to  which  Raja 
Yoga  will  lead  us.  We  see,  as  human  beings,  that  all 
our  knowledge  which  is  called  rational  is  referred  to  con- 
sciousness. I  am  conscious  of  this  table,  I  am  conscious 
of  your  presence,  and  so  forth,  and  that  makes  me  know 
that  you  are  here,  and  that  the  table  is  here,  and  things 
I  see,  feel  and  hear,  are  here.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
a  very  great  part  of  my  existence  of  which  I  am  not  con- 
scious— all  the  different  organs  inside  the  body,  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  brain,  the  brain  itself ;  nobody  is  con- 
scious of  these  things. 

W  hen  I  eat  food  I  do  it  consciously,  when  I  assimilate 
it  I  do  it  unconsciously,  when  the  food  is  manufactured 
into  blood  it  is  done  unconsciously ;  when  out  of  the 
blood  all  the  different  parts  of  my  body  are  made,  it  is 
done  unconsciously  ;  and  yet  it  is  I  who  am  doing  this  ; 
there  cannot  be  twenty  people  in  this  one  body.  How 
do  I  know  that  I  do  it,  and  nobody  else  ?  It  may  be 
urged  that  my  business  is  only  in  eating  the  food,  and 
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assimilating  the  food,  and  that  manufacturing  the  body 
out  of  the  food  is  done  for  me  by  somebody  else.  That 
cannot  be,  because  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  almost 
every  action  of  which  we  are  unconscious  now  can  be 
again  brought  up  to  the  plane  of  consciousness.  The  heart 
is  beating  apparently  without  our  control ;  we  none  of 
us  here  can  control  the  heart ;  it  goes  on  its  own  way. 
But  by  practice  men  can  bring  even  the  heart  under  control, 
until  it  will  just  beat  at  will,  slowly,  or  quickly,  or  almost 
stop.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  body  can  be  brought  under 
control.  What  does  this  show  ?  That  these  things  which 
are  beneath  consciousness  are  also  worked  by  us,  only 
we  are  doing  it  unconsciously.  We  have,  then,  two  planes 
in  which  the  human  mind  is  working.  First  is  the  con- 
scious plane  ;  that  is  to  say  that  sort  of  work  which  is 
always  accompanied  with  the  feeling  of  egoism.  Next 
comes  the  unconscious  plane,  the  work  beneath,  that 
which  is  unaccompanied  by  the  feeling  of  egoism.  That 
part  of  mind-work  which  is  unaccompanied  with  feeling 
of  egoism  is  unconscious  work,  and  that  part  which  is 
accompanied  witli  the  feeling  of  egoism  is  conscious 
work.  In  the  lower  animals  this  unconscious  work  is 
called  instinct.  In  higher  animals,  and  in  the  highest  of 
all  animals,  man,  the  second  part,  that  which  is  accom- 
panied with  the  feeling  of  egoism,  prevails,  and  is  called 
conscious  work. 

But  it  does  not  end  here.  There  is  a  still  higher 
plane  upon  which  the  mind  can  work.  It  can  go  beyond 
consciousness.     Just    as   unconscious   work    is    beneath 
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consciousness,  so  there  is  another  work  which  is  above 
consciousness,  and  which,  also,  is  not  accompanied  with 
the  feeHng  of  egoism.  The  feehng  of  egoism  is  only  on 
the  middle  plane.  When  the  mind  is  above  or  below  that 
line  there  is  no  feeling  of  "  I,"  and  yet  the  mind  works. 
When  the  mind  goes  beyond  this  line  of  self-conscious- 
ness it  is  called  Samadhi,  or  super-consciousness.  It  is 
above  consciousness.  How,  for  instance,  do  we  know 
that  a  man  in  Samadhi  has  not  gone  below  his  conscious- 
ness, has  not  degenerated,  instead  of  going  higher  ?  In 
both  cases  the  works  are  unaccompanied  with  egoism  ? 
The  answer  is,  by  the  effects,  by  the  results  of  the  work, 
we  know  that  which  is  below,  and  that  which  is  above. 
When  a  man  goes  into  deep  sleep  he  enters  a  plane 
beneath  consciousness.  He  works  the  body  all  the  time, 
he  breathes,  he  moves  the  body,  perhaps,  in  his  sleep, 
without  any  accompanying  feeling  of  ego  ;  he  is  uncon- 
scious, and  when  he  returns  from  his  sleep  he  is  the  same 
man  who  went  into  it.  The  sum-total  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  before  he  went  into  the  sleep  remains  the 
same  ;  it  has  not  increased  at  all.  No  enlightenment 
has  come.  But  if  a  man  goes  into  Samadhi,  if  he  goes 
into  it  a  fool,  he  comes  out  a  sage. 

What  makes  the  difference  ?  From  one  state  a  man 
comes  out  the  very  same  man  that  went  in,  and  out  of 
another  state  the  man  becomes  enlightened,  a  sage,  a 
prophet,  a  saint,  his  whole  character  changed,  his  life 
changed,  illumined.  These  are  the  two  effects.  Now 
the  effects  being  different,  the  causes  must   be  different. 
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As  this  illumination,  with  which  a  man  comes  back  from 
Samadhi,  is  much  higher  than  can  be  got  from  uncon- 
sciousness, or  much  higher  than  can  be  got  by  reasoning 
in  a  conscious  state,  it  must  therefore  be  super-con- 
sciousness, and  Samadhi  is  called  the  super-conscious 
state. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  idea  of  Samadhi.  What  is  its 
application?  The  application  is  here.  The  field  of  reason, 
or  of  the  conscious  workings  of  the  mind,  is  narrow 
and  limited.  There  is  a  little  circle  within  which  human 
reason  will  have  to  move.  It  cannot  go  beyond  it. 
Every  attempt  to  go  beyond  is  impossible,  yet  it  is 
beyond  this  circle  of  reason  that  lies  all  that  humanity 
holds  most  dear.  All  tliese  questions,  whether  there  is 
an  immortal  soul,  whether  there  is  a  God,  whether  there 
is  any  supreme  intelligence  guiding  this  universe,  are 
beyond  the  field  of  reason.  Reason  can  never  answer 
these  questions.  What  does  reason  say  ?  It  says,  "  I 
am  agnostic  ;  I  do  not  know  either  yea  or  nay."  Yet 
these  questions  are  so  important  to  us.  Without  a 
proper  answer  to  them,  human  life  will  be  impossible. 
All  our  ethical  theories,  all  our  moral  attitudes,  all  that 
is  good  and  great  in  human  nature,  has  been  moulded 
upon  answers  that  ha\e  come  from  beyond  that  circle. 
It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that  we  should  have 
answers  to  these  questions ;  without  such  answers 
human  life  will  be  impossible.  If  life  is  only  a  little  fi\e 
minutes'  thing,  if  the  universe  is  only  a  "fortuitous  com- 
bination   of  atoms,"    then    why    should    I    do   good    to 
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another  ?  Why  should  there  be  mercy,  justice,  or 
fellow  feeling  ?  The  best  thing  for  this  world  would  be 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  each  man  for  himself. 
If  there  is  no  hope,  why  should  I  love  my  brother,  and 
not  cut  his  throat  ?  If  there  is  nothing  beyond,  if  there 
is  no  freedom,  but  only  rigorous  dead  laws,  I  should  only 
try  to  make  myself  happy  here.  You  will  find  people 
saying,  now-a-days,  that  they  have  utilitarian  grounds  as 
the  basis  of  all  morality.  What  is  this  basis  ?  Procuring 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  the  greatest  number. 
Why  should  I  do  this  ?  Why  should  I  not  produce  the 
greatest  unhappiness  to  the  greatest  number,  if  that 
serves  my  purpose  ?  How  will  utilitarians  answer  this 
question  ?  How  do  you  know  what  is  right,  or  what  is 
wrong  ?  I  am  impelled  by  my  desire  for  happiness  and  I 
fulfil  it,  and  it  is  in  my  nature  ;  I  know  nothing  beyond. 
I  have  these  desires,  and  must  fulfil  them  ;  why  should 
you  complain  ?  Whence  come  all  these  truths  about 
human  life,  about  morahty,  about  the  immortal  soul, 
about  God,  about  love  and  sympathy,  about  being  good, 
and,  above  all,  about  being  unselfish  ? 

All  ethics,  all  human  action,  and  all  human  thought, 
hang  upon  this  one  idea  of  unselfishness  ;  the  whole  idea 
of  human  life  can  be  put  in  that  one  word,  unselfishness. 
Why  should  we  be  unselfish  ?  Where  is  the  necessity, 
the  force,  the  power,  of  my  being  unselfish  ?  Why 
should  I  be  ?  You  call  yourself  a  rational  man,  a 
utilitarian,  but,  if  you  do  not  show  me  a  reason,  I  say 
you  are  irrational.      Show  me  the  reason  why  I  should 
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not  be  selfish,  why  I  should  not  be  like  a  brute,  act- 
ing without  reason  ?  It  may  be  good  as  poetry,  but 
poetry  is  not  reason.  Show  me  a  reason.  W'liy  shall  I 
be  unselfish,  and  why  be  good  ?  Because  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
So-and-so  say  so  does  not  weigh  with  me.  Where  is 
the  utility  of  my  being  unselfish  ?  My  utility  is  to  be 
selfish,  if  utility  means  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness. 
I  may  get  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  by  cheating 
and  robbing  others.  What  is  the  answer  ?  The  utili- 
tarian can  never  give  it.  The  answer  is  that  this  world  is 
only  one  drop  in  an  infinite  ocean,  one  link  in  an  infinite 
chain.  Where  did  those  that  preached  unselfishness, 
and  taught  it  to  the  human  race,  get  this  idea  ?  We 
know  it  is  not  instinctive  ;  the  animals,  which  have  in- 
stinct, do  not  know  it.  Neither  is  it  reason ;  reason 
does  not  know  anything  about  these  ideas.  Whence 
then  did  they  come  ? 

We  find,  in  studying  history,  one  fact  held  in 
common  by  all  the  great  teachers  of  religion  the  world 
ever  had  ;  they  all  claim  to  have  got  these  truths  from 
beyond,  only  many  of  them  did  not  know  what  they 
were  getting.  For  instance,  one  would  say  that  an 
angel  came  down  in  the  form  of  a  human  being,  with 
wings,  and  said  to  him,  "  Hear,  oh  man,  this  is  the 
message."  Another  says  that  a  Deva,  a  bright  being, 
appeared  to  him.  Another  says  he  dreamed  that  his 
ancestor  came  and  told  him  all  these  things.  He  did 
not  know  anything  beyond  that.  But  this  thing  is 
common,  that  all  claim  either  that  they  saw  angels,  or 
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heard  the  voice  of  God,  or  saw  some  wonderful  vision. 
All  claim  that  this  knowledge  has  come  to  them  from 
beyond,  not  through  their  reasoning  power.  What  does 
the  science  of  Yoga  teach  ?  It  teaches  that  they  were 
right  in  claiming  that  all  this  knowledge  came  to  them 
from  beyond  reasoning,  but  that  it  came  from  within 
themselves. 

The  Yogi  teaches  that  the  mind  itself  has  a  higher 
state  of  existence,  beyond  reason,  a  super-conscious 
state,  and  when  the  mind  gets  to  that  higher  state,  then 
this  knowledge,  beyond  reasoning,  comes  to  a  man, 
metaphysical  knowledge,  beyond  all  physical  knowledge. 
Metaphysical  and  transcendental  knowledge  comes  to 
that  man,  and  this  state  of  going  beyond  reason,  tran- 
scending ordinary  human  nature,  sometimes  may  come 
by  chance  to  a  man  who  does  not  understand  its  science ; 
he,  as  it  were,  stumbles  into  it.  When  he  stumbles 
into  it,  he  generally  interprets  it  as  from  outside.  So 
this  explains  why  an  inspiration,  or  this  transcendental 
knowledge,  may  be  the  same  in  different  countries,  but 
in  one  country  it  will  seem  to  come  through  an  angel, 
and  in  another  through  a  Deva,  and  in  another  through 
God.  What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  mind 
brought  the  knowledge  by  its  own  nature,  and  that  the 
finding  of  the  knowledge  was  interpreted  according  to 
the  beliefs  and  education  of  the  person  through  whom  it 
came.  The  real  fact  is  that  these  various  men,  as  it 
were,  stumbled  into  this  super-conscious  state. 

The  Yogi  says  there  is  a  great  danger  in  stumbling 
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into  this  state.  In  a  good  many  cases  there  is  the  danger 
of  the  brain  being  destroyed,  and,  as  a  rule,  you  will  find 
that  all  those  men,  however  great  they  were,  who  have 
stumbled  into  this  super-conscious  state,  without  under- 
standing it,  grope  in  the  dark,  and  generally  have,  along 
with  their  knowledge,  some  quaint  superstition.     They 
open  themselves  to  hallucinations.     Mohammed  claimed 
that  the  Angel  Gabriel  came  to  him  in  a  cave  one  day 
and  took   him  on  the  heavenly  horse,  Harak,   and    he 
visited  the  heavens.      But,   with    all    that,   Mohammed 
spoke  some  wonderful  truths.     If  you  read  the  Qur'an, 
you  find  the   most  wonderful  truths  mixed  with   these 
superstitions.     How    will    you   explain    it  ?     That   man 
was  inspired,  no  doubt,  but   that   inspiration  was,  as  it 
were,  stumbled  upon.     He  was  not  a  trained  Yogi,  and 
did  not  know  the  reason  of  what  he  was  doing.     Think 
of  the  good  Mohammed  did  to  the  world,  and  think  of 
the  great  evil  that  has  been  done  through  his  fanaticism  ! 
Think  of  the  millions  massacred  through  his  teachings, 
mothers  bereft  of  their  children,  children  made  orphans, 
whole    countries   destroyed,    millions   upon    millions    of 
people  killed  ! 

So  we  see  in  studying  the  lives  of  all  these  great 
teachers  that  there  was  this  danger.  Yet  we  find,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  were  all  inspired.  Somehow  or 
other  they  got  into  the  super-conscious  state,  only,  when- 
ever a  prophet  got  into  that  state  by  simple  force  of 
emotion,  just  by  heightening  his  emotional  nature,  he 
brought  away  from  that  state  some  truths,  but  also  some 
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fanaticism,  some  superstition  which  injured  the  world  as 
much  as  the  greatness  of  the  teaching  did  good.  To  get 
any  reason  out  of  this  mass  of  incongruity  we  call  human 
life  Ave  have  to  transcend  our  reason,  but  we  must  do  it 
scientifically,  slowly,  by  regular  practice,  and  we  must 
cast  off  all  superstition.  We  must  take  it  up  just  as  any 
other  science,  reason  we  must  have  to  lay  our  foundation,  we 
must  follow  reason  as  far  as  it  leads,  and  when  reason 
fails  reason  itself  will  show  us  the  way  to  the  highest 
plane.  So  whenever  we  hear  a  man  say  "  I  am  in- 
spired," and  then  talk  the  most  irrational  nonsense, 
simply  reject  it.  Why  ?  Because  these  three  states 
of  the  mind — instinct,  reason^^nd  super-consciousness, 
or  the  unconscious,  conscious,  and  super-conscious 
states — belong  to  one  and  the  same  mind.  There  are  not 
three  minds  in  one  man,  but  one  develops  into  the  other. 
Instinct  develops  into  reason,  and  reason  into  the  trans- 
cendental consciousness  ;  therefore  one  never  contradicts 
the  other.  So,  whenever  you  meet  with  wild  statements 
which  contradict  human  reason  and  common  sense,  reject 
them  without  any  fear,  because  the  real  inspiration  will 
never  contradict,  but  will  fulfil.  Just  as  you  find  the 
great  prophets  saying,  "  I  come  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil,"  so  this  inspiration  always  comes  to  fulfil  reason, 
and  is  in  direct  harmony  with  reason,  and  whenever  it 
contradicts  reason  you  must  know  that  it  is  not  in- 
spiration. 

All  the  different  steps  in  Yoga  are  intended  to  bring 
us  scientifically  to  the  super-conscious  state,  or  Samadhi. 
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Furthermore,  this  is  a  most  vital  point  to  understand, 
that  inspiration  is  as  much  in  every  man's  nature  as  it 
was  in  the  ancient  prophets.  These  prophets  were  not 
unique  ;  they  were  just  the  same  as  you  or  I.  They 
were  great  Yogis.  They  had  gained  this  super-con- 
sciousness, and  you  and  I  can  get  the  same.  They 
were  not  pecuHar  people.  The  very  fact  that  one  man 
ever  reached  that  state  will  prove  that  it  is  possible  for 
every  man  to  do  so.  Not  only  is  it  possible,  but  every 
man  must,  eventually,  get  to  that  state,  and  that  is 
religion.  Experience  is  the  only  teacher  we  ha\  e.  We 
may  talk  and  reason  all  our  lives,  without  ever  under- 
standing a  word  of  truth,  until  we  experience  it  our- 
selves. You  cannot  hope  to  make  a  man  a  surgeon  by 
simply  giving  him  a  few  books.  You  cannot  satisfy  my 
curiosity  to  see  a  country  by  showing  me  a  map ;  I 
must  have  actual  experience.  Maps  can  only  create  a 
little  curiosity  in  us  to  get  more  perfect  knowledge, 
l^eyond  that,  they  have  no  value  whatever.  All  clinging 
to  books  only  degenerates  the  human  mind.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  horrible  blasphemy  than  to  say  that  all 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  confined  in  this  or  that  book  ? 
How  dare  men  call  God  infinite,  and  yet  try  to  com- 
press Him  into  the  covers  of  a  little  book!  Millions  of 
people  have  been  killed  because  they  did  not  believe 
what  the  books  say,  because  they  would  not  see  all  the 
knowledge  of  God  within  the  covers  of  a  book.  Of 
course  this  killing  and  murdering  has  gone  by,  but  the 
world  is  still  tremendously  bound  up  in  a  belief  in  books. 
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In  order  to  reach  the  super-conscious  state  in  a 
scientific  manner  we  have  to  pass  through  these  various 
steps  that  I  have  been  teaching  you  in  Raja  Yoga.  After 
Pratyahara  and  Dharana,  which  I  taught  you  in  the  last 
lecture,  we  come  to  Dhyana,  meditation.  When  the  mind 
has  been  trained  to  remain  fixed  on  a  certain  internal  or 
external  location,  there  comes  to  it  the  power  of,  as  it 
were,  flowing  in  an  unbroken  current  towards  that  point. 
This  state  is  called  Dhyana.  When  this  power  of  Dhyana 
has  been  so  much  intensified  as  to  be  able  to  reject  the 
external  part  of  perception,  and  remain  meditating  only 
on  the  internal  part,  the  meaning,  that  state  is  called 
Samadhi.  The  three — Dharana,  Dhyana  and  Samadhi — 
together  are  called  Samyama.  That  is,  if  the  mind  can 
first  concentrate  upon  an  object,  and  then  is  able  to 
continue  in  that  concentration  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
then,  by  continued  concentration,  to  dwell  only  on  the 
internal  part  of  the  perception  of  which  the  object  was 
the  effect,  everything  comes  under  the  control  of  such  a 
mind. 

This  meditative  state  is  the  highest  state  of  existence. 
So  long  as  there  is  desire  no  real  happiness  can  come. 
It  is  only  the  contemplative,  witness-like  study  of  objects 
that  brings  to  us  real  enjoyment  and  happiness.  The 
animal  has  its  happiness  in  the  senses,  the  man  in  his 
intellect,  and  the  God  in  spiritual  contemplation.  It  is 
only  to  the  soul  that  has  attained  to  this  contemplative 
state  that  the  world  has  really  become  beautiful.  To 
him  who  desires  nothing,  and  does  not  mix  himself  up 
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with    them,    the    manifold   changes   of  nature    are    one 
panorama  of  beauty  and  subHmity. 

These  ideas  have  to  be  understood  in  Dhyana,  or 
meditation.  We  hear  a  sound.  First  there  is  the 
external  vibration,  second,  the  nerve  motion  that  carries 
it  to  the  mind,  third,  the  reaction  from  the  mind,  along 
with  which  flashes  the  knowledge  of  the  object  which 
was  the  external  cause  of  these  different  changes  from 
the  ethereal  vibrations  to  the  mental  reaction.  These 
three  are  called  in  Yoga,  Sabdha  (sound),  Artha  (mean- 
ing), and  Jnana  (knowledge).  In  the  language  of  physio- 
logy they  are  called  the  ethereal  vibration,  the  motion  in 
ihe  nerve  and  brain,  and  the  mental  reaction.  Now 
these,  though  distinct  processes,  have  become  mixed  up 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  become  quite  indistinct.  In  fact, 
we  cannot  now  perceive  any  of  these  causes  ;  we  only 
perceive  the  effect  of  these  three,  which  effect  we  call 
the  external  object.  Every  act  of  perception  includes 
these  three,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shouUl  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  them. 

When,  by  the  previous  preparations,  the  mind  becomes 
strong  and  controlled,  and  the  power  of  finer  perception 
has  been  attained,  then  the  mind  should  be  employed  in 
meditation.  This  meditation  must  begin  witli  gross 
objects  and  slowly  rise  to  finer,  then  to  finer  and  finer, 
until  it  has  become  objectless.  The  mind  should  first 
be  employed  in  perceiving  the  external  causes  of  sensa- 
tions, then  the  internal  motions,  and  then  the  reaction  of 
the  mind.     When    it  has  succeeded    in    perceiving  the 
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external  causes  of  sensations  by  themselves  it  will  acquire 
the  power  of  perceiving  all  fine  material  existences,  all 
fine  bodies  and  forms.  When  it  can  succeed  in  perceiv- 
ing the  motions  inside,  by  themselves,  it  will  gain  the 
control  of  all  mental  waves,  in  itself  or  in  others,  even 
before  they  have  translated  themselves  into  physical 
forces ;  and  when  he  will  be  able  to  perceive  the  mental 
reaction  by  itself  the  Yogi  will  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
everything,  as  every  sensible  object,  and  every  thought, 
is  the  result  of  this  reaction.  Then  will  he  have  seen,  as 
it  were,  the  very  foundations  of  his  mind,  and  it  will  be 
under  his  perfect  control.  Different  powers  will  come  to 
the  Yogi,  and  if  he  yields  to  the  temptations  of  any  one  of 
these  the  road  to  his  further  progress  will  be  barred. 
Such  is  the  evil  of  running  after  enjoyments.  But,  if  he 
is  strong  enough  to  reject  even  these  miraculous  powers, 
he  will  attain  to  the  goal  of  Yoga,  the  complete  suppres- 
sion of  the  waves  in  the  ocean  of  the  mind  ;  then  the 
glory  of  the  soul,  untrammelled  by  the  distractions  of  the 
mind,  or  the  motions  of  his  body,  will  shine  in  its  full 
efi'ulgence.  And  the  Yogi  will  find  himself  as  he  is  and 
as  he  always  was,  the  essence  of  knowledge,  the  immortal, 
the  all-pervading. 

Samadhi  is  the  property  of  every  human  being — 
nay,  every  animal.  From  the  lowest  animal  to  the 
highest  angelic  being,  some  time  or  other  each  one  will 
have  to  come  to  that  state,  and  then,  and  then  alone,  will 
religion  begin  for  him.  And  all  this  time,  what  are  we 
doing  ?     We   are   only  struggling  towards  that   stage  ; 
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there  is  now  no  difference  between  us  and  those  who 
have  no  reHgion,  because  we  have  had  no  experience. 
What  is  concentration  good  for,  save  to  bring  us  to  this 
experience  ?  Each  one  of  the  steps  to  attain  this 
Samadhi  has  been  reasoned  out,  properly  adjusted, 
scientifically  organised,  and,  when  faithfully  practised, 
will  surely  lead  us  to  the  desired  end.  Then  will  all 
sorrows  cease,  all  miseries  vanish  ;  the  seeds  of  actions 
will  be  burned,  and  the  soul  will  be  free  for  ever. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

RAJA    YOGA    IN    BRIEF. 

This  is  a  summary  of  Raja  Yoga  freely  translated  from 
the  Kurma  Purana. 

The  tire  of  Yoga  burns  the  cage  of  sin  that  is  around 
a  man.  Knowledge  becomes  purified,  and  Nirvana  is 
directly  obtained.  From  Yoga  comes  knowledge ;  know- 
ledge again  helps  the  Yogi.  He  who  is  a  compound  of 
both  Yoga  and  knowledge,  with  him  the  Lord  is  pleased. 
Those  that  practise  Mahayoga,  either  once  a  day,  or 
twice  a  day,  or  thrice,  or  always,  know  them  to  be  gods. 
Yoga  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  is  called  the  Abhava, 
and  the  other  "  Mahayoga."  Where  one's  self  is  medi- 
tated upon  as  zero,  and  bereft  of  quality,  that  is  called 
Abhava;  the  Yogi,  by  each  one,  realises  his  Self.  That  in 
which  one  sees  the  self  as  full  of  bliss  and  bereft  of  all 
impurities,  and  one  with  God,  is  called  Mahayoga.  The 
other  Yogas  that  we  read  and  hear  of,  do  not  deserve  one 
particle  of  this  great  Brahmayoga,  in  which  the  Yogi 
finds  himself  and  the  whole  universe  as  God  Himself. 
This  is  the  highest  of  all  Yogas. 

These  are  the  steps  in  Raja  Yoga.  Yama,  Niyama, 
Asana,  Pranayama,  Pratyahara,  Dharana,  Dhyana,  and 
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Samadhi,  of  which,  non-injuring  anybody,  truthfulness, 
non-covetousness,  chastity,  not  receiving  anything  from 
another,  are  called  Yama  ;  it  purifies  the  mind,  the  Chitta. 
By  thought,  word,  an3  deed,  always,  and  in  every  living 
being,  not  producing  pain  is  what  is  called  Ahimsa, 
non-injuring.  There  is  no  \  irtue  higher  than  this  non- 
injuring.  There  is  no  happiness  higher  than  wliat  a  man 
obtains  by  this  attitude  of  non-offensiveness  to  all  crea- 
tion. By  truth  we  attain  to  work.  Through  trutli 
everything  is  attained  ;  in  truth  everything  is  established. 
Relating  facts  as  they  are ;  this  is  truth.  Not  taking 
others'  goods  by  stealth  or  by  force,  is  called  Asteyam, 
non-covetousness.  Chastity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
always,  and  in  all  conditions,  is  what  is  called  Brahma- 
charya.  Not  receiving  any  present  from  anybody,  even 
when  one  is  suffering  terribly,  is  what  is  called  Apari- 
graha.  When  a  man  receives  a  gift  from  another  man, 
the  theory  is  that  his  heart  becomes  impure,  he  becomes 
low,  he  loses  his  independence,  he  becomes  bound  and 
attached.  The  following  are  helps  to  success  in  Yoga. 
Niyama,  regular  habits  and  observances;  Tapas, 
austerity;  Svadhyaya,  study;  Santosa,  contentment; 
Saucham,  purity  ;  Iswara  pranidhana,  worshipping  God. 
Fasting,  or  in  other  ways  controlling  the  body,  is  called 
the   physical  Tapas. 

Repeating  the  Vedas,  and  other  Mantrams,  by  which 
the  Sattva  material  in  the  body  is  purified,  is  called 
study,  Svadhyaya.  There  are  three  sorts  of  repetitions 
of  these  Mantrams.     One  is  called   the   \erbal,  another 
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semi-verbal,  and  the  third  mental.  The  verbal  or  audi- 
ble is  the  lowest,  and  the  inaudible  is  the  highest  of  all. 
The  repetition  which  is  so  loud  that  anybody  can  hear  it 
is  the  verbal;  the  next  one  is  where  only  the  organs  begin 
to  vibrate,  but  no  sound  is  heard  ;  another  man  sitting 
near  cannot  hear  what  is  being  said.  That  in  which 
there  is  no  sound,  only  mental  repetition  of  the  Mantram, 
at  the  same  time  thinking  of  its  meaning,  is  called  the 
"  mental  muttering,"  and  is  the  highest.  The  sages 
have  said  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  purification,  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  The  purification  for  the  body  is 
by  water,  earth,  or  other  materials ;  the  external  puri- 
fication, as  by  bathing,  etc.  Purification  of  the  mind 
by  truth,  and  by  all  the  other  virtues,  is  what  is  called 
internal  purification.  Both  are  necessary.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  a  man  should  be  internally  pure  and 
externally  dirty.  When  both  are  not  attainable  the 
internal  purity  is  the  better,  but  no  one  will  be  a  Yogi 
until  he  has  both. 

Worship  is  by  praise,  by  memory,  having  devotion  to 
God.  We  have  spoken  about  Yama  and  Niyama ;  next 
comes  Pranayama.  Prana  means  the  vital  forces  in  one's 
own  body,  Yama  means  controlling  them.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  Pranayama,  the  very  simple,  the  middle, 
and  the  very  high.  The  whole  of  Pranayama  is  di\-ided 
into  two  parts ;  one  is  called  filling,  and  the  other  is 
called  emptying.  When  you  begin  with  twelve  seconds 
it  is  the  lowest  Pranayama ;  when  you  begin  with  twenty- 
four  seconds  it  is  the  middle  Pranayama  ;  that  Pranayama 
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is  the  best  which  begins  with  thirty-six  seconds.  That 
Pranayama  in  w'hich  there  is  first  perspiration,  then 
vibration  of  the  body,  and  then  rising  from  the  seat  and 
joining  of  the  man's  soul  with  great  bHss  is  the  very 
highest  Pranayama.  There  is  a  I^Iantram  called 
the  Gayatri.  It  is  a  very  holy  verse  of  the  \'edas. 
♦'  We  meditate  on  the  glory  of  that  Being  who  has  pro- 
duced this  universe ;  may  He  enlighten  our  minds." 
Then  Om  is  joined  to  it,  at  the  beginning  and  end.  In 
one  Pranayama  repeat  three  Gayatris.  In  all  books  they 
speak  of  Pranayama  being  divided  into  Rechaka  (reject- 
ing or  exhaling),  Puraka  (inhaling),  and  Kumbhaka 
(restraining,  stationary).  The  Indriyas,  the  organs  of 
the  senses,  are  acting  outwards  and  coming  in  contact 
with  external  objects.  Bringing  them  under  the  control 
of  the  will  is  what  is  called  Pratyahara ;  gathering 
towards  oneself  is  the  literal  translation. 

Fixing  the  mind  on  the  lotus  of  the  heart,  or  on  the 
centre  of  the  head,  is  what  is  called  Dharana.  When 
remaining  in  one  place,  making  one  place  as  the  base, 
when  the  waves  of  the  mind  rise  up,  without  being 
touched  by  other  waves — when  all  other  waves  ha\e 
stopped — and  one  wave  only  rises  in  the  mind,  that  is 
called  Dhyana,  meditation.  When  no  basis  is  necessary, 
when  the  whole  of  the  mind  has  become  one  wave,  one- 
formedness,  it  is  called  Samadhi.  Bereft  of  all  help  from 
places  and  centres,  only  the  meaning  of  the  thing  is 
present.  If  the  mind  can  be  fixed  on  one  centre  for 
twelve  seconds  it  will  be  a  Dharana,  twelve  such  Dharanas 
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will  be  a  Dhyana,  and  twelve  such  Dhyanas  will  be  a 
Samadhi.  The  next  is  Asana  (posture).  The  only 
thing  to  understand  is  to  hold  the  body  straight,  leaving 
the  body  free,  with  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  head 
straight.  Where  there  is  fire,  or  in  water,  or  on 
ground  which  is  strewn  with  dry  leaves,  or  where  there 
are  wild  animals,  where  four  streets  meet,  or  where 
there  is  too  much  noise,  or  too  much  fear,  or  too  many 
ant  hills,  where  there  are  many  wicked  persons,  Yoga 
must  not  be  practised  in  such  places.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  India.  When  the  body  feels  very 
lazy  do  not  practise,  or  when  the  mind  is  very  miserable 
and  sorrowful,  or  when  the  body  is  ill.  Go  to  a  place 
which  is  well  hidden,  and  where  people  do  not  come  to 
disturb  you.  As  soon  as  you  do  not  want  people  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  all  the  curiosity  in  the  world 
will  be  awakened,  but,  if  you  go  into  the  street  and  want 
people  to  know  what  you  are  doing,  they  will  not  care. 
Do  not  choose  dirty  places.  Rather  choose  beautiful 
scenery,  or  a  room  in  your  own  house  which  is  beautiful. 
When  you  practise,  first  salute  all  the  ancient  Yogis,  and 
your  own  Guru,  and  God,  and  then  begin. 

Dhyana  is  spoken  of,  and  a  few  examples  are  given  of 
what  to  meditate  upon.  Sit  straight,  and  look  at  the  tip 
of  your  nose.  Later  on  we  will  come  to  know  how  that 
concentrates  the  mind,  how  by  controlling  the  two  optic 
nerves  one  advances  a  long  way  towards  the  control  of 
the  arc  of  reaction,  and  so  to  the  control  of  the  will. 
These  are  a  few  specimens  of  meditation.     Imagine  a 
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lotus  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  several  inches  up,  and 
virtue  as  its  centre,  the  stalk  as  knowledge.  The  eight 
petals  of  the  lotus  are  the  eight  powers  of  the  Yogi. 
Inside,  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  renunciation.  If  the 
Yogi  refuses  the  external  powers  he  will  come  to  salva- 
tion. So  the  eight  petals  of  the  lotus  are  the  eight 
powers,  but  the  internal  stamens  and  pistils  are  the 
extreme  renunciation,  the  renunciation  of  all  these. 
Inside  of  tliat  lotus  think  of  the  Golden  One,  the 
Almighty,  the  Intangible,  He  whose  name  is  Om,  tlie  In- 
expressible, surrounded  with  effulgent  light.  Meditate 
on  that.  Another  meditation  is  given.  Think  of  a 
space  in  your  heart,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  space  think 
that  a  flame  is  burning.  Think  of  that  flame  as  your 
own  soul,  and  inside  that  flame  is  another  space,  efful- 
gent, and  that  is  the  Soul  of  your  soul,  God.  Meditate 
upon  that  in  the  heart.  Cliastity,  non-injuring,  pardon- 
ing everyone,  even  the  greatest  enemy,  truth,  faith  in  the 
Lord,  these  are  all  difl"erent  \'rittis.  i^e  not  afraid  if  you 
are  not  perfect  in  all  of  these  ;  work,  and  the  others  will 
come.  He  who  has  given  up  all  attachment,  all  fear, 
and  all  anger,  he  whose  whole  soul  has  gone  unto  the 
Lord,  he  who  has  taken  refuge  in  the  Lord,  whose  heart 
has  become  purified,  with  wliatsoever  desire  he  comes  to 
the  Lord  He  will  grant  that  to  him.  Therefore  worship 
Him  through  knowledge,  or  worship  Him  through  love, 
or  worship  Him  through  renunciation. 

"  He   is    my   beloved    worshipper,   he  is  my  beloved 
Ijhakta,    who  is  not  jealous  of   any  being,  who  is  the 
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friend  of  all,  who  is  merciful  to  all,  who  has  nothing  of 
his  own,  whose  egotism  is  lost ;  he  who  is  always  satis- 
fied ;  he  who  works  always  in  Yoga,  whose  self  has  be- 
come controlled,  whose  w-ill  is  firm,  whose  mind  and 
whose  intelligence  are  given  up  unto  me,  know  that  he  is 
my  beloved  Bhakta.  From  whom  comes  no  disturbance, 
who  never  becomes  the  cause  of  disturbance  to  others, 
he  who  has  given  up  excessive  joy,  grief,  and  fear,  and 
anxiety.  Such  a  one  is  my  beloved.  He  who  does  not 
depend  on  anything,  pure,  active,  gi\'ing  up  all,  who 
does  not  care  whether  good  comes  or  evil,  never  becomes 
miserable ;  he  who  is  the  same  in  praise  or  in  blame, 
with  a  silent,  thoughtful  mind,  blessed  with  what  little 
comes  in  his  way,  homeless,  he  who  has  no  home,  the 
whole  world  is  his  home,  steady  in  his  ideas,  such  a  one 
becomes  a  Yogi." 

There  was  a  great  god-sage  called  Narada.  Just  as 
there  are  sages  among  mankind,  great  Yogis,  so  there 
are  great  Yogis  among  the  gods.  Narada  was  a  good 
Yogi,  and  very  great.  He  travelled  everywhere,  and  one 
day  he  was  passing  through  a  forest,  and  he  saw  a  man 
who  had  been  meditating  until  the  white  ants  had  built 
a  huge  mound  round  his  body,  he  had  been  sitting  in 
that  position  so  long.  He  said  to  Narada,  "  Where  are 
you  going  ?  "  Narada  replied,  "I  am  going  to  heaven." 
"  Then  ask  God  when  He  will  be  merciful  to  me  ;  when 
I  will  attain  freedom."  Further  on  Narada  saw  another 
man.  He  was  jumping  about,  singing,  dancing,  and 
said,  "  Oh,  Narada,  where  are  you  going  ?  "     His  voice 
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and  his  gestures  were  wild.  Narada  said,  "  I  am  going 
to  heaven."  "  Then,  ask  when  I  will  be  free."  So 
Narada  went  on.  In  the  course  of  time  he  came  again 
by  the  same  road,  and  there  was  the  man  who  had  been 
meditating  till  the  ant-hills  had  grown  round  him.  He 
said,  "Oh,  Narada,  did  you  ask  the  Lord  about  me?" 
"  Oh,  yes."  "  What  did  He  say  ?  "  "  The  Lord  told  me 
that  you  would  attain  freedom  in  four  more  births." 
Then  the  man  began  to  weep  and  wail,  and  said,  "  I  have 
meditated  until  an  ant-liill  has  been  raised  around  me, 
and  I  have  four  more  births  yet."  Narada  went  to 
the  other  man.  "  Did  you  ask  my  question  ?  "  "  Oh. 
yes.  Do  you  see  this  tamarind  tree?  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  as  many  leaves  as  there  are  on  that  tree,  so  many 
times  you  will  be  born,  and  then  you  will  attain  freedom." 
Then  the  man  began  to  dance  for  joy,  and  said,  "  I  will 
have  freedom  after  such  a  short  time."  A  voice  came. 
"  iSIy  child,  you  will  have  freedom  this  minute."  That 
was  the  reward  for  his  perseverance.  He  was  ready  to 
work  through  all  those  births,  nothing  discouraged  him. 
But  the  first  man  felt  that  even  four  more  births  must  be 
too  long.  Only  perseverance  like  that  of  the  man  who 
was  willing  to  wait  zeons  will  bring  about  the  highest 
result. 


PATANJALI'S 
YOGA     APHORISMS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Before  going  into  the  Yoga  Aphorisms  I  will  try  to 
discuss  one  great  question,  upon  which  the  whole  theory 
of  religion  rests,  for  the  Yogis.  It  seems  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  great  minds  of  the  world,  and  it  has 
been  nearly  demonstrated  by  researches  into  physical 
nature,  that  we  are  the  outcome  and  manifestation  of  an 
absolute  condition,  back  of  our  present  relative  condition, 
and  are  going  forward,  to  return  again  to  that  absolute. 
This  being  granted,  the  question  is,  which  is  better,  the 
absolute  or  this  state  ?  There  are  not  wanting  people 
who  think  that  this  manifested  state  is  the  highest  state 
of  man.  Thinkers  of  great  calibre  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  manifested  specimens  of  undifferentiated 
being,  and  this  differentiated  state  is  higher  than  the 
absolute.  Because  in  the  absolute  there  cannot  be  any 
quality  they  imagine  that  it  must  be  insensate,  dull,  and 
lifeless,  that  only  this  life  can  be  enjoyed,  and  therefore 
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we  must  cling  to  it.  First  of  all  we  want  to  inquire  into 
other  solutions  of  life.  There  was  an  old  solution  that 
man  after  death  remained  the  same,  that  all  his  good 
sides,  minus  his  evil  sides,  remained  for  ever.  Logically 
slated  this  means  that  man's  goal  is  the  world ;  this 
world  carried  a  stage  higher,  and  with  elimination  of  its 
c\  ils  is  the  state  they  call  heaven.  This  theory,  on  the 
face  of  it,  is  absurd  and  puerile,  because  it  cannot  be. 
There  cannot  be  good  without  evil,  or  evil  without  good. 
To  li\  e  in  a  world  where  it  is  all  good  and  no  evil  is  what 
Sanskrit  logicians  call  a  *'  dream  in  the  air."  Another 
theory  in  modern  times  has  been  presented  by  several 
schools,  that  man's  destiny  is  to  go  on  always  improving, 
always  struggling  towards,  and  never  reaching,  the  goal. 
This  statement,  though,  apparently,  very  nice,  is  also 
absurd,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion  in  a 
straight  line.  Every  motion  is  in  a  circle.  If  you  could 
take  up  a  stone,  and  project  it  into  space,  and  then  live 
long  enough,  that  stone  would  come  back  exactly  to  your 
hand.  A  straight  line,  infinitely  projected,  must  end  in  a 
circle.  Therefore,  this  idea  that  the  destiny  of  man  is 
progression  ever  forward  and  forward,  and  never  stopping, 
is  absurd.  Although  extraneous  to  the  subject,  I  may 
remark  that  this  idea  explains  the  ethical  theory  that 
you  must  not  hate,  and  must  love,  because,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  electricity,  or  any  other  force,  the  modern  theory  is 
that  the  power  leaves  the  dynamo  and  completes  the 
circle  back  to  the  dynamo.  So  with  all  forces  in  nature  ; 
they  must  come  back  to  the  source.     Therefore  do  not 
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hate  anybody,  because  that  force,  that  hatred,  which 
comes  out  from  you,  must,  in  the  long  run,  come  back  to 
you.  If  you  love,  that  love  will  come  back  to  you,  com- 
pleting the  circuit.  It  is  as  certain  as  can  be,  that  every 
bit  of  hatred  that  goes  out  of  the  heart  of  man  comes 
back  to  him  in  full  force  ;  nothing  can  stop  it,  and  every 
impulse  of  love  comes  back  to  him.  On  other  and 
practical  grounds  we  see  that  the  theory  of  eternal  pro- 
gression is  untenable,  for  destruction  is  the  goal  of 
everything  earthly.  All  our  struggles  and  hopes  and 
fears  and  joys,  what  will  they  lead  to  ?  We  will  all  end 
in  death.  Nothing  is  so  certain  as  this.  Where,  then, 
is  this  motion  in  a  straight  line  ?  This  infinite  progres- 
sion ?  It  is  only  going  out  to  a  distance,  and  again 
coming  back  to  the  centre  from  which  it  started.  See 
how,  from  nebulae,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  produced ; 
then  they  dissolve,  and  go  back  to  nebulae.  The  same  is 
being  done  everywhere.  The  plant  takes  material  from 
the  earth,  dissolves,  and  gives  it  back.  Every  form 
in  this  world  is  taken  out  of  surrounding  atoms  and 
goes  back  to  these  atoms. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  same  law  acts  differently  in 
different  places.  Law  is  uniform.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that.  If  this  is  the  law  of  nature,  so  it  is 
with  thought ;  it  will  dissolve  and  come  back  to  its 
origin  ;  whether  we  will  it  or  not  we  shall  have  to  return 
to  the  origin,  which  is  called  God  or  Absolute.  We  all 
came  from  God,  and  we  are  all  bound  to  go  to  God,  call 
that  God  by  any  name  you  like  ;    call    Him    God,  or 
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Absolute  or  Nature,  or  by  any  hundred  names  you  like, 
the  fact  remains  the  same.  "  From  whom  all  this 
universe  comes  out,  in  whom  all  that  is  born  lives, 
and  to  whom  all  returns."  This  is  one  fact  that  is 
certain.  Nature  works  on  the  same  plan ;  what  is 
being  worked  out  in  one  sphere  is  being  worked  out  in 
millions  of  spheres.  What  you  see  with  the  planets, 
the  same  will  it  be  with  this  earth,  with  men  and  with 
the  stars.  The  huge  wave  is  a  mighty  compound  of 
small  waves,  it  may  be  of  millions  ;  the  life  of  the  whole 
world  is  a  compound  of  millions  of  little  lives,  and  the 
death  of  the  whole  world  is  the  compound  of  the  deaths 
of  these  millions  of  little  beings. 

Now  the  question  arises,  is  going  back  to  God  the  higher 
state,  or  is  it  not  ?  The  philosophers  of  the  Yoga 
school  emphatically  answer  that  it  is.  They  say  that 
man's  present  state  is  a  degeneration  ;  there  is  no 
one  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  says  that  man 
is  an  improvement.  The  idea  is  that  his  beginning  is 
perfect  and  pure,  that  he  degenerates  until  he  cannot 
degenerate  further,  and  that  there  must  come  a  time 
when  he  shoots  upward  again  to  complete  the  circle  ; 
the  circle  must  be  there.  However  low  he  goes,  he 
must  ultimately  take  the  upward  bend  again,  and  go 
back  to  the  original  source,  which  is  God.  Man  comes 
from  God  in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle  he  becomes 
man,  and  in  the  end  he  goes  back  to  God.  This  is  the 
method  of  putting  it  in  the  Dualistic  form.  In  the 
Monistic  form  you  say  that   man  is  God,  and  goes  back 
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to  Him  again.  If  our  present  state  is  the  higher  one, 
then  why  is  there  so  much  horror  and  misery,  and  why 
is  there  an  end  to  it  ?  If  this  is  the  higher  state,  why  does 
it  end  ?  That  which  corrupts  and  degenerates  cannot 
be  the  highest  state.  Why  should  it  be  so  diaboHcal, 
so  unsatisfying  ?  It  is  only  excusable,  inasmuch  as, 
through  it,  we  are  taking  a  higher  groove  ;  we  have 
to  pass  through  it  in  order  to  become  regenerate 
again.  Put  a  seed  into  the  ground  and  it  disintegrates, 
dissolves  after  a  time,  and  out  of  that  dissolution  comes 
the  splendid  tree.  Every  soul  must  degenerate  to 
become  the  stately  tree.  So  it  follows  that  the  sooner 
we  get  out  of  this  state  we  call  "  man  "  the  better  for 
us.  Is  it  by  committing  suicide  that  we  get  out  of  this 
state  ?  Not  at  all.  That  will  be  making  it  all  the 
worse.  Torturing  ourselves,  or  condemning  the  world, 
is  not  the  way  to  get  out.  We  have  to  pass  through 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  the  sooner  we  are  through 
the  better.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  this 
is  not  the  highest  state. 

The  really  difficult  'part  to  understand  is  that  this 
state,  the  Absolute,  which  has  been  called  the  highest, 
is  not,  as  some  fear,  that  of  the  zoophite,  or  of  the  stone. 
That  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  think.  According 
to  these  thinkers  there  are  only  two  states  of  existence, 
one  of  the  stone,  and  the  other  of  thought.  W^hat  right 
have  they  to  limit  existence  to  these  two  ?  Is  there 
not  something  infinitely  superior  to  thought  ?  The 
vibrations  of  light,  when  they  are  very  low,  we  do  not 
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see  ;  when  they  become  a  Httle  more  intense 
they  become  light  to  us ;  when  they  become  still 
more  intense  we  do  not  see  them ;  it  is  dark  to 
us.  Is  the  darkness  in  the  end  the  same  as  in 
the  beginning  ?  Certainly  not  ;  it  is  the  difference  of 
the  two  poles.  Is  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  stone  the 
same  as  the  thoughtlessness  of  God  ?  Certainly  not. 
God  does  not  think  ;  He  does  not  reason  ;  why  should 
He  ?  Is  anything  unknown  to  Him,  that  He  sliould 
reason  ?  The  stone  cannot  reason  ;  God  '  does  not. 
Such  is  the  difference.  These  philosophers  think  it  is 
awful  if  we  go  beyond  thought  ;  they  find  nothing  beyond 
thought. 

There  are  much  higher  states  of  existence  beyond 
reasoning.  It  is  really  beyond  the  intellect  that  the 
first  state  of  religious  life  is  to  be  found.  When  you 
step  beyond  thought  and  intellect  and  all  reasoning,  then 
you  have  made  the  first  step  towards  God  ;  and  that  is 
the  beginning  of  life.  This  that  is  commonly  called  life 
is  but  an  embryo  state. 

The  next  question  will  be,  what  proof  is  there  that 
this  state  beyond  thought  and  reasoning  is  the  high- 
est state?  In  the  first  place,  all  the  great  men 
of  the  world,  much  greater  than  those  that  only 
talk,  men  who  moved  the  world,  men  who  never 
thought  of  any  selfish  ends  whatever,  have  declared 
that  this  is  but  a  little  stage  on  the  way,  that  the  Infinite 
is  beyond.  In  the  second  place,  they  not  only  say  so, 
but  lay  it  open   to  everyone,  they  leave  their  methods, 
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and  all  can  follow  in  their  steps.  In  •the 'th-i-rd -pLice-, 
there  is  no  other  way  left.  There  is  no  other  explanation. 
Taking  for  granted  that  there  is  no  higher  state,  why- 
are  we  going  through  this  circle  all  the  time  ;  what 
reason  can  explain  the  world  ?  The  sensible  will  be  the 
limit  to  our  knowledge  if  we  cannot  go  farther,  if  we 
must  not  ask  for  anything  more.  This  is  what  is  called 
agnosticism.  But  what  reason  is  there  to  believe  in  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  ?  I  would  call  that  man  a  true 
agnostic  who  would  stand  still  in  the  street  and  die.  If 
reason  is  all  in  all  it  leaves  us  no  place  to  stand  on  this 
side  of  nihilism.  If  a  man  is  agnostic  of  everything  but 
money,  fame  and  name,  he  is  only  a  fraud.  Kant  has 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  we  cannot  penetrate  beyond 
the  tremendous  dead  wall  called  reason.  But  that  is  the 
very  first  idea  upon  which  all  Indian  thought  takes  its 
stand,  and  dares  to  seek,  and  succeeds  in  finding  some- 
thing higher  than  reason,  where  alone  the  explanation  of 
the  present  state  is  to  be  found.  This  is  the  value  of 
the  study  of  something  that  will  take  us  beyond  the 
world.  "  Thou  art  our  Father,  and  wilt  take  us  to  the 
other  shore  of  this  ocean  of  ignorance "  ;  that  is  the 
science  of  religion  ;  nothing  else  can  be. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

1.  Now  concentration  is  explained. 

2.  Yoga  is  restraining  the  mind-stuff  (Chitta)  from 

taking  various  forms  (Yrittis). 

A  good  deal  of  explanation  is  necessary  here.  We 
have  to  understand  what  Chitta  is,  and  what  are  these 
Vrittis.  I  have  this  eye.  Eyes  do  not  see.  Takeaway 
the  brain  centre  which  is  in  the  head,  the  eyes  will  still 
be  there,  the  retina;  complete,  and  also  the  picture,  and 
yet  the  eyes  will  not  see.  So  the  eyes  are  only  a  secon- 
dary instrument,  not  the  organ  of  vision.  The  organ  of 
vision  is  in  the  nerve  centre  of  the  brain.  The  two  eyes 
will  not  be  sufficient  alone.  Sometimes  a  man  is  asleep 
with  his  eyes  open.  The  light  is  there  and  the  picture 
is  there,  but  a  third  thing  is  necessary  ;  mind  must  be 
joined  to  the  organ.  The  eye  is  the  external  instrument, 
we  need  also  the  brain  centre  and  the  agency  of  the 
mind.  Carriages  roll  down  a  street  and  you  do  not  hear 
them.  Why  ?  Because  your  mind  has  not  attached  itself 
to  the  organ  of  hearing.     First,  there  is  the  instrument. 
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then  there  is  the  organ,  and  third,  the  mind  attach- 
ment to  these  two.  The  mind  takes  the  impression 
farther  in,  and  presents  it  to  the  determinative  faculty 
— Buddhi — which  reacts.  Along  with  this  reaction 
flashes  the  idea  of  egoism.  Then  this  mixture  of  action 
and  reaction  is  presented  to  the  Purusa,  the  real  Soul, 
who  perceives  an  object  in  this  mixture.  The  organs 
(Indriyas),  together  with  the  mind  (Manas),  the  deter- 
minative faculty  (Buddhi),  and  egoism  (Ahamkara),  form 
the  group  called  the  Antahkarana  (the  internal  instrument). 
They  are  but  various  processes  in  the  mind-stufF,  called 
Chitta.  The  waves  of  thought  in  the  Chitta  are  called 
Vritti  ("  the  whirlpool"  is  the  literal  translation).  What  is 
thought  ?  Thought  is  a  force,  as  is  gravitation  or  repul- 
sion. It  is  absorbed  from  the  infinite  storehouse  of 
force  in  nature  ;  the  instrument  called  Chitta  takes  hold 
of  that  force,  and,  when  it  passes  out  at  the  other  end  it 
is  called  thought.  This  force  is  supplied  to  us  through 
food,  and  out  of  that  food  the  body  obtains  the  power  of 
motion,  etc.  Others,  the  finer  forces,  it  throws  out  in 
what  we  call  thought.  Naturally  we  see  that  the  mind 
is  not  intelligent  ;  yet  it  appears  to  be  intelligent.  Why  ? 
Because  the  intelligent  soul  is  behind  it.  You  are  the 
only  sentient  being ;  mind  is  only  the  instrument  through 
which  you  catch  the  external  world.  Take  this  book;  as 
a  book  it  does  not  exist  outside,  what  exists  outside  is 
unknown  and  unknowable.  It  is  the  suggestion  that 
gives  a  blow  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  gives  out  the 
reaction.     If  a  stone  is  thrown  into  the  water  the  water 
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is  thrown  against  it  in  the  form  of  waves.  The  real 
universe  is  the  occasion  of  the  reaction  of  the  mind.  A 
book  form,  or  an  elephant  form,  or  a  man  form,  is  not 
outside ;  all  that  we  know  is  our  mental  reaction  from  the 
outer  suggestion.  Matter  is  the  "  permanent  possibility  of 
ensation,"  said  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  only  the  sugges- 
tion that  is  outside.  Take  an  oyster  for  example.  You 
know  how  pearls  are  made.  A  grain  of  sand  or  some- 
thing gets  inside  and  begins  to  irritate  it,  and  the  oyster 
throws  a  sort  of  enamelling  round  the  sand,  and  this 
makes  the  pearl.  This  whole  universe  is  our  own 
enamel,  so  to  say,  and  the  real  universe  is  the  grain 
of  sand.  The  ordinary  man  will  never  understand 
it,  because,  when  he  tries  to,  he  throws  out  an  enamel, 
and  sees  only  his  own  enamel.  Now  we  understand 
what  is  meant  by  these  Vrittis.  The  real  man  is  behind 
the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  the  instrument  in  his  hands, 
and  it  is  his  intelligence  that  is  percolating  through  it. 
It  is  only  when  you  stand  behind  it  that  it  becomes 
intelligent.  \Vhen  man  gives  it  up  it  falls  to  pieces,  and 
is  nothing.  So  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  Chitta. 
It  is  the  mind-stuff,  and  Vrittis  are  the  waves  and  ripples 
rising  in  it  when  external  causes  impinge  on  it.  These 
Vrittis  are  our  whole  universe. 

The  bottom  of  the  lake  we  cannot  see,  because  its 
surface  is  covered  with  ripples.  It  is  only  possible  when 
the  ripples  have  subsided,  and  the  water  is  calm,  for  us 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bottom.  If  the  water  is  muddy, 
the  bottom  will  not  be  seen  ;  if  the  water  is  agitated  all 
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the  time,  the  bottom  will  not  be  seen.  If  the  water  is 
clear,  and  there  are  no  waves,  we  shall  see  the  bottom. 
That  bottom  of  the  lake  is  our  o\\ti  true  Self ;  the  lake 
is  the  Chitta,  and  the  waves  the  Vrittis.  Again,  this  ^^^. 
mind  is  in  three  states  ;  one  is  darkness,  which  is  called 
Tamas,  just  as  in  brutes  and  idiots  ;  it  only  acts  to  injure 
others.  No  other  idea  comes  into  that  state  of  mind. 
Then  there  is  the  active  state  of  mind.  Rajas,  whose 
chief  motives  are  power  and  enjoyment.  "  I  will  be 
powerful  and  rule  others."  Then,  at  last,  when  the 
weaves  cease,  and  the  water  of  the  lake  becomes  clear, 
there  is  the  state  called  Sattva,  serenity,  calmness.  It 
is  not  inactive,  but  rather  intensely  active.  It  is  the 
greatest  manifestation  of  power  to  be  calm.  It  is  easy 
to  be  active.  Let  the  reins  go,  and  the  horses  will  drag 
you  down.  Any  one  can  do  that,  but  he  who  can  stop 
the  plimging  horses  is  the  strong  man.  Which  requires 
the  greater  strength,  letting  go,  or  restraining  ?  The  calm 
man  is  not  the  man  who  is  dull.  You  must  not  mistake 
Sattva  for  dulness,  or  laziness.  The  calm  man  is  the 
one  who  has  restraint  of  these  waves.  Activity  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  lower  strength,  calmness  of  the 
superior  strength. 

This  Chitta  is  always  trying  to  get  back  to  its  natural 
pure  state,  but  the  organs  draw  it  out.  To  restrain  it, 
and  to  check  this  outward  tendency,  and  to  start  it  on 
the  return  journey  to  that  essence  of  intelligence  is  the 
first  step  in  Yoga,  because  only  in  this  way  can  the 
Chitta  get  into  its  proper  course. 
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Although  this  Chitta  is  in  every  animal,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest,  it  is  only  in  the  human  form  that  we 
find  intellect,  and  until  the  mind-stuff  can  take  the  form 
of  intellect  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  return  through  all 
these  steps,  and  liberate  the  soul.  Immediate  salvation 
is  impossible  for  the  cow  and  the  dog,  although  they 
have  mind,  because  their  Chitta  cannot  as  yet  take  that 
form  which  we  call  intellect. 

Chitta  manifests  itself  in  all  these  different  forms — 
scattering,  darkening,  weakening,  and  concentrating. 
These  are  the  four  states  in  which  the  mind-stuff  mani- 
fests itself.  First  a  scattered  form,  is  activity.  Its 
tendency  is  to  manifest  in  the  form  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain.  Then  the  dull  form  is  darkness,  the  only  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  injure  others.  The  commentator 
says  the  first  form  is  natural  to  the  Devas,  the  angels, 
and  the  second  is  the  demoniacal  form.  \'ikshipta  is 
when  it  struggles  to  centre  itself.  The  Ekagra,  the 
concentrated  form  of  the  Chitta,  is  what  brings  us  to 
Samadhi. 

3.  At  that  time  ithe  time  of  concentration;  the 
seer  (the  Purusa)  rests  in  his  own  (unmodi- 
fied) state. 

As  soon  as  the  waves  have  stopped,  and  the  lake  has 

become  quiet,  we  see  the  ground  below  the  lake.     So 

:  with  the  mind  ;  when  it  is  calm,  we  see  what  our  own 

nature  is  ;  we  do  not  mix  ourselves  but  remain  our  own 

selves. 
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4.  At  other  times  (other  than  that  of  concentra- 

tion) the  seer  is  identified  with  the  modifica- 
tions. 

For  instance,  I  am  in  a  state  of  sorrow  ;  some  one 
blames  me ;  this  is  a  modification,  Vritti,  and  I  identify 
myself  with  it,  and  the  result  is  misery. 

5.  There  are  five  classes  of  modifications,  painful 

and  not  painful. 

6.  (These  are)  right  knoiarledge,  indiscrimination, 

verbal  delusion,  sleep,  and  memory. 

7.  Direct    perception,    inference,   and    competent 

evidence,  are  proofs. 

When  two  of  our  perceptions  do  not  contradict  each 
other  we  call  it  proof.  I  hear  something,  and,  if 
it  contradicts  something  already  perceived,  I  begin  to 
fight  it  out,  and  do  not  believe  it.  There  are  also  three 
kinds  of  proof.  Direct  perception,  Pratyaksham,  what- 
ever we  see  and  feel,  is  proof,  if  there  has  been  nothing 
to  delude  the  senses.  I  see  the  world  ;  that  is  sufficient 
proof  that  it  exists.  Secondly,  Anumana,  inference  ; 
you  see  a  sign,  and  from  the  sign  you  come  to  the  thing 
signified.  Thirdly,  Aptavakhyam,  the  direct  perception 
of  the  Yogi,  of  those  who  have  seen  the  truth.  We  are 
all  of  us  struggling  towards  knowledge,  but  you  and  I 
have  to  struggle  hard,  and  come  to  knowlege  through  a 
long  tedious  process  of  reasoning,  but  the  Yogi,  the  pure 
one,   has  gone  beyond  all  this.     Before  his  mind,  the 
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past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  are  alike  one  book  for 
him  to  read  ;  he  does  not  require  to  go  through  all  this 
tedious  process,  and  his  words  are  proofs,  because  he 
sees  knowledge  in  himself ;  he  is  the  Omniscient  One. 
These,  for  instance,  are  the  authors  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  therefore  the  Scriptures  are  proof,  and,  if  any 
such  persons  are  living  now,  their  words  will  be  proof. 
Other  philosophers  go  into  long  discussions  about  this 
Apta,  and  they  say,  what  is  the  proof  that  this  is  truth.  ? 
The  proof  is  because  they  see  it  ;  because  whate\er  I 
see  is  proof,  and  whatever  you  see  is  proof,  if  it  does  not 
contradict  any  past  knowledge.  There  is  knowledge 
beyond  the  senses,  and  whenever  it  does  not  contradict 
reason  and  past  human  experience,  that  knowledge  is 
proof.  Any  madman  may  come  into  this  room  and  say 
he  sees  angels  around  him  ;  that  would  not  be  proof. 
In  the  first  place  it  must  be  true  knowledge,  and, 
secondly,  it  must  not  contradict  knowledge  of  the  past, 
and,  thirdly,  it  must  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
man.  I  hear  it  said  that  the  character  of  the  man  is  not 
of  so  much  importance  as  what  he  may  say  ;  we  must 
first  hear  what  he  says.  This  may  be  true  in  other 
things  ;  a  man  may  be  wicked,  and  yet  make  an  astro- 
nomical discovery,  but  in  religion  it  is  different,  because 
no  impure  man  will  ever  have  the  power  to  reach  the 
truths  of  religion.  Therefore,  we  have  first  of  all  to  see 
that  the  man  who  declares  himself  to  be  an  Apta  is  a 
perfectly  unselfish  and  holy  person  ;  secondly  that  he 
has  reached  beyond  the  senses,  and  thirdly  that  what  he 
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says  does  not  contradict  the  past  knowledge  of  humanity. 
Any  new  discovery  of  truth  does  not  contradict  the  past 
truth,  but  fits  into  it.  x\nd,  fourthly,  that  truth  must 
have  a  possibility  of  verification.  If  a  man  says  "  I  have 
seen  a  vision,"  and  tells  me  that  I  have  no  right  to  see 
it,  I  believe  him  not.  Every  one  must  have  the  power 
to  see  it  for  himself.  No  one  who  sells  his  knowledge 
is  an  Apta.  All  these  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  ;  you 
must  first  see  that  the  man  is  pure,  and  that  he  has  no 
selfish  motive  ;  that  he  has  no  thirst  for  gain  or  fame. 
Secondly,  he  must  show  that  he  is  super-conscious. 
Thirdly,  he  must  give  us  something  that  we  cannot  get 
from  our  senses,  and  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
w^orld.  And  we  must  see  that  it  does  not  contradict 
other  truths  ;  if  it  contradict  other  scientific  truths  reject 
it  at  once.  Fourthly,  the  man  should  never  be  singular  ; 
he  should  only  represent  what  all  men  can  attain.  The 
three  sorts  of  proof,  are,  then,  direct  sense  perception, 
inference,  and  the  words  of  an  Apta.  I  cannot  trans- 
late this  word  into  English.  It  is  not  the  word  inspired, 
because  that  comes  from  outside,  while  this  comes  from 
himself.     The  literal  meaning  is  "attained." 

8.  Indiscrimination  is  false  knowledge  not  estab- 
lished in  real  nature. 

The  next  class  of  Vrittis  that  arise  is  mistaking  the 
one  thing  for  another,  as  a  piece  of  mother-of-pearl  is 
taken  for  a  piece  of  silver. 
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9.  Verbal  delusion  follows  from  words  having  no 

(corresponding)  reality. 

There  is  another  class  of  Vrittis  called  Vikalpa.  A 
word  is  uttered,  and  we  do  not  wait  to  consider  its 
meaning  ;  we  jump  to  a  conclusion  immediately.  It  is 
the  sign  of  weakness  of  the  Chitta.  Now  you  can 
understand  the  theory  of  restraint.  The  weaker  the 
man  the  less  he  has  of  restraint.  Consider  yourselves 
always  in  that  way.  When  you  are  going  to  be  angry 
or  miserable,  reason  it  out,  how  it  is  that  some  news 
that  has  come  to  you  is  throwing  your  mind  into 
Vrittis. 

10.  Sleep  is  a  Yritti    which   embraces  the  feeling 

of  voidness. 

The  next  class  of  \'rittis  is  called  sleep  and  dream. 
When  we  awake  we  know  that  we  have  been  sleeping  ; 
we  can  only  have  memory  of  perception.  That  which 
we  do  not  perceive  we  never  can  have  any  memory  of. 
Every  reaction  is  a  wave  in  the  lake.  Now,  if,  during 
sleep,  the  mind  had  no  waves,  it  would  have  no  percep- 
tions, positive  or  negative,  and,  therefore,  we  would  not 
remember  them.  The  very  reason  of  our  remembering 
sleep  is  that  during  sleep  there  was  a  certain  class  of 
waves  in  the  mind.  Memory  is  another  class  of  Vrittis, 
which  is  called  Smriti. 

11.  Memory    is   when    the    (Vrittis    of)    perceived 

subjects  do  not  slip  away  (and  through  im- 
pressions come  back  to  consciousness). 
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Memory  can  be  caused  by  the  previous  three.  For 
instance,  you  hear  a  word.  That  word  is  like  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  lake  of  the  Chitta  ;  it  causes  a  ripple, 
and  that  ripple  rouses  a  series  of  ripples  ;  this  is  memory. 
So  in  sleep.  When  the  peculiar  kind  of  ripple  called 
sleep  throws  the  Chitta  into  a  ripple  of  memory  it  is 
called  a  dream.  Dream  is  another  form  of  the  ripple 
which  in  the  waking  state  is  called  memory. 

12.  Their  control  is  by  practice  and   non-attach- 
ment. 

The  mind,  to  have  this  non-attachment,  must  be  clear, 
good  and  rational.  Why  should  we  practise  ?  Because 
each  action  is  like  the  pulsations  quivering  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  The  vibration  dies  out,  and  what  is 
left  ?  The  Samskaras,  the  impressions.  When  a  large 
number  of  these  impressions  is  left  on  the  mind  they 
coalesce,  and  become  a  habit.  It  is  said  "  habit  is 
second  nature "  ;  it  is  first  nature  also,  and  the  whole 
nature  of  man  ;  everything  that  we  are  is  the  result  of 
habit.  That  gives  us  consolation,  because,  if  it  is  only 
habit,  we  can  make  and  unmake  it  at  any  time.  This 
Samskara  is  left  by  these  vibrations  passing  out  of  our 
mind,  each  one  of  them  leaving  its  result.  Our  character 
is  the  sum-total  of  these  marks,  and  according  as  some 
particular  wave  prevails  one  takes  that  tone.  If  good 
prevail  one  becomes  good,  if  wickedness  one  becomes 
wicked,  if  joyfulness  one  becomes  happy.  The  only 
remedy  for   bad  habits  is  counter  habits  ;  all  the  bad 
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habits  that  have  left  their  impressions  are  to  be  con- 
trolled by  good  habits.  Go  on  doing  good,  thinking  holy 
thoughts  continuously  ;  that  is  the  only  Avay  to  suppress 
base  impressions.  Never  say  any  man  is  hopeless, 
because  he  only  represents  a  character,  a  bundle  of 
habits,  and  these  can  be  checked  by  new  and  better  ones. 
Character  is  repeated  habits,  and  repeated  habits  alone 
can  reform  character. 

13.  Continuous  struggle  to  keep  them  (the  Yrittis) 

perfectly  restrained  is  practice. 

What  is  this  practice  ?  The  attempt  to  restrain  the  mind 
in  the  Chitta  form,  to  prevent  its  going  out  into  waves. 

14.  Its    ground   becomes   firm    by    long,     constant 

efforts  with  great  love  (for  the  end  to  be 
attained'. 

Restraint  does  not  come  in  one  day,  but  by  long  con- 
tinued practice. 

15.  That  effect   which   comes  to   those   who   have 

given  up  their  thirst  after  objects  either  seen 
or  heard,  and  which  wills  to  control  the 
objects,  is  non-attachment. 

Two  motives  of  our  actions  are  (i)  What  we  see  our- 
selves ;  (2)  The  experience  of  others.  These  two  forces 
are  throwing  the  mind,  the  lake,  into  various  waves. 
Renunciation  is  the  power  of  battling  against  these,  and 
holding  the  mind  in  check.  Renunciation  of  these  two 
motives   is  what    we    want.     I    am   passing  through  a 
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street,  and  a  man  comes  and  takes  my  watch.  That  is 
my  own  experience.  I  see  it  myself,  and  it  immediately 
throws  my  Chitta  into  a  wave,  taking  the  form  of  anger. 
Allow  not  that  to  come.  If  you  cannot  prevent  that, 
you  are  nothing ;  if  you  can,  you  have  Vairagyam. 
Similarly,  the  experience  of  the  worldly-minded  teaches 
us  that  sense  enjoyments  are  the  highest  ideal.  These 
are  tremendous  temptations.  To  deny  them,  and  not 
allow  the  mind  to  come  into  a  wave  form  with  regard  to 
them,  is  renunciation ;  to  control  the  twofold  motive 
powers  arising  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  the 
experience  of  others,  and  thus  prevent  the  Chitta  from 
being  governed  by  them,  is  Vairagyam.  These  should 
be  controlled  by  me,  and  not  I  by  them.  This  sort  of 
mental  strength  is  called  renunciation.  This  Vairagyam 
is  the  only  way  to  freedom. 

16.  That  extreme  non-attachment,  giving  up  even 
the  qualities,  shovifs  (the  real  nature  of)  the 
Purusa. 

It  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  power  when  it  takes 
away  even  our  attraction  towards  the  qualities.  We 
have  first  to  understand  what  the  Purusa,  the  Self, 
is,  and  what  are  the  qualities.  According  to 
Yoga  philosophy  the  whole  of  nature  consists  of 
three  qualities  ;  one  is  called  Tamas,  another 
Rajas,  and  the  third  Sattva.  These  three  qualities 
manifest  themselves  in  the  physical  world  as  attraction, 
repulsion,  and  control.     Everything  that  is  in  nature,  all 
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these  manifestations,  are  combinations  and  recombina- 
tions of  these  three  forces.  This  nature  has  been  divided 
into  various  categories  by  the  Sankhyas ;  the  Self  of 
man  is  beyond  all  these,  beyond  nature,  is  effulgent  by 
Its  very  nature.  It  is  pure  and  perfect.  Whatever  of 
intelligence  we  see  in  nature  is  but  the  reflection  from 
this  Self  upon  nature.  Nature  itself  is  insentient.  You 
must  remember  that  the  word  nature  also  includes  the 
mind  ;  mind  is  in  nature  ;  thought  is  in  nature  ;  from 
thought,  down  to  the  grossest  form  of  matter,  everything 
is  in  nature,  the  manifestation  of  nature.  This  nature 
has  covered  the  Self  of  man,  and  when  nature  takes  away 
the  covering  the  Self  becomes  unveiled,  and  appears  in  Its 
own  glory.  This  non-attachment,  as  it  is  described 
in  Aphorism  15  (as  being  control  of  nature)  is  the 
greatest  help  towards  manifesting  the  Self.  The  next 
Aphorism  defines  Samadhi,  perfect  concentration,  which 
is  the  goal  of  the  Yogi. 

17.  The  concentration  called  right  knowledge  is 
that  which  is  followed  by  reasoning,  dis- 
crimination, bliss,  unqualified  ego. 

This  Samadhi  is  divided  into  two  varieties.  One  is 
called  the  Samprajnata,  and  the  other  the  Asampraj- 
niita.  The  Samprajnata  is  of  four  varieties.  In  this 
Samadhi  come  all  the  powers  of  controlling  nature. 
The  first  variety  is  called  the  Savitarka,  when  the  mind 
meditates  upon  an  object  again  and  again,  by  isolating  it 
from  other  objects.     There  are  two  sorts  of  objects  for 
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meditation,  the  categories  of  nature,  and  the  Purusa. 
Again,  the  categories  are  of  two  varieties  ;  the  twenty- 
four  categories  are  insentient,  and  the  one  sentient  is  the 
Purusa.  When  the  mind  thinks  of  the  elements  of 
nature  by  thinking  of  their  beginning  and  their  end,  this 
is  one  sort  of  Savitarka.  The  words  require  explanation. 
This  part  of  Yoga  is  based  entirely  on  Sankhya  Philo- 
sophy, about  which  I  have  already  told  you.  As  you 
will  remember,  egoism  and  will,  and  mind,  have  a 
common  basis,  and  that  common  basis  is  called  the 
Chitta,  the  mind-stuff,  out  of  which  they  are  all  manu- 
factured. This  mind-stuff  takes  in  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  projects  them  as  thought.  There  must  be  some- 
thing, again,  where  both  force  and  matter  are  one. 
This  is  called  Avyaktam,  the  unmanifested  state  of 
nature,  before  creation,  and  to  w^hich,  after  the  end  of  a 
cycle,  the  whole  of  nature  returns,  to  again  come  out 
after  another  period.  Beyond  that  is  the  Purusa,  the 
essence  of  intelligence.  There  is  no  liberation  in  getting 
powers.  It  is  a  worldly  search  after  enjoyments,  and 
there  is  no  enjoyment  in  this  life  ;  all  search  for  enjoy- 
ment is  vain  ;  this  is  the  old,  old  lesson  which  man  finds 
it  so  hard  to  learn.  When  he  does  learn  it,  he  gets  out 
of  the  universe  and  becomes  free.  The  possession  of 
what  are  called  occult  powers  is  only  intensifying  the 
world,  and  in  the  end,  intensifying  suffering.  Though, 
as  a  scientist,  Patanjali  is  bound  to  point  out  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  science,  he  never  misses  an  opportunity 
to  warn  us  against  these  powers.     Knowledge  is  power, 
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and  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  know  a  thing  we  get  power 

over  it  ;  so  also,  when  the  mind  begins  to  meditate  on 

the  different   elements  it  gains  power  over  them.     That 

sort  of  meditation  where  the  external  gross  elements  are 

the  objects  is  called  Savitarka.     Tarka  means  question, 

Savitarka  with-question.     Questioning  the  elements,  as 

it  were,  that   they  may  give  up  their  truths  and  their 

powers  to  the  man  who  meditates  upon  them.     Again, 

in  the  very  same  meditation,  when  one  struggles  to  take 

the  elements  out  of  time  and  space,  and  think  of  them 

as  they  are,   it    is    called  Nirvitarka,   without-question. 

When  the  meditation  goes  a  step  higher,  and  takes  the 

Tanmatras  as  its  object,  and  thinks  of  them  as  in   time 

and   space,   it   is  called   Savichara,   with-discrimination, 

and  when    the  same  meditation  gets  beyond  time  and 

space,   and  thinks  of  the  fine  elements  as  they  are,   it 

is  called  Nirvichara,  without-discrimination.     The  next 

step  is  when  the  elements  are  given  up,  either  as  gross 

or  as  fine,  and  the  object  of  meditation  is  the  interior 

organ,  the  thinking  organ,  and  when  the  thinking  organ 

is  thought  of  as  bereft  of  the  qualities  of  activity,  and  of 

dulness,     it     is     then    called    Sanandam,    the    blissful 

Samadhi.      In   that    Samadhi,  when   we   are  thinking  of 

the   mind  as  the  object   of  meditation,  before  we  have 

reached  the  state  which  takes  us  beyond  the  mind  even, 

when  it  has  become  very  ripe  and  concentrated,  when 

all  ideas  of  the  gross  materials,  or  fine  materials,  have 

been  given  up,  and  the  only  object  is  the  mind  as  it  is, 

when   the  Sattva  state  only  of  the   Ego  remains,  but 
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differentiated  from  all  other  objects,  this  is  called  Asmita 
Samadhi,  and  the  man  who  has  attained  to  this  has 
attained  to  what  is  called  in  the  Vedas  "  bereft  of  body." 
He  can  think  of  himself  as  without  his  gross  body  ;  but 
he  will  have  to  think  of  himself  as  with  a  fine  body. 
Those  that  in  this  state  get  merged  in  nature  without 
attaining  the  goal  are  called  Prakritilayas,  but  those  who 
do  not  even  stop  at  any  enjoyments,  reach  the  goal, 
which  is  freedom. 

18.  There  is  another  Samadhi  which  is  attained 
by  the  constant  practice  of  cessation  of  all 
mental  activity,  in  which  the  Chitta  retains 
only  the  unmanifested  impressions. 

This  is  the  perfect  super-conscious  Asamprajnata 
Samadhi,  the  state  which  gives  us  freedom.  The  first 
state  does  not  give  us  freedom,  does  not  liberate  the  soul. 
A  man  may  attain  to  all  powers,  and  yet  fall  again. 
There  is  no  safeguard  until  the  soul  goes  beyond 
nature,  and  beyond  conscious  concentration.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  attain,  although  its  method  seems  very  easy. 
Its  method  is  to  hold  the  mind  as  the  object,  and  when- 
ever thought  comes,  to  strike  it  down,  allowing  no  thought 
to  come  into  the  mind,  thus  making  it  an  entire  vacuum. 
When  we  can  really  do  this,  in  that  moment  we  shall 
attain  liberation.  When  persons  without  training  and 
preparation  try  to  make  their  minds  vacant  they  are 
likely  to  succeed  only  in  covering  themselves  with 
Tamas,  material  of  ignorance,  which  makes  the  mind  dull 
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and  stupid,  and  leads  them  to  think  that  they  are  making 
a  vacuum  of  the  mind.     To  be  able  to  really  do  that  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  greatest   strength,  of  the   highest 
control.      When    this   state,  Asamprajnata,    super-con- 
sciousness,  is  reached,  the  Samadhi  becomes  seedless. 
What  is  meant  by  that  ?     In  that  sort  of  concentration 
when  there  is  consciousness,  where  the  mind  has  suc- 
ceeded only  in  quelling  the  waves  in   the  Chitta   and 
holding  them  down,  they  are  still  there  in  the  form  of 
tendencies,  and  these  tendencies  (or  seeds)  will  become 
waves  again,  when  the  time  comes.     But  when  you  ha\e 
destroyed  all  these  tendencies,  almost  destroyed  the  mind, 
then   it   has  become  seedless,  there  are  no  more  seeds 
in  the  mind  out  of  which  to  manufacture  again  and  again 
this  plant  of  life,  this  ceaseless  round  of  birth  and  death. 
You  may  ask,  what  state  would  that   be,  in  which  we 
should  have  no  knowledge  ?     What  we  call   knowledge 
is  a  lower  state  than  the  one  beyond  knowledge.     You 
must  always  bear  in   mind   that  the  extremes  look  very 
much  the  same.     The  low  vibration  of  light  is  darkness, 
and  the  very  high  vibration  of  light  is  darkness  also,  but 
one  is  real  darkness,  and  the  other  is  really  intense  light ; 
yet  their  appearance  is  the  same.     So,  ignorance  is  the 
lowest  state,  knowledge  is  the  middle  state,  and  beyond 
knowledge  is  a  still  higher  state.     Knowledge  itself  is  a 
manufactured  something,  a  combination  ;  it  is  not  reality. 
What   will   be   the  result  of  constant  practice   of   this 
higher  concentration  ?   All  old  tendencies  of  restlessness, 
and  dulness,  will  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  tendencies 
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of  goodness  too.  It  is  just  the  same  as  with  the  metals 
that  are  used  with  gold  to  take  off  the  dirt  and  alloy. 
When  the  ore  is  smelted  down,  the  dross  is  burnt  along 
with  the  alloy.  So  this  constant  controlling  power  will 
stop  the  previous  bad  tendencies,  and,  eventually,  the 
good  ones  also.  Those  good  and  evil  tendencies  will 
suppress  each  other,  and  there  will  remain  the  Soul,  in 
all  its  glorious  splendour,  untrammelled  by  either  good 
or  bad,  and  that  Soul  is  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  and 
omniscient.  By  giving  up  all  powers  it  has  become 
omnipotent,  by  giving  up  all  life  it  is  beyond  mortality  ; 
it  has  become  life  itself.  Then  the  Soul  will  know  It 
neither  had  birth  nor  death,  neither  want  of  heaven  nor 
of  earth.  It  will  know  that  It  neither  came  nor  went ; 
it  was  nature  which  was  moving,  and  that  movement 
was  reflected  upon  the  Soul.  The  form  of  the  light  is 
moving,  it  is  reflected  and  cast  by  the  camera  upon  the 
wall,  and  the  w^all  foolishly  thinks  it  is  moving.  So  with 
all  of  us  ;  it  is  the  Chitta  constantly  moving,  manipu- 
lating itself  into  various  forms,  and  we  think  that  we  are 
these  various  forms.  All  these  delusions  will  vanish. 
When  that  free  Soul  will  command — not  pray  or  beg, 
but  command — then  whatever  It  desires  will  be  imme- 
diately fulfilled  ;  whatever  It  wants  It  will  be  able  to  do. 
According  to  the  Sankhya  Philosophy  there  is  no  God. 
It  says  that  there  cannot  be  any  God  of  this  universe, 
because  if  there  were  He  must  be  a  Soul,  and  a  Soul 
must  be  one  of  two  things,  either  bound  or  free.  How  can 
the  soul  that  is  bound  by  nature,  or  controlled  by  nature, 
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create  ?  It  is  itself  a  slave.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
business  has  the  soul  that  is  free  to  create  and  manipu- 
late all  these  things  ?  It  has  no  desires,  so  cannot  have 
any  need  to  create.  Secondly,  it  says  the  theory  of  God 
is  an  unnecessary  one  ;  nature  explains  all.  What  is 
the  use  of  any  God  ?  But  Kapila  teaches  that  there  are 
many  souls,  who,  though  nearly  attaining  perfection,  fall 
short  because  they  cannot  perfectly  renounce  all  powers. 
Their  minds  for  a  time  merge  in  nature,  to  re-emerge  as 
its  masters.  Such  gods  there  are.  We  shall  all  become 
such  gods,  and,  according  to  the  Sankhyas,  the  God 
spoken  of  in  the  Vedas  really  means  one  of  these  free 
souls.  Beyond  them  there  is  not  an  eternally  free  and 
blessed  creator  of  the  universe.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Yogis  say,  *'  Not  so,  there  is  a  God ;  there  is  one  Soul 
separate  from  all  other  souls,  and  He  is  the  eternal 
Master  of  all  creation,  the  Ever  Free,  the  Teacher  of  all 
teachers."  The  Yogis  admit  that  those  the  Sankhyas 
call  the  merged  in  nature  also  exist.  They  are  Yogis 
who  have  fallen  short  of  perfection,  and  though,  for  a 
time,  debarred  from  attaining  the  goal,  remain  as  rulers 
of  parts  of  the  universe. 

19.  (This  Samadhi,  when  not  followed  by  extreme 
non-attachment)  becomes  the  cause  of  the  re- 
manifestation  of  the  gods  and  of  those  that 
become  merged  in  nature. 

The  gods  in  the  Indian  systems  represent  certain  high 
offices  which  are  being  filled  successively  by  various 
souls.     But  none  of  them  is  perfect. 
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20.  To  others  (this  Samadhi)  comes  through  faith, 

energy,  memory,  concentration,  anddiscrimin- 
ation  of  the  real. 

These  are  they  who  do  not  want  the  position  of  gods, 
or  even  that  of  rulers  of  cycles.  They  attain  to  libera- 
tion. 

21.  Success  is  speedy  for  the  extremely  energetic. 

22.  They  again  differ  according  as  the  means  are 

mild,  medium  or  supreme. 

23.  Or  by  devotion  to  Isvara. 

24.  Isvara     (the     Supreme    Ruler)     is    a     special 

Purusa,   untouched  by  misery,  the  results  of 
actions,  or  desires. 

We  must  again  remember  that  this  Patanjali  Yoga 
Philosophy  is  based  upon  that  of  the  Sankhyas,  only  that 
in  the  latter  there  is  no  place  for  God,  while  with  the  Yogis 
God  has  a  place.  The  Yogis,  howe^'er,  avoid  many  ideas 
about  God,  such  as  creating.  God  as  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  is  not  meant  by  the  Isvara  of  the  Yogis, 
although,  according  to  the  Vedas,  Isvara  is  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.  Seeing  that  the  universe  is  harmonious, 
it  must  be  the  manifestation  of  one  will.  The  Yogis  and 
Sankhyas  both  avoid  the  question  of  creation.  The 
Yogis  want  to  establish  a  God,  but  carefully  avoid  this 
question,  they  do  not  raise  it  at  all.  Yet  you  will  find  that 
they  arrive  at  God  in  a  peculiar  fashion  of  their  own. 
They  say : 

25.  In  Him  becomes  infinite  that  all-kno-wingness 

which  in  others  is  (only)  a  germ. 
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The  mind  must  always  travel  between  two  extremes. 
You  can  think  of  limited  space,  but  the  very  idea  of  that 
gives  you  also  unlimited  space.  Close  your  eyes  and 
think  of  a  little  space,  and  at  the  same  time  that  you  per- 
ceive the  little  circle,  you  ha\e  a  circle  round  it  of 
unlimited  dimensions.  It  is  the  same  with  time.  Try  to 
tliink  of  a  second,  you  will  have,  with  the  same  act  of 
perception,  to  think  of  time  which  is  unlimited.  So  with 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  only  a  germ  in  man,  but  you 
will  have  to  think  of  infinite  knowledge  around  it,  so  that 
the  very  nature  of  our  constitution  shows  us  that  there  is 
unlimited  knowledge,  and  the  Yogis  call  that  unlimited 
knowledge  God. 

2S.  He  is  the  teacher  of  even  the  ancient  teachers, 
being  not  limited  by  time. 

It  is  true  that  all  knowledge  is  within  ourselves,  but 
this  has  to  be  called  forth  by  another  knowledge. 
Although  the  capacity  to  know  is  inside  us,  it  must  be 
called  out,  and  that  calling  out  of  knowledge  can  only 
be  got,  a  Yogi  maintains,  through  another  knowledge. 
Dead,  insentient  matter,  never  calls  out  knowledge,  it 
is  the  action  of  knowledge  that  brings  out  knowledge. 
Knowing  beings  must  be  with  us  to  call  forth  what 
is  in  us,  so  these  teachers  were  always  necessary. 
The  world  was  never  without  them,  and  no  know- 
ledge can  come  without  them.  God  is  the  Teacher 
of  all  teachers,  because  these  teachers,  however 
great    they     may    have    been — gods    or    angels — were 
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all  bound  and  limited  by  time,  and  God  is  not  limited  by- 
time.  These  are  the  two  peculiar  deductions  of  the 
Yogis.  The  first  is  that  in  thinking  of  the  limited,  the 
mind  must  think  of  the  unlimited,  and  that  if  one  part 
of  that  perception  is  true  the  other  must  be,  for  the 
reason  that  their  value  as  perceptions  of  the  mind  is 
equal.  The  very  fact  that  man  has  a  little  knowledge, 
shows  that  God  has  unlimited  knowledge.  If  I  am  to 
take  one,  why  not  the  other  ?  Reason  forces  me  to  take 
both  or  reject  both.  If  I  believe  that  there  is  a  man 
with  a  little  knowledge,  I  must  also  admit  that  there  is 
someone  behind  him  with  unlimited  knowledge.  The 
second  deduction  is  that  no  knowledge  can  come  without 
a  teacher.  It  is  true  as  the  modern  philosophers  say, 
that  there  is  something  in  man  which  evolves  out  of 
him  ;  all  knowledge  is  in  man,  but  certain  environments 
are  necessary  to  call  it  out.  We  cannot  find  any  know- 
ledge without  teachers,  if  there  are  men  teachers,  god 
teachers,  or  angel  teachers,  they  are  all  limited  ;  who 
was  the  teacher  before  them  ?  We  are  forced  to  admit, 
as  a  last  conclusion.  One  Teacher,  Who  is  not  limited  by 
time,  and  that  One  Teacher  of  infinite  knowledge,  with- 
out beginning  or  end,  is  called  God. 

27.  His  manifesting  'word  is  Om. 

Every  idea  that  you  have  in  the  mind  has  a  counter- 
part ina  word  ;  the  word  and  the  thought  are  inseparable. 
The  external  part  of  the  thought  is  what  we  call  word, 
and  the  internal  part  is  what  we  call  thought.       No  man 
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can,  by  analysis,  separate  thought  from  word.  The  idea 
that  language  was  created  by  men — certain  men  sitting 
together  and  deciding  upon  words,  has  been  proved  to 
be  wrong.  So  long  as  things  have  existed  there  have 
been  words  and  language.  What  is  the  connection 
between  an  idea  and  a  word  ?  Although  we  see  that 
there  must  always  be  a  word  with  a  thought,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  same  thought  requires  the  same 
word.  The  thought  may  be  the  same  in  twenty  different 
countries,  yet  the  language  is  different.  We  must  have 
a  word  to  express  each  thought,  but  these  words  need 
not  necessarily  have  the  same  sound.  Sounds  will  vary 
in  different  nations.  Our  commentator  says  "  Although 
the  relation  between  thought  and  word  is  perfectly 
natural,  yet  it  does  not  mean  a  rigid  connection  between 
one  sound  and  one  idea."  These  sounds  vary,  yet  the 
relation  between  the  sounds  and  the  thoughts  is  a 
natural  one.  The  connection  between  thoughts  and 
sounds  is  good  only  if  there  be  a  real  connection  between 
the  thing  signified  and  the  symbol,  and  until  then  that 
symbol  will  never  come  into  general  use.  Symbol  is 
the  manifestor  of  the  thing  signified,  and  if  the  thing 
signified  has  already  existence,  and  if,  by  experience, 
we  know  that  the  symbol  has  expressed  that  thing 
many  times,  then  we  are  sure  that  there  is  the  real 
relation  between  them.  Even  if  the  things  are  not 
present,  there  will  be  thousands  who  will  know  them  by 
their  symbols.  There  must  be  a  natural  connection 
between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  signified  ;   then,  when 
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that  symbol  is  pronounced,  it  recalls  the  thing  signified. 
The  commentator  says  the  manifesting  word  of  God  is 
Om.  Why  does  he  emphasize  this  ?  There  are  hundreds 
of  words  for  God.  One  thought  is  connected  with  a 
thousand  words ;  the  idea,  God,  is  connected  with 
hundreds  of  words,  and  each  one  stands  as  a  symbol  for 
God.  Very  good.  But  there  must  be  a  generalisation 
among  all  these  words,  some  substratum,  some  common 
ground  of  all  these  symbols,  and  that  symbol  which  is 
the  common  symbol  will  be  the  best,  and  will  really  be 
the  symbol  of  all.  In  making  a  sound  we  use  the  larynx, 
and  the  palate  as  a  sounding  board.  Is  there  any 
material  sound  of  which  all  other  sounds  must  be 
manifestations,  one  which  is  the  most  natural  sound  ? 
Om  (Aum)  is  such  a  sound,  the  basis  of  all  sounds.  The 
first  letter.  A,  is  the  root  sound,  the  key,  pronounced 
withouttouchinganypart  of  the  tongueor  palate;  M  repre- 
sents the  last  sound  in  the  series,  being  produced  by  the 
closed  lips,  and  the  U  rolls  from  the  very  root  to  the  end  of 
the  sounding  board  of  the  mouth.  Thus,  Om  represents 
the  whole  phenomena  of  sound  producing.  As  such, 
it  must  be  the  natural  symbol,  the  matrix  of  all  the 
various  sounds.  It  denotes  the  whole  range  and  possi- 
bility of  all  the  words  that  can  be  made.  Apart  from 
these  speculations  we  see  that  around  this  word  Om  are 
centred  all  the  different  religious  ideas  in  India ;  all  the 
various  religious  ideas  of  the  Vedas  have  gathered 
themselves  round  this  word  Om.  What  has  that  to  do 
with   America   and   England,    or    any   other    country  ? 
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Simply  that  the  word  has  been  retained  at  every  stage 
of  rehgious  growth  in  India,  and  it  has  been  manipulated 
to  mean  all  the  various  ideas  about  God.  Monists, 
Dualists,  Mono-Dualists,  Separatists,  and  even  Atheists, 
took  up  this  Om.  Om  has  become  the  one  symbol  for 
the  religious  aspiration  of  the  vast  majority  of  human 
beings.  Take,  for  instance,  the  English  word  God.  It 
covers  only  a  limited  function,  and,  if  you  go  beyond  it, 
you  have  to  add  adjectives,  to  make  it  Personal,  or 
Impersonal,  or  Absolute  God.  So  with  the  words  for 
God  in  every  other  language  ;  their  signification  is  very 
small.  This  word  Om,  however,  has  around  it  all  the 
various  significances.  As  such  it  should  be  accepted  by 
everyone. 

28.  The  repetition  of  this  lOm^  and  meditating  on 
its  meaning  (is  the  way). 

Why  should  there  be  repetition  ?  We  have  not  for- 
gotten that  theory  of  Samsk&ras,  that  the  sum-total  of 
impressions  lives  in  the  mind.  Impressions  live  in  the 
mind,  the  sum-total  of  impressions,  and  they  become 
more  and  more  latent,  but  remain  there,  and  as  soon  as 
they  get  the  right  stimulus  they  come  out.  Molecular 
vibration  will  never  cease.  When  this  universe  is 
destroyed  all  the  massive  vibrations  disappear,  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  earth,  will  melt  down,  but  the  vibra- 
tions must  remain  in  the  atoms.  Each  atom  will  per- 
form the  same  function  as  the  big  worlds  do.  So  the  vi- 
brations of   this  Chitta  will  subside,  but  will  go  on  like 
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molecular  vibrations,  and  when  they  get  the  impulse  will 
come  out  again.  We  can  now  understand  what  is  meant 
by  repetition.  It  is  the  greatest  stimulus  that  can  be 
given  to  the  spiritual  Samskaras.  "  One  moment  of 
company  with  the  Holy  makes  a  ship  to  cross  this  ocean 
of  life."  Such  is  the  power  of  association.  So  this 
repetition  of  Om,  and  thinking  of  its  meaning,  is  keeping 
good  company  in  your  own  mind.  Study,  and  then 
meditate  and  meditate,  when  you  have  studied. 
Thus  light  will  come  to  you,  the  Self  will  become 
manifest. 

But  one  must  think  of  this  Om,  and  of  its  meaning 
too.  Avoid  evil  company,  because  the  scars  of  old 
wounds  are  in  you,  and  this  evil  company  is  just  the 
heat  that  is  necessary  to  call  them  out.  In  the  same 
way  we  are  told  that  good  company  will  call  out  the 
good  impressions  that  are  in  us,  but  which  have  become 
latent.  There  is  nothing  holier  in  this  world  than  to 
keep  good  company,  because  the  good  impressions  will 
have  this  same  tendency  to  come  to  the  surface. 

29.  From  that  is  gained  (the  knowledge  of)  intro- 
spection, and  the  destruction  of  obstacles. 

The  first  manifestation  of  this  repetition  and  think- 
ing of  Om  will  be  that  the  introspective  power  will  be 
manifested  more  and  more,  and  all  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal obstacles  will  begin  to  vanish.  What  are  the 
obstacles  to  the  Yoffi  ? 
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30.  Disease,  mental  laziness,  doubt,  calmness,  ces- 

sation, false  perception,  non  attaining  con- 
centration, and  falling  away  from  the  state 
when  obtained,  are  the  obstructing  distrac- 
tions. 

Disease.  This  body  is  the  boat  which  will  carry  us 
to  the  other  shore  of  the  ocean  of  life.  It  must  be  taken 
care  of.  Unhealthy  persons  cannot  be  Yogis.  Mental  lazi- 
ness makes  us  lose  all  lively  interest  in  the  subject,  with- 
out which  there  will  neither  be  the  will  nor  the  energy  to 
practise.  Doubts  will  arise  in  the  mind  about  the  truth 
of  the  science,  however  strong  one's  intellectual  conviction 
may  be,  until  certain  peculiar  psychic  experiences  come, 
as  hearing,  or  seeing,  at  a  distance,  etc.  These  glimpses 
strengthen  the  mind  and  make  the  student  persevere. 
Falling  away  wlien  attained.  Some  days  or  weeks 
when  you  are  practising  the  mind  will  be  calm  and  easily 
concentrated,  and  you  will  find  yourself  progressing  fast. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  progress  will  stop  one  day,  and  you 
will  find  yourself,  as  it  were,  stranded.  Persevere.  All 
progress  proceeds  by  such  rise  and  fall. 

31.  Grief,    mental    distress,   tremor    of    the    body, 

irregular  breathing,  accompany  non-reten- 
tion of  concentration. 

Concentration  will  bring  perfect  rep>ose  to  mind  and 
body  every  time  it  is  practised.  When  the  practice  has 
been  misdirected,  or  not  enough  controlled,  these  dis- 
turbances come.     Repetition  of  Om  and  self-surrender 
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to  the  Lord  will  strengthen  the  mind,  and  bring  fresh 
energy.  The  nervous  shakings  will  come  to  almost 
everyone.  Do  not  mind  them  at  all,  but  keep  on  prac- 
tising. Practice  will  cure  them,  and  make  the  seat 
firm. 

32.  To  remedy  this  the  practice  of  one  subject 
(should  be  made). 

Making  the  mind  take  the  form  of  one  object  for  some 
time  will  destroy  these  obstacles.  This  is  general  advice. 
In  the  following  aphorisms  it  will  be  expanded  and  par- 
ticularised. As  one  practice  cannot  suit  everyone, 
various  methods  will  be  advanced,  and  everyone  by 
actual  experience  will  find  out  that  which  helps  him 
most. 

33.  Friendship,  mercy,  gladness,  indifference,  being 
thought  of  in  regard  to  subjects,  happy, 
unhappy,  good  and  evil  respectively,  pacify 
the  Chitta. 

We  must  have  these  four  sorts  of  ideas.     We  must  ■■.   \\ 
have  friendship  for  all;  we  must  be  merciful  towards  1 
those  that  are  in  misery  ;  when  people  are  happy  we 
ought  to  be  happy,  and  to  the  wicked  we  must  be  in-  j 
[         different.     So  with  all  subjects  that  come  before  us.     If 
the  subject  is  a  good  one,  we  shall  feel  friendly  towards 
it  ;  if  the  subject  of  thought  is  one  that  is  miserable  we 
must  be  merciful  towards  the  subject.     If  it  is  good  we 
must  be  glad,  if  it  is  evil  we  must  be  indifferent.     These 

I 
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attitudes  of  the  mind  towards  the  different  subjects  that 
come  before  it  will  make  the  mind  peaceful.  Most  of 
our  difficulties  in  our  daily  lives  come  from  being  unable 
to  hold  our  minds  in  this  way.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
does  evil  to  us,  instantly  we  want  to  react  evil,  and 
every  reaction  of  evil  shows  that  we  are  not  able  to  hold 
the  Chitta  down  ;  it  comes  out  in  w-aves  towards  the 
object,  and  we  lose  our  power.  Every  reaction  in  the 
form  of  hatred  or  evil  is  so  much  loss  to  the  mind,  and 
every  evil  thought  or  deed  of  hatred,  or  any  thought  of 
reaction,  if  it  is  controlled,  will  be  laid  in  our  favour. 
It  is  not  that  we  lose  by  thus  restraining  ourselves  ;  we 
are  gaining  infinitely  more  than  we  suspect.  Each  time 
we  suppress  hatred,  or  a  feeling  of  anger,  it  is  so  much 
good  energy  stored  up  in  our  favour ;  that  piece  of 
energy  will  be  converted  into  the  higher  powers. 

34.  By  throwing  out  and  restraining  the  Breath. 

The  word  used  is  Prana.  Prana  is  not  exactly  breath. 
It  is  the  name  for  the  energy  that  is  in  the  universe. 
Whatever  you  see  in  the  universe,  whatever  moves  or 
works,  or  has  life,  is  a  manifestation  of  this  Prana.  The 
sum-total  of  the  energy  displayed  in  the  universe  is 
called  Prana.  This  Prana,  before  a  cycle  begins,  remains 
in  an  almost  motionless  state,  and  when  the  cycle  begins 
this  Prana  begins  to  manifest  itself.  It  is  this  Prana 
that  is  manifested  as  motion,  as  the  nervous  motion  in 
human  beings  or  animals,  and  the  same  Prana  is  mani- 
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festing  as  thought,  and  so  on.  The  whole  universe  is  a 
combination  of  Prana  and  Akasa  ;  so  is  the  human  body. 
Out  of  Akasa  you  get  the  different  materials  that  you 
feel,  and  see,  and  out  of  Prana  all  the  various  forces. 
Now  this  throwing  out  and  restraining  the  Prana  is 
what  is  called  Pranayama.  Patanjali,  the  father  of  the 
Yoga  Philosophy,  does  not  give  very  many  particular 
directions  about  Pranayama,  but  later  on  other  Yogis 
found  out  various  things  about  this  Pranayama,  and 
made  of  it  a  great  science.  With  Patanjali  it  is  one  of 
the  many  ways,  but  he  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  it. 
He  means  that  you  simply  throw  the  air  out,  and  draw 
it  in,  and  hold  it  for  some  time,  that  is  all,  and  by  that, 
the  mind  will  become  a  little  calmer.  But,  later  on,  you 
will  find  that  out  of  this  is  evolved  a  particular  science 
called  Pranayama.  We  will  hear  a  little  of  what  these 
later  Yogis  have  to  say.  Some  of  this  I  have  told  you 
before,  but  a  little  repeiition  will  serve  to  fix  it  in  your 
minds.  First,  you  must  remember  that  this  Prana  is 
not  the  breath.  But  that  which  causes  the  motion  of  the 
breath,  that  which  is  the  vitality  of  the  breath  is  the 
Prana.  Again,  the  word  Prana  is  used  of  all  the  senses; 
they  are  all  called  Pranas,  the  mind  is  called  Prana ;  and 
so  we  see  that  Prana  is  the  name  of  a  certain  force. 
And  yet  we  cannot  call  it  force,  because  force  is  only  the 
manifestation  of  it.  It  is  that  which  manifests  itself  as 
force  and  everything  else  in  the  way  of  motion.  The 
Chitta,  the  mind-stuff,  is  the  engine  which  draws  in  the 
Prana  from  the  surroundings,  and  manufactures  out  of 
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this  Prana  these  various  vital  forces.  First  of  all  the 
forces  that  keep  the  body  in  preservation,  and  lastly 
thought,  will,  and  all  other  powers.  By  this  process  of 
breathing  we  can  control  all  the  various  motions  in  the 
body,  and  the  various  nerve  currents  that  are  running 
through  the  body.  First  we  begin  to  recognise  them, 
and  then  we  slowly  get  control  over  them.  Now  these 
later  Yogis  consider  that  there  are  three  main  currents  of 
this  Prana  in  the  human  body.  One  they  call  Idii,  an- 
other Pingala,  and  the  third  Susumna.  Pingala,  accord- 
ing to  them,  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  spinal  column, 
and  the  Ida  is  on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
spinal  column  is  the  Susumna,  a  vacant  channel.  Ida 
and  Pingala,  according  to  them,  are  the  currents 
working  in  every  man,  and  through  these  currents, 
we  are  performing  all  the  functions  of  life.  Susumna  is 
present  in  all,  as  a  possibility  ;  but  it  works  only  in  the 
Yogi.  You  must  remember  that  the  Yogi  changes  his 
body  ;  as  you  go  on  practising  your  body  changes  ;  it  is 
not  the  same  body  tliat  you  had  before  the  practice. 
That  is  very  rational,  and  can  be  explained,  because 
every  new  thought  that  we  have  must  make,  as  it  were, 
a  new  channel  through  the  brain,  and  that  explains  the 
tremendous  conservatism  of  human  nature.  Human 
nature  likes  to  run  through  the  ruts  that  are  already 
there,  because  it  is  easy.  If  we  think,  just  for  example's 
sake,  that  the  mind  is  like  a  needle,  and  the  brain  sub- 
stance a  soft  lump  before  it,  then  each  thought  that  we 
have  makes  a  street,  as  it  were,  in  the  brain,  and  this 
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street  would  close  up,  but  that  the  grey  matter  comes 
and  makes  a  lining  to  keep  it  separate.  If  there  were 
no  grey  matter  there  would  be  no  memory,  because 
memory  means  going  over  these  old  streets,  retracing  a 
thought  as  it  were.  Now  perhaps  you  have  remarked 
that  when  I  talk  on  subjects  in  which  I  take  a  few  ideas 
that  are  familiar  to  everyone,  and  combine,  and  recom- 
bine  them,  it  is  easy  to  follow,  because  these  channels 
are  present  in  everyone's  brain,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  recur  to  them.  But  whenever  a  new  subject  comes 
new  channels  have  to  be  made,  so  it  is  not  understood 
so  readily.  And  that  is  why  the  brain  (it  is  the  brain, 
and  not  the  people  themselves)  refuses  unconsciously  to 
be  acted  upon  by  new  ideas.  It  resists.  The  Prana  is 
trying  to  make  new  channels,  and  the  brain  will  not  allow 
it.  This  is  the  secret  of  conservatism.  The  less  channels 
there  have  been  in  the  brain,  and  the  less  the  needle 
of  the  Prana  has  made  these  passages,  the  more  conser- 
vative will  be  the  brain,  the  more  it  will  struggle  against 
new  thoughts.  The  more  thoughtful  the  man,  the  more 
complicated  will  be  the  streets  in  his  brain,  and  the  more 
easily  he  will  take  to  new  ideas,  and  understand  them. 
So  with  every  fresh  idea  ;  we  make  a  new  impression  in 
the  brain,  cut  new  channels  through  the  brain-stuff,  and 
that  is  why  we  find  that  in  the  practice  of  Yoga  (it 
being  an  entirely  new  set  of  thoughts  and  motives)  there 
is  so  much  physical  resistance  at  first.  That  is  why  we 
find  that  the  part  of  religion  which  deals  with  the  world 
side  of  nature    can    be    so    widely  accepted,  while    the 
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Other  part,  the  Philosophy,  or  the  Psychology,  which 
deals  with  the  inner  nature  of  man,  is  so  frequently 
neglected.  We  must  remember  the  definition  of  this 
world  of  ours  ;  it  is  only  the  Infinite  Existence  projected 
into  the  plane  of  consciousness.  A  little  of  the 
Infinite  is  projected  into  consciousness,  and  that 
we  call  our  world.  So  there  is  an  Infinite  beyond, 
and  religion  has  to  deal  with  both,  with  the 
little  lump  we  call  our  world,  and  with  the  Infinite 
beyond.  Any  religion  which  deals  alone  with  either  one 
of  these  two  will  be  defective.  It  must  deal  with  both. 
That  part  of  religion  which  deals  with  this  part  of  the 
Infinite  which  has  come  into  this  plane  of  consciousness, 
got  itself  caught,  as  it  were,  in  the  plane  of  conscious- 
ness, in  the  cage  of  time,  space,  and  causation,  is  quite 
familiar  to  us,  because  we  are  in  that  already,  and  ideas 
about  this  world  have  been  with  us  almost  from  time 
immemorial.  The  part  of  religion  which  deals  with  the 
Infinite  beyond  comes  entirely  new  to  us,  and  getting 
ideas  about  it  produces  new  channels  in  the  brain,  dis- 
turbing the  whole  system,  and  that  is  why  you  find  in 
the  practice  of  Yoga  ordinary  people  are  at  first  turned 
out  of  their  grooves.  In  order  to  lessen  these  disturb- 
ances as  much  as  possible  all  these  methods  are  devised 
by  Patanjali,  that  we  may  practise  any  one  of  them  best 
suited  to  us. 

35.  Those  forms  of  concentration  that  bring  extra- 
ordinary sense  perceptions  cause  porsevcr- 
ance  of  the  mind. 
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This  naturally  comes  with  Dharana,  concentration  ; 
the  Yogis  say,  if  the  mind  becomes  concentrated  on  the 
tip  of  the  nose  one  begins  to  smell,  after  a  few  days, 
v.'onderful  perfumes.  If  it  becomes  concentrated  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  one  begins  to  hear  sounds  ;  if  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  one  begins  to  taste  wonderful  flavours  ; 
if  on  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  one  feels  as  if  he  were 
coming  in  contact  with  something.  If  one  concentrates 
his  mind  on  the  palate  he  begins  to  see  peculiar  things. 
If  a  man  whose  mind  is  disturbed  wants  to  take  up  some 
of  these  practices  of  Yoga,  yet  doubts  the  truth  of  them, 
he  will  have  his  doubts  set  at  rest  when,  after  a  little 
practice,  these  things  come  to  him,  and  he  will  persevere. 

36.  Or  (by  the  meditation  on)   the  Effulgent  One, 

which  is  beyond  all  sorrow. 

This  is  another  sort  of  concentration.  Think  of  the 
lotus  of  the  heart,  wdth  petals  downwards,  and  running 
through  it  the  Susumna  ;  take  in  the  breath,  and  while 
throwing  the  breath  out  imagine  that  the  lotus  is  turned 
with  the  petals  upwards,  and  inside  that  lotus  is  an 
effulgent  light.     Meditate  on  that. 

37.  Or  (by  meditation  on)  the  heart  that  has  given 

up  all  attachment  to  sense  objects. 

Take  some  holy  person,  some  great  person  whom  you 
revere,  some  saint  whom  you  know  to  be  perfectly  non- 
attached,  and  think  of  his  heart.     That  heart  has  become 
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non-attached,  and  meditate  on  that  heart ;  it  will  calm 
the  mind.     If  you  cannot  do  that,  there  is  the  next  way : 

38.  Or     by   meditating    on    the     knowledge     that 

comes   in  sleep. 

Sometimes  a  man  dreams  that  he  has  seen  angels 
coming  to  him  and  talking  to  him,  that  he  is  in  an 
ecstatic  condition,  that  he  has  heard  music  floating 
through  the  air.  He  is  in  a  blissful  condition  in  that 
dream,  and  when  he  wakes  it  makes  a  deep  impression 
on  him.  Think  of  tliat  dream  as  real,  and  meditate  upon 
it.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  meditate  on  any  holy  thing 
that  pleases  you. 

39.  Or  by  the  meditation  on  anything  that  appeals 

to  one  as  good. 

This  does  not  mean  any  wicked  subject,  but  anything 
good  that  you  like,  any  place  that  you  like  best,  any 
scenery  that  you  like  best,  any  idea  that  you  like  best, 
anything  that  will  concentrate  the  mind. 

40.  The  Yogi's  mind  thus  meditating,  becomes  un- 

obstructed from  the  atomic  to  the  Infinite. 

The  mind,  by  this  practice,  easily  contemplates  the 
most  minute  thing,  as  well  as  the  biggest  thing.  Thus 
the  mind  waves  become  fainter. 
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41.  The  Yogi  whose  Yrittis  have  thus  become 
po'werless  (controlled)  obtains  in  the  receiver, 
receiving,  and  received  (the  self,  the  mind, 
and  external  objects),  concentratedness  and 
sameness,  like  the  crystal  (before  different 
coloured  objects). 


What  results  from  this  constant  meditation  ?  We  must 
remember  how  in  a  previous  aphorism  Patanjali  went 
into  the  various  states  of  meditation,  and  how  the  first 
will  be  the  gross,  and  the  second  the  fine  objects,  and  from 
them  the  advance  is  to  still  finer  objects  of  meditation, 
and  how,  in  all  these  meditations,  which  are  only  of  the 
first  degree,  not  very  high  ones,  we  get  as  a  result  that 
we  can  meditate  as  easily  on  the  fine  as  on  the  grosser 
objects.  Here  the  Yogi  sees  the  three  things,  the 
receiver,  the  received,  and  the  j£ceiving;j_corresgoncLing 
to  the  Soul,  the  object,  and  the  mind.  There  are  three 
objects  of  meditation  given  us.  First  the  gross  things, 
as  bodies,  or  material  objects,  second  fine  things,  as  the 
mind,  the  Chitta,  and  third  the  Purusa  qualified,  not 
the  Purusa  itself,  but  the  egoism.  By  practice,  the 
Yogi  gets  established  in  all  these  meditations.  When- 
ever he  meditates  he  can  keep  out  all  other  thought  ;  he 
becomes  identified  with  that  on  which  he  meditates  ; 
w'hen  he  meditates  he  is  like  a  piece  of  crystal ;  before 
flowers  the  crystal  becomes  almost  identified  with  the 
flowers.  If  the  flower  is  red,  the  crystal  looks  red,  or  if 
the  flower  is  blue,  the  crystal  looks  blue. 
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42.  Sound,  meaning,  and  resulting  knowledge, 
being  mixed  up,  is  (called  Samadhi)  with 
reasoning. 

Sound  here  means  vibration  ;  meaning  the  nerve 
currents  which  conduct  it  ;  and  knowledge,  reaction. 
All  the  various  meditations  we  have  had  so  far,  Patan- 
jali  calls  Savitarka  (meditations  with  reasoning).  Later 
on  he  will  give  us  higher  and  higher  Dhyanas.  In  these 
that  are  called  "  with  reasoning,"  we  keep  the  duality  of 
subject  and  object,  which  results  from  the  mixture  of 
word,  meaning,  and  knowledge.  There  is  first  the  exter- 
nal vibration,  the  word  ;  this,  carried  inward  by  the  sense 
currents,  is  the  meaning.  After  that  there  comes  a 
reactionary  wave  in  the  Chitta,  which  is  knowledge,  but 
the  mixture  of  these  three  make  up  what  we  call  know- 
ledge. In  all  the  meditations  up  to  this  we  get  this 
mixture  as  object  of  meditation.  The  next  Samadhi  is 
higher. 

43.  The  Samadhi  called  without  reasoning  (comes) 
when  the  memory  is  purified,  or  devoid  of 
qualities,  expressing  only  the  meaning  (of 
the  meditated  object). 

It  is  by  practice  of  meditation  of  these  three  that  we 
come  to  the  state  where  these  three  do  not  mix.  We 
can  get  rid  of  them.  We  will  first  try  to  understand  what 
these  three  are.  Here  is  the  Chitta  ;  you  will  always 
remember  the  simile  of  the  lake,  the  mind-stuff,  and  the 
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vibration,  the  word,  the  sound,  like  a  pulsation  coming 
over  it.  You  have  that  calm  lake  in  you,  and  I  pro- 
nounce a  word,  "  cow."  As  soon  as  it  enters  through 
your  ears  there  is  a  wave  produced  in  your  Chitta  along 
with  it.  So  that  wave  represents  the  idea  of  the  cow, 
the  form  or  the  meaning  as  we  call  it.  That  apparent 
cow  that  you  know  is  really  that  wave  in  the  mind-stuff, 
and  that  comes  as  a  reaction  to  the  internal  and  external 
sound  vibrations,  and  with  the  sound,  the  wave  dies 
away  ;  that  wave  can  never  exist  without  a  word.  You 
may  ask  how  it  is  when  we  only  think  of  the  cow,  and 
do  not  hear  a  sound.  You  make  that  sound  yourself. 
You  are  saying  "cow"  faintly  in  your  mind,  and  with 
that  comes  a  wave.  There  cannot  be  any  wave  without 
this  impulse  of  sound,  and  when  it  is  not  from  outside  it 
is  from  inside,  and  when  the  sound  dies,  the  Vv-ave  dies. 
What  remains  ?  The  result  of  the  reaction,  and  that  is 
knowledge.  These  three  are  so  closely  combined  in  our 
mind  that  we  cannot  separate  them.  When  the  sound 
comes,  the  senses  vibrate,  and  the  wave  rises  in  reaction  ; 
they  follow  so  closely  upon  one  another  that  there  is  no 
discerning  one  from  the  other  ;  when  this  meditation  has 
been  practised  for  a  long  time,  memory,  the  receptacle 
of  all  impressions,  becomes  purified,  and  we  are  able 
clearly  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  This  is 
called  "  Nirvitarka,"  concentration  without  reasoning. 

44.  By  this  process  (the  concentrations)  writh  dis- 
crimination and  without  discrimination, 
whose  objects  are  finer,  are  (also)  explained. 
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A  process  similar  to  the  preceding  is  applied  again, 
only,  the  objects  to  be  taken  up  in  the  former  medita- 
tions are  gross  ;  in  this  they  are  fine. 

45.  The  finer  objects  end  with  the  Pradhana. 

The  gross  objects  are  only  the  elements,  and  every- 
thing manufactured  out  of  them.  The  fine  objects 
begin  with  the  Tanmatras  or  fine  particles.  The  organs, 
the  mind,*  egoism,  the  mind-stuff  (the  cause  of  all 
manifestation)  the  equilibrium  state  of  Sattva,  Rajas 
and  Tamas  materials — called  Pradhana  (chief),  Prakriti 
(nature),  or  Avyakta  (unmanifest),  are  all  included 
within  the  category  of  fine  objects.  The  Purusa  (the 
Soul)  alone  is  excepted  from  this  definition. 

46.  These  concentrations  are  with  seed. 

These  do  not  destroy  the  seed  of  past  actions,  thus 
cannot  give  liberation,  but  what  they  bring  to  the  Yogi 
is  stated  in  the  following  aphorisms. 

47.  The  concentration  "without  reasoning"  being 

purified,  the  Chitta  becomes  firmly  fixed. 

48.  The    knowledge  in  that  is  called  "  filled  with 

Truth." 

The  next  aphorism  will  explain  this. 
•  The  mind,  or  common  sensory,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  senses. 
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49.  The  knowledge  that  is  gained  from  testimony 
and  inference  is  about  common  objects.  That 
from  the  Samadhi  just  mentioned  is  of  a 
much  higher  order,  being  able  to  penetrate 
where  inference  and  testimony  cannot  go. 

The  idea  is  that  we  have  to  get  our  knowledge  of 
ordinary  objects  by  direct  perception,  and  by  inference 
therefrom,  and  from  testimony  of  people  who  are  compe- 
tent. By  "people  w^ho  are  competent,"  the  Yogis  always 
mean  the  Rishis,  or  the  Seers  of  the  thoughts  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures — the  Vedas.  According  to  them,  the  only 
proof  of  the  Scriptures  is  that  they  were  the  testimony 
of  competent  persons,  yet  they  say  the  Scriptures  cannot 
take  us  to  realisation.  We  can  read  all  the  Vedas,  and 
yet  will  not  realise  anything,  but  when  we  practise  their 
teachings,  then  we  attain  to  that  state  which  realises  what 
the  Scriptures  say,  which  penetrates  where  reason  cannot 
go,  and  where  neither  perception  nor  inference  can 
go,  and  where  the  testimony  of  others  cannot  avail. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  this  aphorism,  that  realisation 
is  real  religion,  and  all  the  rest  is  only  preparation — hear- 
ing lectures,  or  reading  books,  or  reasoning,  is  merely 
preparing  the  ground;  it  is  not  religion.  Intellectual 
assent,  and  intellectual  dissent  are  not  religion.  The 
central  idea  of  the  Yogis  is  that  just  as  we  come  in 
direct  contact  with  objects  of  the  senses,  so  religion 
even  can  be  directly  perceived  in  a  far  more  intense 
sense.  The  truths  of  religion,  as  God  and  Soul,  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  external  senses.     I  cannot  see  God 
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with  my  eyes,  nor  can  I  touch  Him  with  my  hands,  and 
we  also  know  that  neither  can  we  reason  beyond  the 
senses.  Reason  leaves  us  at  a  point  quite  indecisive  ; 
we  may  reason  all  our  lives,  as  the  world  has  been  doing 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  the  result  is  that  we  find  we 
are  incompetent  to  prove  or  disprove  the  facts  of  religion. 
What  we  perceive  directly  we  take  as  the  basis,  and 
upon  that  basis  we  reason.  So  it  is  obvious  that 
reasoning  has  to  run  within  these  bounds  of  perception. 
It  can  never' go  beyond;  the  whole  scope  of  realisation, 
therefore,  is  beyond  sense  perception.  The  Yogis  say 
that  man  can  go  beyond  his  direct  sense  perception,  and 
beyond  his  reason  also.  Man  has  in  him  the  faculty, 
the  power,  of  transcending  his  intellect  even,  and  that 
power  is  in  every  being,  every  creature.  By  the 
practice  of  Yoga  that  power  is  aroused,  and  then  man 
transcends  the  ordinary  limits  of  reason,  and  directly 
perceives  tilings  which  are  beyond  all  reason. 

50.  The  resulting  impression  from    this  Samadhi 
obstructs  all  other  impressions. 

We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  aphorism  that  the  only 
way  of  attaining  to  that  super-consciousness  is  by  con- 
centration, and  we  have  also  seen  that  what  hinder  the 
mind  from  concentration  are  the  past  Samskaras,  impres- 
sions. All  of  you  have  observed  that  when  you  are 
trying  to  concentrate  your  mind,  your  thoughts  wander. 
When  you  are  trying  to  think  of  God,  that  is  the  very 
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time  which  all  these  Samskaras  take  to  appear.  At 
other  times  they  are  not  so  active,  but  when  you  want 
them  not  to  be  they  are  sure  to  be  there,  trying  their 
best  to  crowd  inside  your  mind.  Why  should  that  be  so  ? 
Why  should  they  be  much  more  potent  at  the  time  of 
concentration  ?  It  is  because  you  are  repressing  them 
and  they  react  with  all  their  force.  At  other  times  they 
do  not  react.  How  countless  these  old  past  impressions 
must  be,  all  lodged  somewhere  in  the  Chitta,  ready,  wait- 
ing like  tigers  to  jump  up.  These  have  to  be  suppressed 
that  the  one  idea  which  we  like  may  arise,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others.  Instead,  they  are  all  struggling  to  come 
up  at  the  same  time.  These  are  the  various  powers  of 
the  Samskaras  in  hindering  concentration  of  the  mind, 
so  this  Samadhi  which  has  just  been  given  is  the  best  to 
be  practised,  on  account  of  its  power  of  suppressing  the 
Samskaras.  The  Samskara  which  will  be  raised  by  this 
sort  of  concentration  will  be  so  powerful  that  it  will 
hinder  the  action  of  the  others,  and  hold  them  in  check. 

51.  By  the  restraint  of  even  this  (impression,  which 
obstructs  all  other  impressions),  all  being  re- 
strained, comes  the  "  seedless  "  Samadhi. 

You  remember  that  our  goal  is  to  perceive  the  Soul 
itself.  W'e  cannot  perceive  the  Soul  because  it  has  got 
mingled  up  with  nature,  with  the  mind,  with  the  body. 
The  most  ignorant  man  thinks  his  body  is  the  Soul. 
The  more  learned  man  thinks  his  mind  is  the  Soul,  but 
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both  of  these  are  mistaken.  What  makes  the  Soul  get 
mingled  up  with  all  this,  these  different  waves  in  the 
Chitta  rise  and  cover  the  Soul,  and  we  only  see  a  little 
reflection  of  the  Soul  through  these  waves,  so,  if  the  wave 
is  one  of  anger,  we  see  the  Soul  as  angry ;  "  I  am  angry," 
we  say.  If  the  wave  is  a  wave  of  love  we  see  ourselves 
reflected  in  that  wave,  and  say  we  are  loving.  If  that 
wave  is  one  of  weakness,  and  the  Soul  is  reflected  in  it, 
we  think  we  are  weak.  These  various  ideas  come  from 
these  impressions,  these  Samskaras  covering  the  Soul. 
The  real  nature  of  the  Soul  is  not  perceived  as  long  as 
there  is  one  single  wave  in  the  lake  of  the  Chitta,  this 
real  nature  will  never  be  perceived  until  all  the  waves 
have  subsided  ;  so,  first,  Patanjali  teaches  us  the  mean- 
ing of  these  waves ;  secondly,  the  best  way  to  repress 
them  ;  and  thirdly,  how  to  make  one  wave  so  strong  as  to 
suppress  all  other  waves,  fire  eating  fire  as  it  were.  When 
only  one  remains  it  will  be  easy  to  suppress  that  also, 
and  when  that  is  gone,  this  Samadhi  of  concentration  is 
called  seedless ;  it  leaves  nothing,  and  the  Soul  is  mani- 
fested just  as  It  is,  in  Its  own  glory.  Then  alone  we 
know  that  the  Soul  is  not  a  compound,  It  is  the  only 
eternal  simple  in  the  uni\erse,  and,  as  such,  It  cannot  be 
born,  It  cannot  die,  It  is  immortal,  indestructible,  the 
Ever-living  Essence  of  intelligence. 


CHAPTER      II. 

CONCENTRATION— ITS  PRACTICE. 

1.  Mortification,  study,  and  surrendering  fruits  of 
work  to  God  are  called  Kriya  Yoga. 

Those  Samadhis  with  which  we  ended  our  last 
chapter  are  very  difficult  to  attain  ;  so  we  must  take 
them  up  slowly.  The  first  step,  the  preliminary  step, 
is  called  Kriya  Yoga.  Literally  this  means  work,  work- 
ing towards  Yoga.  The  organs  are  the  horses,  the 
mind  is  the  reins,  the  intellect  is  the  charioteer,  the  soul 
is  the  rider,  and  this  body  is  the  chariot.  The  master 
of  the  household,  the  King,  the  Self  of  man,  is  sitting  in 
this  chariot.  If  the  horses  are  very  strong,  and  do  not 
obey  the  reins,  if  the  charioteer,  the  intellect,  does  not 
know  how  to  control  the  horses,  then  this  chariot  will 
come  to  grief.  But  if  the  organs,  the  horses,  are  well 
controlled,  and  if  the  reins,  the  mind,  are  well  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  charioteer,  the  intellect,  the  chariot 
reaches  the  goal.  What  is  meant,  therefore,  by  this 
mortification  ?  Holding  the  reins  firmly  while  guiding 
this  body  and  mind  ;  not  letting  the  body  do  anything 
it  likes,  but  keeping  both  in  proper  control.  Study. 
What  is  meant  by  study  in  this  case  ?  Not  study  of 
novels,  or  fiction,  or  story  books,  but  study  of  those 
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books  which  teach  the  Hberation  of  the  soul.  Then 
again  this  study  does  not  mean  controversial  studies  at 
all.  The  Yogi  is  supposed  to  have  finished  his  period 
of  controversy.  He  has  had  enough  of  that,  and  has 
become  satisfied.  He  only  studies  to  intensify  his  con- 
victions. Vada  and  Siddhanta.  These  are  the  two 
sorts  of  Scriptural  knowledge,  Vada  (the  argumentative) 
and  Siddhanta  (the  decisive).  When  a  man  is  entirely 
ignorant  he  takes  up  the  first  part  of  this,  the  argumen- 
tative fighting,  and  reasoning,  pro  and  con. ;  and  when 
he  has  finished  that  he  takes  up  the  Siddhanta,  the 
decisi\"e,  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Simply  arriving  at 
this  conclusion  will  not  do.  It  must  be  intensified. 
P)Ooks  are  infinite  in  number,  and  time  is  short ;  there- 
fore this  is  the  secret  of  knowledge,  to  take  that  which 
is  essential.  Take  that  out,  and  then  try  to  live  up  to 
it.  There  is  an  old  simile  in  India  that  if  you  place  a 
cup  of  milk  before  a  Raja  Hamsa  (swan)  with  plenty  of 
water  in  it,  he  will  take  all  the  milk  and  leave  the 
water.  In  that  way  we  should  take  what  is  of  value  in 
knowledge,  and  leave  the  dross.  All  these  intellectual 
gymnastics  are  necessary  at  first.  We  must  not  go 
blindly  into  anything.  The  Yogi  has  passed  the  argu- 
mentative stage,  and  has  come  to  a  conclusion,  which  is 
like  the  rocks,  immovable.  The  only  thing  he  now 
seeks  to  do  is  to  intensify  that  conclusion.  Do  not 
argue  he  says ;  if  one  forces  arguments  upon  you,  be 
silent.  Do  not  answer  any  argument,  but  go  away  free, 
because  arguments  only  disturb  the  mind.      The  only 
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thing  is  to  train  the  intellect,  so  what  is  the  use  of  dis- 
turbing it  any  more.  The  intellect  is  but  a  Aveak  instru- 
ment, and  can  give  us  only  knowledge  limited  by  the 
senses  ;  the  Yogi  wants  to  go  beyond  the  senses  ;  there- 
fore intellect  is  of  no  use  to  him.  He  is  certain  of  this, 
and  therefore  is  silent,  and  does  not  argue.  Every 
argument  throws  his  mind  out  of  balance,  creates  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  Chitta,  and  this  disturbance  is  a  draw- 
back. These  argumentations  and  searchings  of  the 
reason  are  only  on  the  way.  There  are  much  higher 
things  beyond  them.  The  whole  of  life  is  not  for 
schoolboy  fights  and  debating  societies.  "  By  surrender- 
ing the  fruits  of  work  to  God  "  is  to  take  to  ourselves 
neither  credit  nor  blame,  but  to  give  both  up  to  the 
Lord,  and  be  at  peace. 

2.  (They    are  for)   the  practice  of  Samadhi    and 

minimizing  the  pain-bearing  obstructions. 

Most  of  us  make  our  minds  like  spoiled  children, 
allowing  them  to  do  whatever  they  want.  Therefore  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  constant  practice  of  the 
previous  mortifications,  in  order  to  gain  control  of  the 
mind,  and  bring  it  into  subjection.  The  obstructions  to 
Yoga  arise  from  lack  of  this  control,  and  cause  us  pain. 
They  can  only  be  removed  by  denying  the  mind,  and 
holding  it  in  check,  through  these  various  means. 

3.  The  pain-bearing  obstructions  are — ignorance, 

egoism,   attachment,  aversion,  and   clinging 
to  life. 
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These  are  the  five  pains,  the  fivefold  tie  that  binds  us 
down.  Of  course  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  all  the  rest. 
She  is  the  only  cause  of  all  our  misery.  What  else  can 
make  us  miserable  ?  The  nature  of  the  Soul  is  eternal 
bliss.  What  can  make  it  sorrowful  except  ignorance, 
hallucination,  delusion  ;  all  this  pain  of  the  soul  is  simply 
delusion. 

4.  Ignorance  is  the  productive   field  of  all  these 

that  follow,   whether  they  are  dormant,  at- 
tenuated, overpowered,  or  expanded. 

Impressions  are  the  cause  of  these,  and  these  impres- 
sions exist  in  different  degrees.  There  are  the  dormant. 
You  often  hear  the  expression  "  innocent  as  a  baby," 
yet  in  the  baby  may  be  the  state  of  a  demon  or  of  a  god, 
which  will  come  out  by  and  by.  In  the  Yogi,  these 
impressions,  the  Samskaras  left  by  past  actions,  are 
attenuated  ;  that  is,  in  a  very  fine  state,  and  he  can 
control  them,  and  not  allow  them  to  become  manifest. 
Overpowered  means  that  sometimes  one  set  of  impres- 
sions is  held  down  for  awhile  by  those  that  are  stronger, 
but  they  will  come  out  when  that  repressing  cause  is 
removed.  The  last  state  is  the  expanded,  when  the 
Samskaras,  having  helpful  surroundings,  have  attained 
to  great  activity,  either  as  good  or  evil, 

5.  Ignorance  is  taking  that  which   is  non-eternal, 

impure,  painful,  and  non-Self,  for  the  eternal, 
pure,  happy,  Atman  (Self). 
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All  these  various  sorts  of  impressions  have  one  source, 
ignorance.  We  have  first  to  learn  what  ignorance  is. 
All  of  us  think  that  "  I  am  the  body,"  and  not  the  Self, 
the  pure,  the  effulgent,  the  ever  blissful,  and  that  is 
ignorance.  We  think  of  man,  and  see  man  as  body. 
This  is  the  great  delusion. 

6.  Egoism  is  the  identification  of  the  seer   •sirith 
the  instrument  of  seeing. 

The  seer  is  really  the  Self,  the  pure  one,  the  ever  holy, 
the  infinite,  the  immortal.  That  is  the  Self  of  man. 
And  what  are  the  instruments  ?  The  Chitta,  or  mind- 
stuff,  the  Buddhi,  determinative  faculty,  the  Manas,  or 
mind,  and  the  Indriyani,  or  sense  organs.  These  are  the 
instruments  for  him  to  see  the  external  world,  and  the 
identification  of  the  Self  with  the  instruments  is  what  is 
called  the  ignorance  of  egoism.  We  say  "  I  am  the 
mind,  I  am  thought ;  I  am  angry,  or  I  am  happy." 
How  can  we  be  angry,  and  how  can  we  hate  ?  We 
should  identify  ourselves  with  the  Self;  that  cannot 
change.  If  it  is  unchangeable,  how  can  it  be  one 
moment  happy,  and  one  moment  unhappy  ?  It  is  form- 
less, infinite,  omnipresent.  What  can  change  it  ?  Be- 
yond all  law.  What  can  affect  it  ?  Nothing  in  the 
universe  can  produce  an  effect  on  it,  yet,  through  igno- 
rance, we  identify  ourselves  with  the  mind-stuff,  and 
think  we  feel  pleasure  or  pain. 

7.  Attachment  is  that  which  dwells  on  pleasure. 
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We  find  pleasure  in  certain  things,  and  the  mind,  hke 
a  current,  flows  towards  them,  and  that,  following  the 
pleasure  centre,  as  it  were,  is  attachment.  We  are 
never  attached  to  anyone  in  whom  we  do  not  find  plea- 
sure. We  find  pleasure  in  very  queer  things  sometimes, 
l)ut  the  definition  is  just  the  same  ;  wherever  we  find 
pleasure,  there  we  are  attached. 

8.  Aversion  is  that  which  dwells  on  pain. 

That  which  gives  us  pain  we  immediately  seek  to  get 
away  from. 

9.  Flowing   through    its   own   nature,   and   estab- 

lished even   in  the  learned,  is  the  clinging  to 
life. 

This  clinging  to  life  you  see  manifested  in  every 
animal,  and  upon  it  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
build  the  theory  of  a  future  life,  because  men  like  their 
lives  so  much  that  they  desire  a  future  life  also.  Of 
course  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  argument  is  with- 
out much  value,  but  the  most  curious  part  of  it  is  that, 
in  Western  Countries,  the  idea  tliat  this  clinging  to  life 
indicates  a  possibility  of  a  future  life  applies  only  to  men, 
but  does  not  include  animals.  In  India  this  clinging  to 
life  has  been  one  of  the  arguments  to  prove  past  experi- 
ence and  existence.  For  instance,  if  it  be  true  that  all 
our  knowledge  has  come  from  experience,  then  it  is  sure 
that  that  which  we  never  experienced  we  cannot  imagine. 
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or  understand.  As  soon  as  chickens  are  hatched  they 
begin  to  pick  up  food.  Many  times  it  has  been  seen 
where  ducks  have  been  hatched  by  hens,  that,  as  soon  as 
they  came  out  of  the  eggs,  they  flew  to  water,  and  the 
mother  thought  they  would  be  drowned.  If  experience 
be  the  only  source  of  knowledge,  where  did  these  chickens 
learn  to  pick  up  food,  or  the  duckhngs  that  the  water 
was  their  natural  element  ?  If  you  say  it  is  instinct,  it 
means  nothing — it  is  simply  giving  a  word,  but  is  no 
explanation.  What  is  this  instinct  ?  We  have  many 
instincts  in  ourselves.  For  instance,  most  of  you  ladies 
play  the  piano,  and  remember,  when  you  first  learned, 
how  carefully  you  had  to  put  your  fingers  on  the  black 
and  the  white  keys,  one  after  the  other,  but  now,  after 
long  years  of  practice,  you  can  talk  with  your  friends, 
and  your  hand  goes  on  just  the  same.  It  has  become 
instinct.  So  with  every  work  we  do ;  by  practice  it 
becomes  instinct,  it  becomes  automatic,  but  so  far  as  we 
know,  all  the  cases  which  we  now  regard  as  automatic, 
are  degenerated  reason.  In  the  language  of  the  Yogi, 
instinct  is  involved  reason.  Discrimination  becomes 
involved,  and  gets  to  be  automatic  Samskaras.  Therefore 
it  is  perfectly  logical  to  think  that  all  we  call  instinct  in 
this  world  is  simply  involved  reason.  As  reason  cannot 
come  without  experience,  all  instinct  is,  therefore,  the 
result  of  past  experience.  Chickens  fear  the  hawk,  and 
ducklings  love  the  water,  and  these  are  both  the  result 
of  past  experience.  Then  the  question  is  whether  that 
experience  belongs  to  a  particular  soul,  or  to  the  body 
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simply,  whether  this  experience  which  comes  to  the  duck 
is  the  duck's  forefathers'  experience,  or  the  duck's  own 
experience.  Modern  scientific  men  hold  that  it  belongs 
to  the  body,  but  the  Yogis  hold  that  it  is  the  experience 
of  the  mind,  transmitted  through  the  body.  This  is 
called  the  theory  of  reincarnation.  We  have  seen  that 
all  our  knowledge,  whether  w^e  call  it  perception  or 
reason,  or  instinct,  must  come  through  that  one  channel 
called  experience,  and  all  that  we  now  call  instinct  is  the 
result  of  past  experience,  degenerated  into  instinct,  and 
that  instinct  regenerates  into  reason  again.  So  on 
throughout  the  universe,  and  upon  this  has  been  built 
one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  reincarnation,  in  India, 
The  recurring  experiences  of  various  fears,  in  course  of 
time,  produce  this  clinging  to  life.  That  is  why  the 
child  is  instinctively  afraid,  because  the  past  experience 
of  pain  is  there.  Even  in  the  most  learned  men,  who 
know  that  this  body  will  go,  and  who  say  "  never  mind  ; 
we  have  hundreds  of  bodies  ;  the  soul  cannot  die  " — even 
in  them,  with  all  their  intellectual  convictions,  we  still 
find  this  clinging  on  to  life.  What  is  this  clinging  to  life  ? 
We  have  seen  that  it  has  become  instinctive.  In  the 
psychological  language  of  the  Yogis  it  has  become 
Samskaras.  The  Samskaras,  fine  and  hidden,  are  sleep- 
ing in  the  Chitta.  All  these  past  experiences  of  death, 
all  that  which  we  call  instinct,  is  experience  become  sub- 
conscious. It  lives  in  the  Chitta,  and  is  not  inactive, 
but  is  working  underneath.  These  Chitta  Vrittis,  these 
mind-waves,  which  are  gross,  we   can  appreciate  and 
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feel ;  they  can  be  more  easily  controlled,  but  what  about 
these  finer  instincts  ?  How  can  they  be  controlled  ? 
When  I  am  angry  my  whole  mind  has  become  a  huge 
wave  of  anger.  I  feel  it,  see  it,  handle  it,  can  easily 
manipulate  it,  can  fight  with  it,  but  I  shall  not  succeed 
perfectly  in  the  fight  until  I  can  get  down  below.  A 
man  says  something  very  harsh  to  me,  and  I  begin  to 
feel  that  I  am  getting  heated,  and  he  goes  on  till  I  am 
perfectly  angry,  and  forget  myself,  identify  myself  with 
anger.  When  he  first  began  to  abuse  me  I  still  thought 
"  I  am  going  to  be  angry."  Anger  was  one  thing  and  I 
was  another,  but  when  I  became  angry,  I  was  anger. 
These  feelings  have  to  be  controlled  in  the  germ,  the 
root,  in  their  fine  forms,  before  even  we  have  become 
conscious  that  they  are  acting  on  us.  With  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  the  fine  states  of  these  passions  are 
not  even  known,  the  state  when  they  are  slowly  coming 
from  beneath  consciousness.  When  a  bubble  is  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  we  do  not  see  it,  or  even 
when  it  is  nearly  come  to  the  surface ;  it  is  only  when  it 
bursts  and  makes  a  ripple  that  we  know  it  is  there.  We 
shall  only  be  successful  in  grappling  with  the  waves  when 
we  can  get  hold  of  them  in  their  fine  causes,  and  until  you 
can  get  hold  of  them,  and  subdue  them  before  they  become 
gross,  there  is  no  hope  of  conquering  any  passion  perfectly. 
To  control  our  passions  we  have  to  control  them  at  their 
very  roots  ;  then  alone  shall  we  be  able  to  burn  out  their 
very  seeds.  As  fried  seeds  thrown  into  the  ground  will 
never  come  up,  so  these  passions  will  ne\er  arise. 
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10.  They,  to-be-rejected-by-opposite-modificationa, 
are  fine. 

How  are  these  fine  Samskaras  to  be  controlled  ?  We 
have  to  begin  with  the  big  waves,  and  come  down  and 
down.  For  instance,  when  a  big  wave  of  anger  has  come 
into  the  mind,  how  are  we  to  control  that  ?  Just  by 
raising  a  big  opposing  wave.  Think  of  love.  Sometimes 
a  mother  is  very  angry  with  her  husband,  and  while  in 
that  state  the  baby  comes  in,  and  she  kisses  the  baby  ; 
the  old  wave  dies  out,  and  a  new  wave  arises,  love  for 
tlie  child.  That  suppresses  the  other  one.  Love  is 
opposite  to  anger.  So  we  find  that  by  raising  the  oppo- 
site waves  we  can  conquer  those  which  we  want  to 
reject.  Then,  if  we  can  raise  in  our  fine  nature  these  fine 
opposing  waves,  they  will  check  the  fine  workings  of  anger 
beneath  the  conscious  surface.  We  have  seen  now  that 
all  these  instinctive  actions  first  began  as  conscious 
actions,  and  became  finer  and  finer.  So,  if  good  waves 
in  the  conscious  Chitta  be  constantly  raised,  they  will  go 
down,  become  subtle,  and  oppose  the  Samskara  forms  of 
e\il  thoughts. 

11.  By    meditation,    their  modifications  are  to  be 
rejected. 

Meditation  is  one  of  the  great  means  of  controlling  the 
rising  of  these  big  waves.  By  meditation  you  can  make 
the  mind  subdue  these  waves,  and,  if  you  go  on  practis- 
ing meditation  for  days,  and  months,  and  years,  until  it 
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has  become  a  habit,  until   it  will  come  in   spite  of  your- 
self, anger  and  hatred  will  be  controlled  and  checked, 

12.  The  receptacle  of  works  has  its  root  in  these 
pain-bearing  obstructions,  and  their  experi- 
ence in  this  visible  life,  or  in  the  unseen  life. 

By  the  receptacle  of  works  is  meant  the  sum-total  of 
these  Samskaras.  Whatever  work  we  do,  the  mind  is 
thrown  into  a  wave,  and,  after  the  work  is  finished,  we 
think  the  wave  is  gone.  No.  It  has  only  become  fine, 
but  it  is  still  there.  When  we  try  to  remember  the 
thing,  it  comes  up  again  and  becomes  a  wave.  So  it 
was  there  ;  if  it  had  not  been  there,  there  would  not 
have  been  memory.  So,  every  action,  every  thought, 
good  or  bad,  just  goes  down  and  becomes  fine,  and  is 
there  stored  up.  They  are  called  pain-bearing  obstruc- 
tions, both  happy  and  unhappy  thoughts,  because  accord- 
ing to  the  Yogis,  both,  in  the  long  run,  bring  pain.  All 
happiness  which  comes  from  the  senses  will,  eventually, 
bring  pain.  All  enjoyment  will  make  us  thirst  for  more, 
and  that  brings  pain  as  its  result.  There  is  no  limit  to 
man's  desires  ;  he  goes  on  desiring,  and  when  he  comes 
to  a  point  where  desire  cannot  be  fulfilled,  the  result  is 
pain.  Therefore  the  Yogis  regard  the  sum-total  of  the 
impressions,  good  or  evil,  as  pain-bearing  obstructions ; 
they  obstruct  the  way  to  freedom  of  the  Soul.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Samskaras,  the  fine  roots  of  all  our  works  ; 
they  are  the  causes  which  will  again  bring  effects, 
either  in  this  life,  or  in  the  lives  to  come.    In  exceptional 
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cases,  when  these  Samskaras  are  very  strong,  they  bear 
fruit    quickly  ;    exceptional    acts   of   wickedness,    or   of 
goodness,  bring  their  fruits  in  this  life.     The  Yogis  even 
hold  that  men  who  are  able  to  acquire  a  tremendous 
power  of  good  Samskaras  do  not  have  to  die,  but,  even 
in  this  life,  can  change  their  bodies  into  god-bodies.  There 
are  several  cases  mentioned  by  the  Yogis  in  their  books. 
These  men  change  the  very   material  of  their  bodies; 
they  re-arrange  the  molecules  in  such  fashion  that  they 
have  no  more  sickness,  and  what  we  call  death  does  not 
come  to  them.     Why  should  not  this  be?     The  physio- 
logical meaning  of  food  is  assimilation   of  energy  from 
the  sun.     This  energy  has  reached  the  plant,  the  plant 
is  eaten  by  an  animal,  and  the  animal  by  us.  The  science 
of  it  is  that  we  take  so  much  energy  from  the  sun,  and 
make  it   part  of  ourselves.     That  being  the  case,  why 
should   there  be  only  one  way  of  assimilating  energy  ? 
The  plant's  way   is  not   the  same   as  ours ;  the  earth's 
process   of  assimilating   energy   differs  from   our   own. 
But  all  assimilate  energy  in  some  form  or  other.     The 
Yogis  say  that  they  are  able  to  assimilate  energy  by  the 
power  of  the  mind  alone,  that  they  can  draw  in  as  much 
as  they  desire  without  recourse  to  the  ordinary  methods. 
As  a  spider  makes  his  net  out  of  his  own  substance,  and 
becomes   bound    in  his   net,  and   cannot   go   anywhere 
except  along  the  lines  of  that  net,  so  we  have  projected 
out  of  our  own  substance  this  net-work  called  the  nerves, 
and  we  cannot  work  except    through    the  channels   of 
those  nerves.     The  Yogi  says  we  need  not  be  bound  by 
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that.  Similarly,  we  can  send  electricity  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  but  we  have  to  send  it  by  means  of  wires. 
Nature  can  send  a  vast  mass  of  electricity  without  any 
wires  at  all.  Why  cannot  we  do  the  same  ?  We  can 
send  mental  electricity.  What  we  call  mind  is  very 
much  the  same  as  electricity.  It  is  clear  that  this  nerve 
fluid  has  some  amount  of  electricity,  because  it  is 
polarised,  and  it  answers  all  electrical  directions.  We 
can  only  send  our  electricity  through  these  nerve 
channels.  Why  not  send  the  mental  electricity  without 
this  aid  ?  The  Yogi  says  it  is  perfectly  possible  and 
practicable,  and  that  when  you  can  do  that  you  will 
work  all  over  the  universe.  You  will  be  able  to  work 
with  any  body  anywhere,  without  the  help  of  any 
nervous  system.  When  the  soul  is  acting  through  these 
channels  we  say  a  man  is  living  and  when  those 
channels  die  the  man  is  said  to  be  dead.  But  when  a 
man  is  able  to  act  either  with  or  without  these  chan- 
nels, birth  and  death  will  have  no  meaning  for  him. 
All  the  bodies  in  the  universe  are  made  up  of  Tanma- 
tras,  and  it  is  only  in  the  arrangement  of  them  that 
there  comes  a  difference.  If  you  are  the  arranger  you 
can  arrange  that  body  in  one  way  or  another.  Who 
makes  up  this  body  but  you  ?  Who  eats  the  food  ?  If 
another  ate  the  food  for  you  you  would  not  live  long. 
Who  makes  the  blood  out  of  it  ?  You,  certainly.  Who 
assimilates  the  blood,  and  sends  it  through  the  veins  ? 
You.  Who  creates  the  nerves,  and  makes  all  the 
muscles  ?     You  are  the  manufacturer,  out   of  your  ov.n 
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substance.  You  are  the  manufacturer  of  the  body,  and 
you  live  in  it.  Only  we  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  it.  We  have  become  automatic,  degenerate. 
We  have  forgotten  the  process  of  manufacture.  So» 
what  we  do  automatically  has  again  to  be  regulated. 
We  are  the  creators  and  we  have  to  regulate  that 
creation,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  do  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  manufacture  just  as  we  like,  and  then  we  shall  have 
neither  l)irth  nor  death,  disease,  or  anything. 

13.  The  root  being  there,  the  fruition  comes  fin  the 
form  ofj  species,  life,  and  experience  of  plea- 
sure and  pain. 

The  roots,  the  causes,  the  Samskaras  being  there,  they 
again  manifest,  and  form  the  effects.  The  cause  dying 
down  becomes  the  effect,  and  the  effect  becomes  more 
subtle,  and  becomes  the  cause  of  the  next  effect.  The 
tree  bears  a  seed,  and  becomes  the  cause  of  the  next 
tree,  and  so  on.  All  our  works  now,  are  the  effects  of 
past  Samskaras.  Again,  these  Samskaras  become  the 
causes  of  future  actions,  and  thus  we  go  on.  So  this 
aphorism  says  that  the  cause  being  there,  the  fruit  must 
come,  in  the  form  of  species  ;  one  will  be  a  man,  another 
an  angel,  another  an  animal,  another  a  demon.  Then 
there  are  different  effects  in  life ;  one  man  lives  fifty 
years,  another  a  hundred,  and  another  dies  in  two 
years,  and  never  attains  maturity  ;  all  these  differences 
in  life  are  regulated  by  these  past  actions.  One  man  is 
born,  as  it  were,  for  pleasure ;  if  he  buries  himself  in  a 
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forest  pleasure  will  follow  him  there.  Another  man, 
wherever  he  goes,  pain  follows  him  ;  everything  becomes 
painful.  It  is  all  the  result  of  their  own  past.  According 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Yogis  all  virtuous  actions  bring 
pleasure,  and  all  vicious  actions  bring  pain.  Any  man 
who  does  wicked  deeds  is  sure  to  reap  the  fruit  of  them 
in  the  form  of  pain, 

14.  They  bear  fruit  as  pleasure  or  pain,  caused  by 

irirtue  or  vice. 

15.  To  the  discriminating,  all  is,  as  it  were,  painfull 

on  account  of  everything  bringing  pain,  either 
in  the  consequence,  or  in  apprehension,  or  in 
attitude  caused  by  impressions,  also  on 
account  of  the  counter  action  of  qualities. 

The  Yogis  say  that  the  man  who  has  discriminating 
powers,  the  man  of  good  sense,  sees  through  all  these 
various  things,  which  are  called  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
knows  that  they  are  always  equally  distributed,  and 
that  one  follows  the  other,  and  melts  into  the  other  ;  he 
sees  that  men  are  following  an  ignis  fatints  all  their 
lives,  and  never  succeed  in  fulfilling  their  desires.  There 
was  never  a  love  in  this  world  which  did  not  know- 
decay.  The  great  king  Yudisthira  once  said  that  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  life  is  that  every  moment  we  see 
people  dying  around  us,  and  yet  we  think  we  shall  never 
die.  Surrounded  by  fools  on  every  side,  we  think  we 
are  the  only  exceptions,  the  only  learned   men.      Sur- 
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rounded  by  all  sorts  of  experiences  of  fickleness,  we 
think  our  love  is  the  only  lasting  love.  How  can  that 
be  ?  Even  love  is  selfish,  and  the  Yogi  says  that,  in  the 
end,  we  shall  find  that  even  the  love  of  husbands  and 
wives,  and  children  and  friends,  slowly  decays.  Deca- 
dence seizes  everything  in  this  life.  It  is  only  when 
everything,  even  love,  fails,  that,  with  a  flash,  man  finds 
out  how  vain,  how  dream-like  is  this  world.  Then 
he  catches  a  glimpse  of  Vairagyam  (renunciation),  catches 
a  glimpse  of  the  beyond.  It  is  only  by  giving  up  this 
world  that  the  other  comes ;  never  through  holding  on 
to  this  one.  Never  yet  was  there  a  great  soul  who  had 
not  to  reject  sense  pleasures  and  enjoyments  to  become 
such.  The  cause  of  misery  is  the  clash  between  the 
difTerent  forces  of  nature,  one  dragging  one  way,  and 
another  dragging  another,  rendering  permanent  happiness 
impossible. 

16.  The   misery    which    is   not   yet   come   is   to    be 
avoided. 

Some  Karma  we  have  worked  out  already,  some  we 
are  working  out  now  in  the  present,  and  some  is  waiting 
to  bear  fruit  in  the  future.  That  which  we  have  worked 
out  already  is  past  and  gone. 

That  which  we  are  experiencing  now  we  will  have  to 
work  out,  and  it  is  only  that  which  is  waiting  to  bear  fruit 
in  the  future  that  we  can  conquer  and  control,  so  all  our 
forces  should  be  directed  towards  the  control  of  that 
Karma  which  has  not  yet  borne  fruit.     That  is  meant  in 
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the  previous  aphorism,  when  Patanjali  says  that  these 
various  Samskaras  are  to  be  controlled  by  counteracting 


17.  The  cause  of  that  which  is  to  be  avoided  is  the 

junction  of  the  seer  and  the  seen. 

Who  is  the  seer  ?  The  Self  of  Man,  the  Purusa. 
What  is  the  seen  ?  The  whole  of  nature,  beginning 
with  the  mind,  down  to  gross  matter.  All  this  pleasure 
and  pain  arises  from  the  junction  between  this  Purusa 
and  the  mind.  The  Purusa,  you  must  remember, 
according  to  this  philosophy,  is  pure ;  it  is  when  it  is 
joined  to  nature,  and  by  reflection,  that  it  appears  to 
feel  either  pleasure  or  pain. 

18.  The  experienced  is  composed  of  elements  and 

organs,  is  of  the  nature  of  illumination, 
action,  and  inertia,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of 
experience  and  release  (of  the  experiencer). 

The  experienced,  that  is  nature,  is  composed  of 
elements  and  organs — the  elements  gross  and  fine 
which  compose  the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  organs  of 
the  senses,  mind,  etc.,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  illumina- 
tion, action,  and  inertia.  These  are  what  in  Sanskrit 
are  called  Sattva  (illumination).  Rajas  (action),  and 
Tamas  (inertia) ;  each  is  for  the  purpose  of  experience 
and  release.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  whole  of  nature  ? 
That   the  Purusa  may  gain  experience.       The    Purusa 
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has,  as  it  were,  forgotten  its  mighty,  godly  nature. 
There  is  a  story  that  the  king  of  the  gods,  Indra,  once 
became  a  pig,  wallowing  in  mire ;  he  had  a  she  pig,  and 
a  lot  of  baby  pigs,  and  was  very  happy.  Then  some 
other  angels  saw  his  plight,  and  came  to  him,  and  told 
him  "You  are  the  king  of  the  gods,  you  have  all  the  gods 
command.  Why  are  you  here  ?  "  But  Indra  said, 
"  Let  me  be  ;  I  am  all  right  here  ;  I  do  not  care  for  the 
heavens,  while  I  have  this  sow  and  these  little  pigs." 
The  poor  gods  were  at  their  wits*  end  what  to  do. 
After  a  time  they  decided  to  slowly  come  and  slay  one 
of  the  little  pigs,  and  then  another,  until  they  had  slain 
all  the  pigs,  and  the  sow  too.  When  all  were  dead 
Indra  began  to  weep  and  mourn.  Then  the  gods  ripped 
his  pig  body  open  and  he  came  out  of  it,  and  began  to 
laugh  when  he  realised  what  a  hideous  dream  he  had 
had  ;  he,  the  king  of  the  gods,  to  have  become  a  pig, 
and  to  think  that  that  pig-life  was  the  only  life !  Not 
only  so,  but  to  have  wanted  the  whole  universe  to  come 
into  the  pig  life  !  The  Purusa,  when  it  identifies  itself 
with  nature,  forgets  that  it  is  pure  and  infinite.  The 
Purusa  does  not  live ;  it  is  life  itself.  It  does  not 
exist ;  it  is  existence  itself.  The  Soul  does  not  know  ; 
it  is  knowledge  itself.  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  say  the 
Soul  lives,  or  knows,  or  loves.  Love  and  existence  are 
not  the  qualities  of  the  Purusa,  but  its  essence.  When 
they  get  reflected  upon  something  you  may  call  them 
the  qualities  of  that  something.  But  they  are  not  the 
qualities  of  the  Purusa,  but  the  essence   of   this  great 
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Atman,  this  Infinite  Being,  without  birth  or  death,  Who 
is  estabHshed  in  His  own  glory,  but  appears  as  if  become 
degenerate  until  if  you  approach  to  tell  Him,  "You  are 
not  a  pig,"  he  begins  to  squeal  and  bite.  Thus  with  us 
all  in  this  Maya,  this  dream  world,  where  it  is  all 
misery,  weeping,  and  crying,  where  a  few  golden  balls 
are  rolled,  and  the  world  scrambles  after  them.  You 
were  never  bound  by  laws,  Nature  never  had  a  bond  for 
you.  That  is  what  the  Yogi  tells  you  ;  have  patience 
to  learn  it.  And  the  Yogi  shows  how,  by  junction  with 
this  nature,  and  identifying  itself  with  the  mind  and  the 
world,  the  Purusa  thinks  itself  miserable.  Then  the 
Yogi  goes  on  to  show  you  that  the  way  out  is  through 
experience.  You  have  to  get  all  this  experience,  but 
finish  it  quickly.  We  have  placed  ourselves  in  this  net, 
and  will  have  to  get  out.  We  have  got  ourselves  caught 
in  the  trap,  and  we  will  have  to  work  out  our  freedom.  So 
get  this  experience  of  husbands  and  wives,  and  friends, 
and  little  loves,  and  you  will  get  through  them  safely  if 
you  never  forget  what  you  really  are.  Never  forget  this 
is  only  a  momentary  state,  and  that  we  have  to  pass 
through  it.  Experience  is  the  one  great  teacher — 
experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain — but  know  they  are  only 
experiences,  and  will  all  lead,  step  by  step,  to  that  state 
when  all  these  things  will  become  small,  and  the  Purusa 
will  be  so  great  that  this  whole  universe  will  be  as  a  drop 
in  the  ocean,  and  will  fall  oft"  by  its  own  nothingness. 
We  have  to  go  through  these  experiences,  but  let  us 
never  forcret  the  ideal. 
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19.  The  states  of  the  qualities  are  the  defined,  the 
undefined,  the  indicated  only,  and  the  sign- 
less. 

The  system  of  Yoga  is  built  entirely  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  Sankhyas,  as  I  told  you  in  some  of  the  previous 
lectures,  and  here  again  I  will  remind  you  of  the  cos- 
mology of  the  Sankhya  philosophy.  According  to  the 
Sankhyas,  nature  is  both  the  material  and  the  efficient 
cause  of  this  universe.  In  this  nature  there  are  three 
sorts  of  materials,  the  Sattva,  the  Rajas,  and  the  Tamas. 
The  Tamas  material  is  all  that  is  dark,  all  that  is  igno- 
rant and  heavy  ;  and  the  Rajas  is  activity.  The  Sattva 
is  calmness,  light.  When  nature  is  in  the  state  before 
creation,  it  is  called  by  them  Avyaktam,  undefined,  or 
indiscrete  ;  that  is,  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  of 
form  or  name,  a  state  in  which  these  three  materials  are 
held  in  perfect  balance.  Then  the  balance  is  disturbed, 
these  different  materials  begin  to  mingle  in  various 
fashions,  and  the  result  is  this  universe.  In  every  man, 
also,  these  three  materials  exist.  When  the  Sattva 
material  prevails  knowledge  comes.  When  the  Rajas 
material  prevails  activity  comes,  and  when  the  Tamas 
material  prevails  darkness  comes,  and  lassitude,  idleness, 
ignorance.  According  to  the  Sankhya  theory,  the 
highest  manifestation  of  this  nature,  consisting  of  these 
three  materials,  is  what  they  call  Mahat,  or  intelligence, 
universal  intelligence,  and  each  human  mind  is  a  part  of 
that  cosmic  intelligence.  Then  out  of  Mahat  comes  the 
mind.     In  the  Sankhya  Psychology  there  is  a  sharp  dis- 
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tinction  between  Manas,  the  mind  function,  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  Buddhi  intellect.  The  mind  function  is  simply 
to  collect  and  carry  impressions  and  present  them  to  the 
Buddhi,  the  individual  Mahat,  and  the  Buddhi  determines 
upon  it.  So,  out  of  Mahat  comes  mind,  and  out  of  mind 
comes  fine  material,  and  this  fine  material  combines  and 
becomes  the  gross  material  outside — the  external  universe. 
The  claim  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy  is  that  beginning 
vv-ith  the  intellect,  and  coming  down  to  a  block  of  stone, 
all  has  come  out  of  the  same  thing,  only  as  finer  or 
grosser  states  of  existence.  The  Buddhi  is  the  finest  state 
of  existence  of  the  materials,  and  then  comes  Ahamkara, 
egoism,  and  next  to  the  mind  comes  fine  material,  which 
they  call  Tanmatras,  which  cannot  be  seen,  but  which  are 
inferred.  These  Tanmatras  combine  and  become  grosser, 
and  finally  produce  this  universe.  The  finer  is  the 
cause,  and  the  grosser  is  the  effect.  It  begins  with  the 
Buddhi,  which  is  the  finest  material,  and  goes  on  becom- 
ing grosser  and  grosser,  until  it  becomes  this  universe. 
According  to  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  beyond  the  whole 
of  nature  is  the  Purusa,  w^hich  is  not  material  at  all. 
Purusa  is  not  at  all  similar  to  anything  else,  either 
Buddhi,  or  mind,  or  the  Tanmatras,  or  the  gross  material ; 
it  is  not  akin  to  any  one  of  these,  it  is  entirely  separate, 
entirely  different  in  its  nature,  and  from  this  they  argue 
that  the  Purusa  must  be  immortal,  because  it  is  not  the 
result  of  combination.  That  which  is  not  the  result  of 
combination  cannot  die,  these  Purusas  or  Souls  are 
infinite    in    number.     Now    we    shall    understand    the 
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Aphorism,  that  the  states  of  the  qualities  are  defined, 
undefined,  and  signless.  By  the  defined  is  meant  the 
gross  elements,  which  we  can  sense.  By  the  undefined 
is  meant  the  very  fine  materials,  the  Tanmatras,  which 
cannot  be  sensed  by  ordinary  men.  If  you  practise 
Yoga,  however,  says  Patanjali,  after  a  while  your  per- 
ceptions will  become  so  fine  that  you  will  actually  see 
the  Tanmatras.  For  instance,  you  have  heard  how 
every  man  has  a  certain  light  about  him  ;  every  living 
being  is  emanating  a  certain  light,  and  this,  he  says,  can 
be  seen  by  the  Yogi.  We  do  not  all  see  it,  but  we  are 
all  throwing  out  these  Tanmatras,  just  as  a  flower  is 
continuously  emanating  these  Tanmatras,  which  enable  us 
to  smell  it.  Every  day  of  our  lives  we  are  throwing  out 
a  mass  of  good  or  evil,  and  everywhere  we  go  the  atmos- 
phere is  full  of  these  materials,  and  that  is  how  there 
came  to  the  human  mind,  even  unconsciously,  the  idea 
of  building  temples  and  churches.  Why  should  man 
build  churches  in  which  to  worship  God  ?  Why  not 
worship  Him  anywhere  ?  Even  if  he  did  not  know  the 
reason,  man  found  that  that  place  where  people  wor- 
shipped God  became  full  of  good  Tanmatras.  Every 
day  people  go  there,  and  the  more  they  go  the  holier 
they  get,  and  the  holier  that  place  becomes.  If  any 
man  who  has  not  much  Sattva  in  him  goes  there  the 
place  will  influence  him,  and  arouse  his  Sattva  quality. 
Here,  therefore,  is  the  significance  of  all  temples  and 
holy  places,  but  you  must  remember  that  their  holiness 
depends  on  holy  people  congregating  there.     The  diffi- 
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culty  Avith  mankind  is  that  they  forget  the  original 
meaning,  and  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  was 
men  who  made  these  places  holy,  and  then  the  effect 
became  the  cause  and  made  men  holy.  If  the  Avicked 
only  were  to  go  there  it  would  become  as  bad  as  any 
other  place.  It  is  not  the  building,  but  the  people,  that 
make  a  church,  and  that  is  what  we  always  forget. 
That  is  why  sages  and  holy  persons,  who  have  so  much 
of  this  Sattva  quality,  are  emanating  so  much  of  it 
around  them,  and  exerting  a  tremendous  influence  day 
and  night  on  their  surroundings.  A  man  may  become 
so  pure  that  his  purity  will  become  tangible,  as  it  were. 
The  body  has  become  pure,  and  in  an  intensely  physical 
sense,  no  figurative  idea,  no  poetical  language,  it 
emanates  that  purity  wherever  it  goes.  Whosoever 
comes  in  contact  with  that  man  becomes  pure.  Next 
"the  indicated  only"  means  the  Buddhi,  the  intellect. 
"  The  indicated  only "  is  the  first  manifestation  of 
nature ;  from  it  all  other  manifestations  proceed.  The 
last  is  "  the  signless."  Here  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
fight  between  modern  science  and  all  religions.  Every 
religion  has  this  idea  that  this  universe  comes  out  of 
intelligence.  Only  some  religions  were  more  philo- 
sophical, and  used  scientific  language.  The  very  theory 
of  God,  taking  it  in  its  psychological  significance,  and 
apart  from  all  ideas  of  personal  God,  is  that  intelligence 
is  first  in  the  order  of  creation,  and  that  out  of  intelli- 
gence comes  what  we  call  gross  matter.  Modern  philo- 
sophers say  that  intelligence  is  the  last  to  come.     They 
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say  that  unintelligent  things  slowly  evolve  into  animals, 
and  from  animals  slowly  evolve  into  men.  They  claim 
that  instead  of  everything  coming  out  of  intelligence, 
intelligence  is  itself  the  last  to  come.  Both  the  religious 
and  the  scientific  statement,  though  seeming  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  are  true.  Take  an  infinite  series, 
A — B — A — B — A — B,  etc.  The  question  is  which  is  first, 
A  or  B.  If  you  take  the  series  as  A — B,  you  will  say 
that  A  is  first,  but  if  you  take  it  as  B — A  you  will  say 
that  B  is  first.  It  depends  upon  the  way  we  are  looking 
at  it.  Intelligence  evolves,  and  becomes  the  gross 
matter,  and  this  again  involves  as  intelligence,  and  again 
evolves  as  matter  once  more.  The  Sankhyas,  and  all 
religionists,  put  intelligence  first,  and  the  series  becomes 
intelligence  then  matter,  intelligence  then  matter.  The 
scientific  man  puts  his  finger  on  matter,  and  says  matter 
then  intelligence,  matter  then  intelligence.  But  they 
are  both  indicating  the  same  chain.  Indian  philosophy, 
however,  goes  beyond  both  intelligence  and  matter,  and 
finds  a  Purusa,  or  Self,  which  is  beyond  all  intelligence, 
and  of  which  intelligence  is  but  the  borrowed  light. 

20.  The  seer  is  intelligence  only,  and  though  pure, 
sees  through  the  colouring  of  the  intellect. 

This  is  again  Sankhya  philosophy.  We  have  seen 
from  this  philosophy  that  from  the  lowest  form  up  to 
intelligence  all  is  nature,  but  beyond  nature  are  Purusas 
(souls),  and  these  have  no  qualities.  Then  how  does 
the  soul  appear  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  ?     By  reflec- 
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tion.  Just  as  if  a  piece  of  pure  crystal  be  put  on  a  table 
and  a  red  flower  be  put  near  it,  the  crystal  appears  to  be 
red,  so  all  these  appearances  of  happiness  or  unhappiness 
are  but  reflections  ;  the  soul  itself  has  no  sort  of  colouring. 
The  soul  is  separate  from  nature  ;  nature  is  one  thing,  soul 
another,  eternally  separate.  The  Sankhyas  say  that 
intelligence  is  a  compound,  that  it  grows  and  wanes, 
that  it  changes,  just  as  the  body  changes,  and  that  its 
nature  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  body.  As  a 
finger-nail  is  to  the  body,  so  is  body  to  intelligence. 
The  nail  is  a  part  of  the  body,  but  it  can  be  pared  off 
hundreds  of  times,  and  the  body  will  still  last.  Similarly, 
the  intelligence  lasts  aeons,  while  this  body  can  be  pared 
off,  thrown  ofl".  Yet  intelligence  cannot  be  immortal, 
because  it  changes — growing  and  waning.  Anything 
that  changes  cannot  be  immortal.  Certainly  intelli- 
gence is  manufactured,  and  that  very  fact  shows  us  that 
there  must  be  something  beyond  that,  because  it  cannot 
be  free.  Everything  connected  with  matter  is  in  nature, 
and  therefore  bound  for  ever.  Who  is  free  ?  That  free 
one  must  certainly  be  beyond  cause  and  effect.  If  you 
say  that  the  idea  of  freedom  is  a  delusion,  I  will  say 
that  the  idea  of  bondage  is  also  a  delusion.  Two  facts 
come  into  our  consciousness,  and  stand  or  fall  by  each 
other.  One  is  that  we  are  bound.  If  we  want  to  go 
through  a  wall,  and  our  head  bumps  against  that  wall, 
we  are  limited  by  that  wall.  At  the  same  time  we  find 
will,  and  think  we  can  direct  our  will  everywhere.  At 
every  step  these  contradictory  ideas  are  coming  to  us. 
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We  have  to  believe  that  we  are  free,  yet  at  every 
moment  we  find  we  are  not  free.  If  one  idea  is  a  delusion, 
the  other  is  also  a  delusion,  and  if  one  is  true,  the  other 
also  is  true,  because  both  stand  upon  the  same  basis — 
consciousness.  The  Yogi  says  both  are  true  ;  that  we 
are  bound  so  far  as  intelligence  goes,  that  we  are  free 
as  far  as  the  soul  is  concerned.  It  is  the  real  nature  of 
man,  the  Soul,  the  Purusa,  which  is  beyond  all  law  of 
causation.  Its  freedom  is  percolating  through  layers 
and  layers  of  matter,  in  various  forms  of  intelligence, 
and  mind,  and  all  these  things.  It  is  its  light  which  is 
shining  through  all.  Intelligence  has  no  light  of  its  own. 
Each  organ  has  a  particular  centre  in  tiie  brain  ;  it  is 
not  that  all  the  organs  have  one  centre  ;  each  organ 
is  separate.  Why  do  all  these  perceptions  harmonise, 
and  where  do  they  get  their  unity  ?  If  it  were  in  the 
brain  there  would  be  one  centre  only  for  the  eyes,  the 
nose,  the  ears,  while  we  know  for  certain  that  there  are 
different  centres  for  each.  But  a  man  can  see  and  hear 
at  the  same  time,  so  a  unity  must  be  back  of  intelli- 
gence. Intelligence  is  eternally  connected  with  the 
brain,  but  behind  even  intelligence  stands  the  Purusa, 
the  unit,  where  all  these  different  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions join  and  become  one.  Soul  itself  is  the  centre 
where  all  the  different  organs  converge  and  become 
unified,  and  that  Soul  is  free,  and  it  is  its  freedom  that 
tells  you  every  moment  that  you  are  free.  But  you 
mistake,  and  mingle  that  freedom  every  moment  with 
intelligence  and  mind.     You  try  to  attribute  that   free- 
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dom  to  the  intelligence,  and  immediately  find  that 
intelligence  is  not  free  ;  you  attribute  that  freedom  to 
the  body,  and  immediately  nature  tells  you  that  you  are 
again  mistaken.  That  is  why  there  is  this  mingled 
sense  of  freedom  and  bondage  at  the  same  time.  The 
Yogi  analyses  both  what  is  free  and  what  is  bound,  and 
his  ignorance  vanishes.  He  finds  that  the  Purusa  is 
free,  is  the  essence  of  that  knowledge  which,  coming 
through  the  Buddhi,  becomes  intelligence,  and,  as  such, 
is  bound. 

21.  The  nature  of  the  experienced  is  for  him. 

Nature  has  no  light  of  its  own.  As  long  as  the 
Purusa  is  present  in  it,  it  appears  light,  but  the  light  is 
borrowed  ;  just  as  the  moon's  light  is  reflected.  All  the 
manifestations  of  nature  are  caused  by  this  nature  itself, 
according  to  the  Yogis ;  but  nature  has  no  purpose  in 
view,  except  to  free  the  Purusa. 

22.  Though  destroyed  for  him  whose  goal  has  been 

gained,  yet  it  is  not  destroyed,  being  common 
to  others. 

The  whole  idea  of  this  nature  is  to  make  the  Soul  know 
that  it  is  entirely  separate  from  nature,  and  when  the 
Soul  knows  this,  nature  has  no  more  attractions  for  it. 
But  the  whole  of  nature  vanishes  only  for  that  man  who 
has  become  free.  There  will  always  remain  an  infinite 
number  of  others,  for  whom  nature  will  go  on  working. 
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23.  Junction  is  the  cause  of  the  realisation  of  the 

nature  of  both  the  powers,  the  experienced 
and  its  Lord. 

According  to  this  aphorism,  when  this  Soul  comes  into 
conjunction  with  nature,  both  the  power  of  the  Soul  and 
the  power  of  nature  become  manifest  in  this  conjunction, 
and  all  these  manifestations  are  thrown  out.  Ignorance 
is  the  cause  of  this  conjunction.  We  see  every  day 
that  the  cause  of  our  pain  or  pleasure  is  always  our 
joining  ourselves  with  the  body.  If  1  were  perfectly 
certain  that  I  am  not  this  body,  I  should  take  no  notice 
of  heat  and  cold,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  This  body  is 
a  combination.  It  is  only  a  fiction  to  say  that  I  have 
one  body,  you  another,  and  the  sun  another.  The  whole 
universe  is  one  ocean  of  matter,  and  you  are  the  name  of 
a  little  particle,  and  I  of  another,  and  the  sun  of  another. 
We  know  that  this  matter  is  continuously  changing, 
what  is  forming  the  sun  one  day,  the  next  day  may  form 
the  matter  of  our  bodies. 

24.  Ignorance  is  its  cause. 

Through  ignorance  we  have  joined  ourselves  with  a 
particular  body,  and  thus  opened  ourselves  to  misery. 
This  idea  of  body  is  a  simple  superstition.  It  is  super- 
stition that  makes  us  happy  or  unhappy.  It  is  supersti- 
tion caused  by  ignorance  that  makes  us  feel  heat  and 
cold,  pain  and  pleasure.  It  is  our  business  to  rise  abo\e 
this  superstition,  and  the  Yogi  shows  us  how  we  can  do 
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this.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that,  under  certain 
mental  conditions,  a  man  may  be  burned,  yet,  while  that 
condition  lasts,  he  will  feel  no  pain.  The  difficulty  is 
that  this  sudden  upheaval  of  the  mind  comes  like  a 
whirlwind  one  minute,  and  goes  away  the  next.  If, 
however,  we  attain  it  scientifically,  through  Yoga,  we 
shall  permanently  attain  to  that  separation  of  Self  from 
the  body. 

25.  There  being  absence  of  that  (ignorance)  there 
is  absence  of  junction,  which  is  the  thing-to- 
be-avoided;  that  is  the  independence  of  the 
seer. 

According  to  this  Yoga  philosophy  it  is  through 
ignorance  that  the  Soul  has  been  joined  with  nature, 
and  the  idea  is  to  get  rid  of  nature's  control  over  us. 
That  is  the  goal  of  all  religions.  Each  Soul  is  poten- 
tially divine.  The  goal  is  to  manifest  this  Divinity 
within,  by  controlling  nature,  external  and  internal.  Do 
this  either  by  work,  or  worship,  or  psychic  control,  or 
philosophy,  by  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  these — and  be  free. 
This  is  the  whole  of  religion.  Doctrines,  or  dogmas,  or 
rituals,  or  books,  or  temples,  or  forms,  are  but  secondary 
details.  The  Yogi  tries  to  reach  this  goal  through 
psychic  control.  Until  we  can  free  ourselves  from 
nature  we  are  slaves ;  as  she  dictates  so  we  must  go. 
The  Yogi  claims  that  he  who  controls  mind  controls 
matter  also.  The  internal  nature  is  much  higher  than 
the  external,  and  much  more  difficult  to  grapple  with, 
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much  more  difficult  to  control ;  therefore  he  who  has 
conquered  the  internal  nature  controls  the  whole 
universe ;  it  becomes  his  servant.  Raja  Yoga  pro- 
pounds the  methods  of  gaining  this  control.  Higher 
forces  than  we  know  in  physical  nature  will  have  to  be 
subdued.  This  body  is  just  the  external  crust  of  the 
mind.  They  are  not  two  different  things ;  they  are  just 
as  the  oyster  and  its  shell.  They  are  but  two  aspects  of 
one  thing ;  the  internal  substance  of  the  oyster  is  taking 
up  matter  from  outside,  and  manufacturing  the  shell. 
In  the  same  way  these  internal  fine  forces  which  are 
called  mind  take  up  gross  matter  from  outside,  and  from 
that  manufacture  this  external  shell,  the  body.  If  then, 
we  have  control  of  the  internal,  it  is  very  easy  to  have 
control  of  the  external.  Then  again,  these  forces  are 
not  different.  It  is  not  that  some  forces  are  physical, 
and  some  mental  ;  the  physical  forces  are  but  the  gross 
manifestations  of  the  fine  forces,  just  as  the  physical 
world  is  but  tlie  gross  manifestation  of  the  fine  world. 

26.  The  means  of  destruction  of  ignorance  is   un- 
broken practice  of  discrimination. 

This  is  the  real  goal  of  practice — discrimination 
between  the  real  and  the  unreal,  knowing  that  the  Purusa 
is  not  nature,  that  it  is  neither  matter  nor  mind,  and 
that  because  it  is  not  nature,  it  cannot  possibly  change. 
It  is  only  nature  which  changes,  combining,  and  recom- 
bining,  dissolving  continually.     When  through  constant 
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practice  we  begin  to  discriminate,  ignorance  will  vanish, 
and  the  Purusa  will  begin  to  shine  in  its  real  nature, 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  omnipresent. 

27.  His    knowledge    is    of   the    sevenfold  highest 
ground. 

When  this  knowledge  comes,  it  will  come,  as  it  were, 
in  seven  grades,  one  after  the  other,  and  when  one  of 
these   has  begun  we    may  know   that  we   are   getting 
knowledge.     The  first  to  appear  will  be  that  we  have 
known  what  is  to  be  known.     The  mind  will  cease  to  be  J   V.  ' 
dissatisfied.     While   we    are   aware   of    thirsting    after 
knowledge  we  begin  to  seek  here  and  there,  wherever 
we  think  we  can  get  some  truth,  and,  failing  to  find  it 
we  become   dissatisfied  and  seek  in  a  fresh  direction. 
All  search  is  vain,  until  we  begin  to  perceive  that  know- 
ledge is  within  ourselves,  that  no  one  can  help  us,  that 
we  must  help  ourselves.     When  we  begin  to  practise  the 
power  of  discrimination,  the  first  sign  that  we  are  getting 
near  truth  will  be  that  that  dissatisfied  state  will  vanish. 
We  shall  feel  quite  sure  that  we  have  found  the  truth, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  anything  else  but  the  truth.    Then 
-we  may  know  that  the  sun  is  rising,  that  the  morning  is. 
breaking  for  us,  and,  taking  courage,  we  must  persevere 
until  the  goal  is  reached.     The  second  grade  will  be  that  1  ' :- 
all  pains  will  be  gone.    It  will  be  impossible  for  anything  ^ 
in  the  universe,  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual,  to  give  us 
pain.     The  third  will  be  that  we  shall  get  full  knowledge,  ;   l^j 
that  omniscience  will  be  ours.     Next  will  come  what  is. 


(l-^ 
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(4 '  ■  called  freedom  of  the  Chitta.  We  shall  realise  that  all 
these  difficulties  and  struggles  have  fallen  off  from  us. 
All  these  vacillations  of  the  mind,  when  the  mind  cannot 
be  controlled,  have  fallen  down,  just  as  a  stone  rolls  from 
the  mountain  top  into  the  valley  and  never  comes  up 
again.  The  next  will  be  that  this  Chitta  itself  will  real- 
ise that  it  melts  away  into  its  causes  whenever  we  so 
desire.  Lastly  we  shall  find  that  we  are  established  in 
our  Self,  that  we  have  been  alone  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, neither  body  nor  mind  was  ever  connected  with 
us,  much  less  joined  to  us.  They  were  working  their 
own  way,  and  we,  through  ignorance,  joined  ourselves  to 
them.  But  we  have  been  alone,  omnipotent,  omnipre- 
sent, ever  blessed  ;  our  own  Self  was  so  pure  and  perfect 
that  we  required  none  else.  We  required  none  else  to 
make  us  happy,  for  we  are  happiness  itself.  We  shall 
find  that  this  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  anything 
else  ;  throughout  the  universe  there  can  be  nothing  that 
will  not  become  elTulgent  before  our  knowledge.  This 
will  be  the  last  state,  and  the  Yogi  will  become  peaceful 
and  calm,  never  to  feel  any  more  pain,  never  to  be  again 
deluded,  never  to  touch  misery.  He  knows  he  is  ever 
blessed,  ever  perfect,  almighty. 

28.  By  the  practice  of  the  different  parts  of  Yoga 
the  impurities  being  destroyed  knowledge 
becomes  effulgent,  up  to  discrimination. 

Now  comes  the  practical  knowledge.     What  we  have 
just  been  speaking  about  is  much  higher.     It  is  away 
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above  our  heads,  but  it  is  the  ideal.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  obtain  physical  and  mental  control.  Then 
the  reahsation  will  become  steady  in  that  ideal. 
The  ideal  being  known,  what  remains  is  to  practise  the 
method  of  reaching  it. 

29.  Yama,   Niyama,    Asana,    Pranayama,    Praty- 

ahara,  Dharana,  Dhyana,  Samadhi,  are    the 
limbs  of  Yoga. 

30.  Non-killing,   truthfulness,    non-stealing,    con- 

tinence, and  non-receiving,  are  called  Yama. 

A  man  who  wants  to  be  a  perfect  Yogi  must  give  up 
the  sex  idea.  The  Soul  has  no  sex  ;  why  should  it 
degrade  itself  with  sex  ideas  ?  Later  on  we  shall  under- 
stand better  why  these  ideas  must  be  given  up. 
Receiving  is  just  as  bad  as  stealing  ;  receiving  gifts 
from  others.  Whoever  receives  gifts,  his  mind  is  acted 
on  by  the  mind  of  the  giver,  so  that  the  man  who 
receives  gifts  becomes  degenerated.  Receiving  gifts 
destroys  the  independence  of  the  mind,  and  makes  us 
mere  slaves.     Therefore,  receive  nothing. 

31.  These,  unbroken  by  time,  place,  purpose,  and 

caste,  are  (universal)  great  vows. 

These  practices,  non-killing,  non-stealing,  chastity, 
and  non-receiving,  are  to  be  practised  by  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  by  every  soul,  irrespective  of  nation, 
country  or  position. 

M 
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32.  Internal  and  external  purification,  content- 
ment, mortification,  study,  and  larorship  of 
God,  are  the  Niyamas. 

External  purification  is  keeping  the  body  pure  ;  a 
dirty  man  will  never  be  a  Yogi.  There  must  be  internal 
purification  also.  That  is  obtained  by  the  first-named 
virtues.  Of  course  internal  purity  is  of  greater  value 
than  external,  but  both  are  necessary,  and  external 
purity,  without  internal,  is  of  no  good. 

33.  To   obstruct   thoughts   which   are   inimical  to 

Yoga  contrary  thoughts  will  be  brought. 

That  is  the  way  to  practise  all  these  virtues  that  have 
been  stated,  by  holding  thoughts  of  an  opposite  character 
in  the  mind.  When  the  idea  of  stealing  comes,  non- 
stealing  should  be  thought  of.  When  the  idea  of 
receiving  gifts  comes,  replace  it  by  a  contrary  thought. 

34.  The    obstructions    to    Yoga    are    killing,    etc., 

w^hether  committed,  caused,  or  approved; 
either  through  avarice,  or  anger,  or  ignorance; 
whether  slight,  middling,  or  great,  and  result 
in  innumerable  ignorances  and  miseries. 
This  is  (the  method  of)  thinking  the  contrary. 

If  I  tell  a  lie,  or  cause  another  to  tell  a  lie,  or  approve 
of  another  doing  so,  it  is  equally  sinful.  If  it  is  a  very 
mild  lie,  still  it  is  a  lie.  Every  vicious  thought  will 
rebound,  every  thought  of  hatred  which  you  may  have 
thought,  in  a  cave  even,  is  stored  up,  and  will  one  day 
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come  back  to  you  with  tremendous  power  in  the  form  of 
some  misery  here.  If  you  project  all  sorts  of  hatred  and 
jealousy,  they  will  rebound  on  you  with  compound 
interest.  No  power  can  avert  them  ;  when  once  you 
have  put  them  in  motion  you  will  have  to  bear  them. 
Remembering  this,  will  prevent  you  from  doing  wicked 
things. 

35.  Non-killing  being  established,  in  his  presence 

all  enmities  cease  (in  others). 

If  a  man  gets  the  ideal  of  non-injuring  others,  before 
him  even  animals  which  are  by  their  nature  ferocious 
will  become  peaceful.  The  tiger  and  the  lamb  will  play 
together  before  that  Yogi  and  will  not  hurt  each  other. 
When  you  have  come  to  that  state,  then  alone  you  will  ' 
understand  that  you  have  become  firmly  established  in^ 
non-injuring. 

36.  By  the  establishment  of  truthfulness  the  Yogi 

gets  the  power  of  attaining  for  himself  and 
others  the  fruits  of  work  without  the  works. 

When  this  power  of  truth  will  be  established  with 
you,  then  even  in  dream  you  will  never  tell  an  untruth, 
in  thought,  word  or  deed  ;  whatever  you  say  will  be 
truth.  You  may  say  to  a  man  "  Be  blessed,"  and  that  man 
will  be  blessed.  If  a  man  is  diseased,  and  you  say  to 
him,  "  Be  thou  cured,"  he  will  be  cured  immediately. 
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37.  By  tho  establishment  of  non-stealing  all  wealth 

comes  to  the  Yogi. 

The  more  you  fly  from  nature  the  more  she  follows 
you,  and  if  you  do  not  care  for  her  at  all  she  becomes 
your  slave. 

38.  By  the  establishment  of  continence  energy  is 

gained. 

The  chaste  brain  has  tremendous  energy,  gigantic 
will  power,  without  that  there  can  be  no  mental  strength. 
All  men  of  gigantic  brains  are  very  continent.  It  gives 
wonderful  control  over  mankind.  Leaders  of  men  have 
been  very  continent,  and  this  is  what  gave  them  power. 
Therefore  the  Yogi  must  be  continent. 

39.  When  he  is  fixed  in  non-receiving  he  gets  the 

memory  of  past  life. 

When  the  Yogi  does  not  receive  presents  from  others 
he  does  not  become  beholden  to  others,  but  becomes  in- 
dependent and  free,  and  his  mind  becomes  pure,  because 
with  every  gift  he  receives  all  the  evils  of  the  giver, 
and  they  come  and  lay  coating  after  coating  on  his 
mind,  until  it  is  hidden  under  all  sorts  of  coverings  of 
evil.  If  he  does  not  receive  the  mind  becomes  pure, 
and  the  first  thing  it  gets  is  memory  of  past  life.  Then 
alone  the  Yogi  becomes  perfectly  fixed  in  his  ideal, 
because  he  sees  that  he  has  been  coming  and  going  so 
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many  times,  and  he  becomes  determined  that  this  time 
he  will  be  free,  that  he  ■will  no  more  come  and  go,  and 
be  the  slave  of  Nature. 

40.  Internal  and  external  cleanliness  being  estab- 

lished, arises  disgust  for  one's  own  body,  and 
non-intercourse  with  other  bodies. 

When  there  is  real  purification  of  the  body,  external 
and  internal,  there  arises  neglect  of  the  body,  and  all 
this  idea  of  keeping  it  nice  will  vanish.  What  others 
call  the  most  beautiful  face  to  the  Yogi  will  appear  to  be 
an  animal's  face,  if  there  is  not  intelligence  behind  it. 
What  the  world  will  call  a  very  common  face  he  will 
call  heavenly,  if  that  spirit  shines  behind  it.  This  thirst 
after  body  is  the  great  bane  of  human  life.  So,  when 
this  purity  is  established,  the  first  sign  will  be  that  you 
do  not  care  to  think  you  are  a  body.  It  is  only  when 
purity  comes  that  we  get  rid  of  the  body  idea. 

41.  There  also  arises    purification  of  the  Sattva, 

cheerfulness  of  the  mind,  concentration,  con- 
quest of  the  organs,  and  fitness  for  the  reali- 
sation of  the  Self. 

By  this  practice  the  Sattva  material  will  prevail,  and 
then  the  mind  will  become  concentrated  and  cheerful. 
The  first  sign  that  you  are  becoming  religious  is  that 
you  are  becoming  cheerful.  When  a  man  is  gloomy 
that  may  be  dyspepsia,  but  it  is  not  religion.    A  pleasur- 
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able  feeling  is  the  nature  of  the  Sattva.  Everything  is 
pleasurable  to  the  Sattvika  man,  and  when  this  comes, 
know  that  you  are  progressing  in  Yoga.  All  pain  is 
caused  by  Tamas,  so  you  must  get  rid  of  that ;  morose- 
ness  is  one  of  the  results  of  Tamas.  The  strong,  the 
well-knit,  the  young,  the  healthy,  the  daring  alone  are 
fit  to  be  Yogis.  To  the  Yogi  everything  is  bliss,  every 
human  face  that  he  sees  brings  cheerfulness  to  him.  That 
is  the  sign  of  a  virtuous  man.  Misery  is  caused  by  sin, 
and  by  no  other  cause.  What  business  have  you  with 
clouded  faces;  it  is  terrible.  If  you  have  a  clouded  face 
do  not  go  out  that  day,  shut  yourself  up  in  your  room. 
What  right  have  you  to  carry  this  disease  out  into  the 
world  ?  When  your  mind  has  become  controlled  you 
will  have  control  over  the  whole  body  ;  instead  of  being 
a  slave  to  this  machine,  the  machine  will  be  your  slave. 
Instead  of  this  machine  being  able  to  drag  the  soul 
down  it  will  be  its  greatest  helpmate. 

42.  From  contentment   comes   superlative  happi- 

ness. 

43.  The  result  of  mortification  is  bringing  powers 

to  the  organs  and  the  body,  by  destroying  the 
impurity. 

The  results  of  mortification  are  seen  immediately, 
sometimes  by  heightened  powers  of  vision,  and  so  on, 
hearing  things  at  a  distance,  etc. 

44.  By  repetition  of  the  mantram  comes  the  reali- 

sation of  the  intended  deity. 
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The  higher  the  beings  that  you  want  to  get  the  harder 
is  the  practice. 

45.  By  sacrificing  all  to  Iswara  comes  Samadhi. 

By  resignation  to  the  Lord,  Samadhi  becomes 
perfect. 

46.  Posture  is  that  which  is  firm  and  pleasant. 

Now  comes  Asana,  posture.  Until  you  can  get  a  firm 
seat  you  cannot  practise  the  breathing  and  other 
exercises.  The  seat  being  firm  means  that  you  do  not 
feel  the  body  at  all ;  then  alone  it  has  become  firm.  But, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  you  will  find  that  as  soon  as  you  sit 
for  a  few  minutes  all  sorts  of  disturbances  come  into  the 
body ;  but  when  you  have  got  beyond  the  idea  of  a 
concrete  body  you  will  lose  all  sense  of  the  body.  You 
will  feel  neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  And  when  you  take 
your  body  up  again  it  will  feel  so  rested  ;  it  is  the  only 
perfect  rest  that  you  can  give  to  the  body.  When  you 
have  succeeded  in  conquering  the  body  and  keeping  it 
firm,  your  practice  will  remain  firm,  but  while  you  are 
disturbed  by  the  body  your  nerves  become  disturbed, 
and  you  cannot  concentrate  the  mind.  We  can  make 
the  seat  firm  by  thinking  of  the  infinite.  We  cannot 
think  of  the  Absolute  Infinite,  but  we  can  think  of  the 
infinite  sky. 
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47.  By  slight  effort  and  meditating  on  the  unlimi- 

ted (posture  becomes  firm  and  pleasant). 

Light  and  darkness,  pleasure  and  pain,  will  not  then 
disturb  you. 

48.  Seat  being  conquered,    the    dualities    do    not 

obstruct. 

The  dualities  are  good  and  bad,  heat  and  cold,  and  all 
the  pairs  of  opposites. 

49.  Controlling  the  motion  of  the  exhalation  and 

the  inhalation  follows  after  this. 

When  the  posture  has  been  conquered,  then  this 
motion  is  to  be  broken  and  controlled,  and  thus  we  come 
to  Pranayama ;  the  controlling  of  the  vital  forces  of  the 
body.  Prana  is  not  breath,  though  it  is  usually  so  trans- 
lated. It  is  the  sum-total  of  the  cosmic  energy.  It  is 
the  energy  that  is  in  each  body,  and  its  most  apparent 
manifestation  is  the  motion  of  the  lungs.  This  motion  is 
caused  by  Prana  drawing  in  the  breath,  and  it  is  what 
we  seek  to  control  in  Pranayama.  We  begin  by  control- 
ling the  breath,  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting  control  of 
the  Prana. 

60.  Its  modifications  are  either  external  or  inter- 
nal, or  motionless,  regulated  by  place,  time, 
and  number,  either  long  or  short. 

The  three  sorts  of  motion  of  this  Pranayama  are,  one 
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by  which  we  draw  the  breath  in,  another  by  which  we 
throAv  it  out,  and  the  third  action  is  when  the  breath  is 
held  in  the  lungs,  or  stopped  from  entering  the  lungs. 
These,  again,  are  varied  by  place  and  time.  By  space  is 
meant  that  the  Prana  is  held  to  some  particular  part  of 
the  body.  By  time  is  meant  how  long  the  Prana  should 
be  confined  to  a  certain  place,  and  so  we  are  told  how 
many  seconds  to  keep  one  motion,  and  how  many  seconds 
to  keep  another.  The  result  of  this  Pranayama  is 
Udghata,  awakening  the  Kundalim. 

51.  The  fourth  is  restraining  the  Prana  by  direct- 

ing   it    either    to    the    external   or    internal 
objects. 

This  is  a  fourth  sort  of  Pranayama.  Prana  can  be 
directed  either  inside  or  outside. 

52.  From  that,  the  covering    to  the  light  of  the 

Chitta  is  attenuated. 

The  Chitta  has,  by  its  own  nature,  all  knowledge.  It 
is  made  of  Sattva  particles,  but  is  covered  by  Rajas  and 
Tamas  particles,  and  by  Pranayama  this  covering  is 
removed. 

53.  The  mind  becomes  fit  for  Dharana. 

After  this  covering  has  been  removed  we  are  able  to 
concentrate  the  mind. 
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64.  The  dravring  in  of  the  organs  is  by  their  giving 
up  their  oufn  objects  and  taking  the  form  of 
the  mind-stuff. 

These  organs  are  separate  states  of  the  mind-stuff.  I 
see  a  book  ;  the  form  is  not  in  the  book,  it  is  in  the 
mind.  Something  is  outside  which  calls  that  form  up. 
The  real  form  is  in  the  Chitta.  These  organs  are  identi- 
fying themselves  with,  and  taking  the  forms  of  whatever 
comes  to  them.  If  you  can  restrain  the  mind-stuff  from 
taking  these  forms  the  mind  will  remain  calm.  This  is 
called  Pratyahara.  Thence  arises  supreme  control  of 
the  organs. 

When  the  Yogi  has  succeeded  in  preventing  the  organs 
from  taking  the  forms  of  external  objects,  and  in  making 
them  remain  one  with  the  mind-stuff,  then  comes  perfect 
control  of  the  organs,  and  when  the  organs  are  perfectly 
under  control,  every  muscle  and  nerve  will  be  under 
control,  because  the  organs  are  the  centres  of  all  the 
sensations,  and  of  all  actions.  These  organs  are  divided 
into  organs  of  work  and  organs  of  sensation.  When  the 
organs  are  controlled,  the  Yogi  can  control  all  feeling  and 
doing  ;  the  whole  of  the  body  will  be  under  his  control. 
Then  alone  one  begins  to  feel  joy  in  being  born  ;  then 
one  can  truthfully  say  "  Blessed  am  I  that  I  was  born." 
When  that  control  of  the  organs  is  obtained,  we  feel 
how  wonderful  this  body  really  is. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CHAPTER  OF  POWERS. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  chapter  which  is  called 
the  Chapter  of  Powers. 

1.  Dharana  is  holding  the  mind  on   to  some  par- 

ticular object. 

Dharana  (concentration)  is  when  the  mind  holds  on 
to  some  object,  either  in  the  body,  or  outside  the  body, 
and  keeps  itself  in  that  state. 

2.  An  unbroken  flow  of  knowledge  in  that  object 

is  Dhyana. 

The  mind  tries  to  think  of  one  object,  to  hold  itself 
to  one  particular  spot,  as  the  top  of  the  head,  the  heart, 
etc.,  and  if  the  mind  succeeds  in  receiving  the  sensations 
only  through  that  part  of  the  body,  and  through  no  other 
part,  that  would  be  Dharana,  and  when  the  mind  suc- 
ceeds in  keeping  itself  in  that  state  for  some  time  it  is 
called  Dhyana  (meditation). 

3.  When  that,  giving  up  all  forms,  reflects  only 

the  meaning,  it  is  Samadhi. 

That  is,  when  in  meditation  all  forms  are  given  up. 
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Suppose  I  were  meditating  on  a  book,  and  that  I  have 
gradually  succeeded  in  concentrating  the  mind  on  it,  and 
perceiving  only  the  internal  sensations,  the  meaning, 
unexpressed  in  any  form,  that  state  of  Dhyana  is  called 
Samadhi. 

4.  (These)  three  (when  practised)  in  regard  to  one 

object  is  Samyama. 

When  a  man  can  direct  his  mind  to  any  particular 
object  and  fix  it  there,  and  then  keep  it  there  for  a  long 
time,  separating  the  object  from  the  internal  part,  this 
is  Samyama  ;  or  Dharana,  Dhyana,  and  Samadhi,  one 
following  the  other,  and  making  one.  The  form  of  the 
thing  has  vanished,  and  only  its  meaning  remains  in  the 
mind. 

5.  By  the  conquest  of  that  comes  light  of  know- 

ledge. 

When  one  has  succeeded  in  making  this  Samyama, 
all  powers  come  under  his  control.  This  is  the  great 
instrument  of  the  Yogi,  The  objects  of  knowledge  are 
infinite,  and  they  are  divided  into  the  gross,  grosser, 
grossest,  and  the  fine,  finer,  finest,  and  so  on.  This 
Samyama  should  be  first  applied  to  gross  things,  and 
when  you  begin  to  get  knowledge  of  the  gross,  slowly, 
by  stages,  it  should  be  brought  to  finer  things. 

6.  That  should  be  employed  in  stages. 
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This  is  a  note  of  warning  not  to  attempt  to  go  too 
fast. 

7.  These  three  are  nearer  than  those  that  precede. 

Before  these  we  had  the  Pranayama,  the  Asana,  the 
Yama  and  Niyama  ;  these  are  external  parts  of  these 
three — Dharana,  Dhyana,  and  Samadhi.  Yet  these  latter 
even  are  external  to  the  seedless  Samadhi.  When  a 
man  has  attained  to  them  he  may  attain  to  omniscience 
and  omnipotence,  but  that  would  not  be  salvation. 
These  three  would  not  make  the  mind  Nirvikalpa, 
changeless,  but  would  leave  the  seeds  for  getting  bodies 
again,  only  when  the  seeds  are,  as  the  Yogi  says,  "fried," 
do  they  lose  the  possibihty  of  producing  further  plants. 
These  powers  cannot  fry  the  seed. 

8.  But   even   they    are    external  to   the  seedless 

(Samadhi). 

Compared  with  that  seedless  Samadhi,  therefore,  even 
these  are  external.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  real 
Samadhi,  the  highest,  but  to  a  lower  stage,  in  which  this 
universe  still  exists  as  we  see  it,  and  in  which  are  all 
these  powers. 

9.  By  the  suppression  of  the  disturbed  modifica- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  by  the  rise  of  modifica- 
tions of  control,  the  mind  is  said  to  attain 
the  controlling  modifications— following  the 
controlling  poiwers  of  the  mind. 
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That  is  to  say,  in  this  first  state  of  Samadhi,  the  modi- 
fications of  the  mind  have  been  controlled,  but  not  per- 
fectly, because  if  they  were,  there  would  be  no  modifica- 
tions. If  there  is  a  modification  which  impels  the  mind 
to  rush  out  through  the  senses,  and  the  Yogi  tries  to 
control  it,  that  very  control  itself  will  be  a  modification. 
One  wave  will  be  checked  by  another  wave,  so  it  will 
not  be  real  Samadhi,  when  all  the  waves  have  subsided, 
as  control  itself  will  be  a  wave.  Yet  this  lower  Samadhi 
is  very  much  nearer  to  the  higher  Samadhi  than  when 
the  mind  comes  bubbling  out. 

10.  Its  flow  becomes  steady  by  habit. 

The  flow  of  this  continuous  control  of  the  mind 
becomes  steady  when  practised  day  after  day,  and  the 
mind  obtains  the  faculty  of  constant  concentration. 

11.  Taking  in  all    sorts  of  objects,  and  concentra- 

ting upon  one  object,  these  two  powers  being 
destroyed  and  manifested  respectively,  the 
Chitta  gets  the  modiflcation  called  Samadhi. 

The  mind  is  taking  up  various  objects,  running  into 
all  sorts  of  things,  and  then  there  is  a  higher  state  of 
the  mind,  when  it  takes  up  one  object,  and  excludes  all 
others.     Samadhi  is  the  result  of  that. 

12.  The  one-pointedness  of  the  Chitta  is  iwhen  it 

grasps  in  one,  the  past  and  present. 

How  are  we  to  know  that  the  mind  has  become  con- 
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centrated  ?  Because  time  will  vanish.  The  more  time 
vanishes  the  more  concentrated  we  are.  In  common 
life  we  see  that  when  we  are  interested  in  a  book  we  do 
not  note  the  time  at  all,  and  when  we  leave  the  book  we 
are  often  surprised  to  find  how  many  hours  have  passed. 
All  time  will  have  the  tendency  to  come  and  stand  in  the 
one  present.  So  the  definition  is  given,  when  the  past 
and  present  come  and  stand  in  one,  the  more  concen- 
trated the  mind. 

13.  By  this  is  explained  the  threefold  transforma- 
tions of  form,  time  and  state,  in  fine  or  gross 
matter,  and  in  the  organs. 

By  this  the  threefold  changes  in  the  mind-stuff  as  to 
form,  time,  and  state,  are  explained.  The  mind-stuff  is 
changing  into  Vrittis,  this  is  change  as  to  form.  To  be 
able  to  hold  the  changes  to  the  present  time  is  change 
as  to  time.  To  be  able  to  make  the  mind-stuff  go  to 
the  past  forms,  giving  up  the  present  even,  is  change  as 
to  state.  The  concentrations  taught  in  the  preceding 
aphorisms  were  to  give  the  Yogi  a  voluntary  control 
over  the  transformations  of  his  mind-stuff,  which  alone 
will  enable  him  to  make  the  Samyama  before  named. 

14.  That  which  is  acted  upon  by  transformations, 
either  past,  present  or  yet  to  be  manifested, 
is  the  qualified. 

That  is  to  say,  the  qualified  is  the  substance  which  is 
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being  acted  upon  by  time  and  by  the  Samskaras,  and 
getting  changed  and  being  manifested  all  the  time. 

15.  The  succession  of  changes  is  the  cause  of  mani- 

fold evolution. 

16.  By   making   Samyama  on   the    three   sorts  of 

changes  comes  the   knowledge   of  past   and 
future. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  first  definition  of  Sam- 
yama. When  the  mind  has  attained  to  that  state  when 
it  identifies  itself  with  the  internal  impression  of  the 
object,  leaving  the  external,  and  when,  by  long  practice, 
that  is  retained  by  the  mind,  and  the  mind  can  get  into 
that  state  in  a  moment,  that  is  Samyama.  If  a  man  in 
that  state  wants  to  know  the  past  and  future  he  has  to 
make  a  Samyama  on  the  changes  in  the  Samskaras. 
Some  are  working  now  at  present,  some  have  worked 
out,  and  some  are  waiting  to  work  ;  so  by  making  a 
Samyama  on  these  he  knows  the  past  and  future. 

17.  By   making  Samyama  on  word,  meaning,  and 

knowledge,   -which   are    ordinarily    confused, 
comes  the  knowledge  of  all  animal  sounds. 

The  word  represents  the  external  cause,  the  meaning 
represents  the  internal  vibration  that  travels  to  the  brain 
through  the  channels  of  the  Indriyas,  conveying  the 
external  impression  to  the  mind,  and  knowledge  repre- 
sents the  reaction  of  the  mind,  with  which  comes  per- 
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ception.  These  three  confused,  make  our  sense  objects. 
Suppose  I  hear  a  word  ;  there  is  first  the  external  vibra- 
tion, next  the  internal  sensation  carried  to  the  mind  by 
the  organ  of  hearing,  then  the  mind  reacts,  and  I  know 
the  word.  The  word  I  know  is  a  mixture  of  the  three, 
vibration,  sensation,  and  reaction.  Ordinarily  these 
three  are  inseparable  ;  but  by  practice  the  Yogi  can 
separate  them.  When  a  man  has  attained  to  this,  if  he 
makes  a  Samyama  on  any  sound,  he  understands  the 
meaning  which  that  sound  was  intended  to  express, 
whether  it  was  made  by  man  or  by  any  other  animal. 

18.  By  perceiving  the   impressions,  knowledge  of 

past  life. 

Each  experience  that  we  have  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
wave  in  the  Chitta,  and  this  subsides  and  becomes  finer 
and  finer,  but  is  never  lost.  It  remains  there  in  minute 
form,  and  if  we  can  bring  this  wave  up  again,  it  be- 
comes memory.  So,  if  the  Yogi  can  make  a  Samyama 
on  these  past  impressions  in  the  mind,  he  will  begin  to 
remember  all  his  past  lives. 

19.  By  making  Samyama  on  the  signs  in  another's 

body  knowledge  of  that  mind  comes. 

Suppose  each  man  has  particular  signs  on  his  body, 
which  differentiate  him  from  others  ;  when  the  Yogi 
makes  a  Samyama  on  these  signs  peculiar  to  a  certain 
man  he  knows  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  that  person. 

N' 
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20.  But  not  its  contents,  that  not  being  the  object 

of  the  Samyama. 

He  would  not  know  the  contents  of  the  mind  by  mak- 
ing a  Samyama  on  the  body.  There  would  be  required 
a  twofold  Samyama,  first  on  the  signs  in  the  body,  and 
then  on  the  mind  itself.  The  Yogi  would  then  know 
everything  that  is  in  that  mind,  past,  present,  and  future. 

21.  By  making  Samyama  on  the  form  of  the  body 

the  power  of  perceiving  forms  being  obstructed, 
the  pov/er  of  manifestation  in  the  eye  being 
separated,  the  Yogi's  body  becomes  unseen. 

A  Yogi  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  room  can 
apparently  vanish.  He  does  not  really  vanish,  l)ul  he 
will  not  be  seen  by  anyone.  The  form  and  the  body 
are,  as  it  were,  separated.  You  must  remember  that 
this  can  only  be  done  when  the  Yogi  has  attained  to  that 
power  of  concentration  when  form  and  the  thing  formed 
have  been  separated.  Then  he  makes  a  Samyama  on 
that,  and  the  power  to  perceive  forms  is  obstructed, 
because  the  power  of  perceiving  forms  comes  from  the 
junction  of  form  and  the  thing  formed.  By  this  the  dis- 
appearance or  concealment  of  words  which  are  being 
spoken  is  also  explained. 

22.  Karma  is  of  two  kinds,  coon  to  be  fructified, 

and  late  to  be  fructified.  By  making  Samyama 
on  that,  or  by  the  signs  called  Aristha,  por- 
tents, the  Yogis  know  the  exact  time  of 
separation  from  their  bodies. 
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When  the  Yogi  makes  a  Samyama  on  his  own  Karma, 
upon  those  impressions  in  his  mind  which  are  now 
working,  and  those  which  are  just  waiting  to  work,  he 
knows  exactly  by  those  that  are  waiting  when  his  body 
will  fall.  He  knows  when  he  will  die,  at  what  hour, 
even  at  what  minute.  The  Hindus  think  very  much  of 
that  knowledge  or  consciousness  of  the  nearness  of 
death,  because  it  is  taught  in  the  Gita  that  the  thoughts 
at  the  moment  of  departure  are  great  powers  in  deter- 
mining the  next  life. 

23.  By  making  Samyama  on  friendship,  etc.,  various 

strength  comes. 

24.  By   making  Samyama  on  the  strength  of  the 

elephant,   etc.,   that   strength    comes   to   the 
Yogi. 

When  a  Yogi  has  attained  to  this  Samyama  and  wants 
strength,  he  makes  a  Samyama  on  the  strength  of  the 
elephant,  and  gets  it.  Infinite  energy  is  at  the  disposal 
of  everyone,  if  he  only  knows  how  to  get  it.  The  Yogi 
has  discovered  the  science  of  getting  it. 

25.  By  making  Samyama  on  that  effulgent  light 

comes  the  knowledge  of  the  fine,  the  obstruc- 
ted, and  the  remote. 

When  the  Yogi  makes  Samyama  on  that  effulgent 
light  in  the  heart  he  sees  things  which  are  very  remote, 
things,   for   instance,    that  are  happening  in  a  distant 
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place,  and  which   are  obstructed  by  mountain  barriers, 
and  also  things  which  are  very  fine. 

26.  By  making  Samyama  on  the  sun  the  knowledge 

of  the  worlds. 

27.  On  the  moon  the  knowledge  of  the  clusters  of 

stars. 

28.  On  the  pole  star  the  motions  of  the  stars. 

29.  On  the  navel  circle  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 

stitution of  the  body. 

30.  On  the  well  of  the  throat  cessation  of  hunger. 

When  a  man  is  very  hungry,  if  he  can  make  Samyama 
on  the  pit  of  the  throat  hunger  ceases. 

31.  On  the  nerve  called  Kurma  fixity  of  the  body. 

When  he  is  practising  the  body  is  not  disturbed. 

32.  On  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  head  sight   of 

the  Siddhas. 

The  Siddhas  are  beings  who  are  a  little  above  ghosts. 
When  the  Yogi  concentrates  his  mind  on  the  top  of  his 
head  he  will  see  these  Siddhas.  The  word  Siddha  does 
not  refer  to  those  men  who  have  become  free — a  sense 
in  which  it  is  often  used. 

33.  Or  by  the  power  of  Pratibha  all  knowledge. 

All  these  can  come  without  any  Samyama  to  the  man 
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^vho  has  the  power  of  Pratibha  (enlightenment  from 
purity).  This  is  when  a  man  has  risen  to  a  high  state 
of  Pratibha  ;  then  he  has  that  great  hght.  All  things 
are  apparent  to  him.  Everything  comes  to  him  natur- 
ally, without  making  Samyama  or  anything. 

34.  In  the  heart,  knowledge  of  minds. 

35.  Enjoyment  conies  by  the    non-discrimination 

of  the  very  distant  soul  and  Sattva.  Its 
actions  are  for  another:  Samyama  on  this 
gives  knowledge  of  the  Purusa. 

This  power  of  non-attachment  acquired  through  purity 
gives  the  Yogi  the  enlightenment  called  Pratibha. 

36.  From  that   arises   the   knowledge   of  hearing, 

touching,  seeing,  tasting,  and  smelling,  be- 
longing to  Pratibha. 

37.  These  are  obstacles  to  Samadhi ;  but  they  are 

powers  in  the  worldly  state. 

If  the  Yogi  knows  all  these  enjoyments  of  the  world 
it  comes  by  the  junction  of  the  Purusa  and  the  mind. 
If  he  wants  to  make  Samyama  on  this,  that  they  are  two 
different  things,  nature  and  soul,  he  gets  knowledge  of 
the  Purusa.  From  that  arises  discrimination.  When 
he  has  got  that  discrimination  he  gets  the  Pratibha,  the 
light  of  supreme  genius.  These  powers,  however,  are 
obstructions  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  goal,  the 
knowledge  of  the  pure  Self,  and  freedom  ;  these  are,  as 
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it  were,  to  be  met  in  the  way,  and,  if  the  Yogi  rejects 
them,  he  attains  the  highest.  If  he  is  tempted  to 
acquire  these,  his  farther  progress  is  barred. 

38.  When     the    cause    of     bondage    has     become 

loosened,  the  Yogi,  by  his  knowledge  of 
manifestation  through  the  organs,  enters 
another's  body. 

The  Yogi  can  enter  a  dead  body,  and  make  it  get  up 
and  move,  even  while  he  himself  is  working  in  another 
body.  Or  he  can  enter  a  living  body,  and  hold  that 
man's  mind  and  organs  in  check,  and  for  the  time  being 
act  through  the  body  of  that  man.  That  is  done  by  the 
Yogi  coming  to  this  discrimination  of  Purusa  and  nature. 
If  he  wants  to  enter  another's  body  he  makes  a  Samyama 
on  that  body  and  enters  it,  because,  not  only  is  his  Soul 
omnipresent,  but  his  mind  also,  according  to  the  Yogi. 
It  is  one  bit  of  the  universal  mind.  Now,  however,  it 
can  only  work  through  the  nerve  currents  in  this  body, 
but  when  the  Yogi  has  loosened  himself  from  these 
nerve  currents,  he  will  be  able  to  work  through  other 
things. 

39.  By  conquering  the  current   called   Udana  the 

Yogi  does  not  sink  in  water,  or  in  swamps, 
and  he  can  walk  on  thorns. 

Udana  is  the  name  of  the  ner\e  current  that  governs 
the  lungs,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  when 
he    is   master  of   it   he  becomes  light   in   weight.      He 
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cannot  sink  in  water  ;  he  can  walk  on  thorns  and  sword 
blades,  and  stand  in  fire,  and  so  on. 

40.  By  the  conquest  of  the  current  Samana  he  is 

surrounded  by  blaze. 

Whenever  he  likes  light  flashes  from  his  body. 

41.  By  making  Samyama  on  the  relation  between 

the  ear  and  the  Akasa  conies  divine  hearing. 

There  is  the  Akasa,  the  ether,  and  the  instrument,  the 
ear.  By  making  Samyama  on  them  the  Yogi  gets 
divine  hearing  ;  he  hears  everything.  Anything  spoken 
or  sounded  miles  away  he  can  hear. 

42.  By  making  Samyama  on  the  relation  between 

the  Akasa  and  the  body  the  Yogi  becoming 
light  as  cotton  w^ool  goes  through  the  skies. 

This  Akasa  is  the  material  of  this  body ;  it  is  only 
Akasa  in  a  certain  form  that  has  become  the  body.  If 
the  Yogi  makes  a  Samyama  on  this  Akasa  material  of 
his  body,  it  acquires  the  lightness  of  Akasa,  and  can 
go  anywhere  through  the  air. 

43.  By  making  Samyama  on  the  real  modifications 

of  the  mind,  -which  are  outside,  called  great 
disembodiedness,  oomes  disappearance  of  the 
covering  to  light. 

The  mind  in  its  foolishness  thinks  that  it  is  working 
in  this  body.     Why  should  I  be  bound  by  one  system 
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of  nerves,  and  put  the  Ego  only  in  one  body,  if  the  mind 
is  omnipresent  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should. 
The  Yogi  wants  to  feel  the  Ego  wherever  he  likes. 
When  he  has  succeeded  in  that  all  covering  to  light  goes 
away,  and  all  darkness  and  ignorance  vanish.  Every- 
thing appears  to  him  to  be  full  of  knowledge. 

44.  By  making  Samyama  on  the  elements,  begin- 

ning   with    the   gross,   and   ending   with   the 
superfine,  comes  mastery  of  the  elements. 

The  Yogi  makes  Samyama  on  the  elements,  first  on 
the  gross,  and  then  on  the  finer  states.  This  Samyama 
is  taken  up  more  by  a  sect  of  the  Buddhists.  They 
take  a  lump  of  clay,  and  make  Samyama  on  that,  and 
gradually  they  begin  to  see  the  fine  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  when  they  have  known  all  the  fine 
materials  in  it,  they  get  power  over  that  element.  So 
with  all  the  elements,  the  Yogi  can  conquer  them  all. 

45.  From  that    comes    minuteness,   etc.,  glorifica- 

tion  of  the   body,   and   indestructibleness   of 
the  bodily  qualities. 

This  means  that  the  Yogi  has  attained  the  eight 
powers.  He  can  make  himself  as  light  as  a  particle,  he 
can  make  himself  huge,  as  heavy  as  the  earth,  or  as 
light  as  the  air  ;  he  will  rule  everything  he  wants,  he 
will  conquer  everything  he  wants,  a  lion  will  sit  at  his 
feet  like  a  lamb,  and  all  his  desires  be  fulfilled  at  will. 
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46.  The  glorification  of  the  body  are  beauty,  com- 

plexion, strength,  adamantine  hardness. 

The  body  becomes  indestructible  ;  fire  cannot  injure  it. 
Nothing  can  injure  it.  Nothing  can  destroy  it  until  the 
Yogi  wishes.  "  Breaking  the  rod  of  time  he  lives  in  this 
universe  with  his  body."  In  the  Vedas  it  is  written  that 
for  that  man  there  is  no  more  disease,  death  or  pain. 

47.  By  making  Samyama  on  the  objectivity,  know- 

ledge and  egoism  of  the  organs,  by  gradation 
comes  the  conquest  of  the  organs. 

In  perception  of  external  objects  the  organs  leave 
their  place  in  the  mind  and  go  towards  the  object ;  that 
is  followed  by  knoAvledge  and  egoism.  When  the  Yogi 
makes  Samyama  on  these  by  gradation  he  conquers  the 
organs.  Take  up  anything  that  you  see  or  feel,  a  book, 
for  instance,  and  first  concentrate  the  mind  on  the  thing 
itself.  Then  on  the  knowledge  that  is  in  the  form  of  a 
book,  and  then  the  Ego  that  sees  the  book.  By  that 
practice  all  the  organs  will  be  conquered. 

48.  From  that  comes  glorified  mind,  power  of  the 
organs  independently  of  the  body,  and  con- 
quest of  nature. 

Just  as  by  the  conquest  of  the  elements  comes  glorified 
body,  so  from  the  conquest  of  the  mind  will  come 
glorified  mind. 
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49.  By  making  Samyama  on  the  Sattva,  to  him 
who  has  discriminated  between  the  intellect 
and  the  Purusa  come  omnipresence  and 
omniscience. 

When  we  have  conquered  nature,  and  realised  the 
difference  between  the  Purusa  and  nature,  that  the 
Purusa  is  indestructible,  pure  and  perfect,  when  the 
Yogi  has  realised  this,  then  comes  omnipotence  and 
omniscience. 

60.  By  giving  up  even  these  comes  the  destruction 
of  the  very  seed  of  evil  ;  he  attains  Kaivalya. 

He  attains  aloneness,  independence.  Then  that  man 
is  free.  When  he  gives  up  even  the  ideas  of  omni- 
potence and  omniscience,  there  will  be  entire  rejection  of 
enjoyment,  of  the  temptations  from  celestial  beings. 
When  the  Yogi  has  seen  all  these  wonderful  powers, 
and  rejected  them,  he  reaches  the  goal.  What  are  all 
these  powers  ?  Simply  manifestations.  They  are  no 
better  than  dreams.  Even  omnipotence  is  a  dream.  It 
depends  on  the  mind.  So  long  as  there  is  a  mind  it  can 
be  understood,  but  the  goal  is  beyond  even  the  mind. 

51.  There  should  be  entire  rejection  of  enjoyment 
of  the  temptations  from  celestial  beings,  for 
fear  of  evil  again. 

There  are  other  dangers  too  ;  gods  and  other  beings 
come  to  tempt  the  Yogi.  They  do  not  want  anyone  to 
be  perfectly  free.     They  are  jealous,  just  as  we  are,  and 
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worse  than  we  sometimes.  They  are  very  much  afraid 
of  losing  their  places.  Those  Yogis  who  do  not  reach 
perfection  die  and  become  gods ;  leaving  the  direct  road 
they  go  into  one  of  the  side  streets,  and  get  these  powers. 
Then  again  they  have  to  be  born  ;  but  he  who  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  these  temptations,  and  go  straight 
to  the  goal,  becomes  free. 

52.  By  making  Samyama  on  a  particle  of  time  and 

its  multiples  comes  discrimination. 

How  are  we  to  avoid  all  these  things,  these  Devas,  and 
heavens,  and  powers  ?  By  discrimination,  by  knowing 
good  from  evil.  Therefore  a  Samyama  is  given  by  which 
the  power  of  discrimination  can  be  strengthened.  This 
is  by  making  a  Samyama  on  a  particle  of  time. 

53.  Those    which    cannot     be     differentiated     by 

species,    sign    and   place,  even    they   will   be 
discriminated  by  the  above  Samyama. 

The  misery  that  we  suffer  comes  from  ignorance,  from 
non-discrimination  between  the  real  and  the  unreal.  We 
are  all  taking  that  which  is  bad  for  that  which  is  good, 
and  that  which  is  a  dream  for  that  which  is  real.  Soul 
is  the  only  reality,  and  we  have  forgotten  it.  Body  is 
an  unreal  dream,  and  we  think  we  are  all  bodies.  So 
this  non-discrimination  is  the  cause  of  misery,  and  it 
is  caused  by  ignorance.  When  discrimination  comes  it 
brings  strength,  and  then  alone  can  we  avoid  all  these 
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various  ideas  of  body,  and  heavens,  and  gods  and 
Devas.  This  ignorance  arises  through  differentiating  by 
species,  sign  or  place.  For  instance,  take  a  cow.  The 
cow  is  differentiated  from  the  dog,  as  species.  Even 
with  the  cows  alone  how  do  we  make  the  distinction 
between  one  cow  and  another  ?  By  signs.  If  two 
objects  are  exactly  similar  they  can  be  distinguished  if 
they  are  in  different  places.  When  objects  are  so  mixed 
up  that  even  these  differentiae  will  not  help  us,  the 
power  of  discrimination  acquired  by  the  above-mentioned 
practice  will  give  us  the  ability  to  distinguish  them.  The 
highest  philosophy  of  the  Yogi  is  based  upon  this  fact, 
that  the  Purusa  is  pure  and  perfect,  and  is  the  only 
simple  that  exists  in  this  universe.  The  body  and  mind 
are  compounds,  and  yet  we  are  ever  identifying  ourselves 
with  them.  That  is  the  great  mistake  that  the  distinc- 
tion has  been  lost.  When  this  power  of  discrimination 
has  been  attained,  man  sees  that  everything  in  this 
world,  mental  and  physical,  is  a  compound,  and,  as  such, 
cannot  be  the  Purusa. 

64.  The  saving  knowledge  is  that  knowledge  of 
discrimination  which  covers  all  objects,  aii 
means. 

Isolation,  that  is  the  goal;  when  that  is  attained,  the 
soul  will  find  that  it  was  alone  all  the  time,  and  it  re- 
quired no  one  to  make  it  happy.  As  long  as  we  require 
someone  else  to  make  us  happy  we  are  slaves.  When 
the  Purusa  finds  that   It  is  free,  and  does  not   require 
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anything  to  complete  Itself,  that  this  nature  is  quite  un- 
necessary, then  freedom  is  attained.  Then  comes  this 
Kaivalya. 

55.  By  the  similarity  of  purity  between  the  Sattva. 
and  the  Purusa  conies  Kaivalya. 

When  the  soul  realises  that  it  depends  on  nothing  in 
the  universe,  from  gods  to  the  lowest  atom,  that  is  called 
Kaivalya  (isolation)  and  perfection.  It  is  attained  when 
this  mixture  of  purity  and  impurity  called  mind  has  been 
made  as  pure  as  the  Purusa  Itself;  then  the  Sattva,  the 
mind,  reflects  only  the  unqualified  essence  of  purity,, 
which  is  the  Purusa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
INDEPENDENCE. 

1.  The  Siddhis  (powers)  are  attained  by  birth, 
chemical  means,  power  of  words,  mortifica- 
tion or  concentration. 

Sometimes  a  man  is  born  with  the  Siddhis,  powers,  of 
course  from  the  exercise  of  powers  he  had  in  his  pre- 
vious birth.  In  this  birth  he  is  born,  as  it  were,  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  them.  It  is  said  of  Kapila,  the  great 
father  of  the  Sankhya  Philosophy,  that  he  was  a  born 
Siddha,  which  means,  hterally,  a  man  who  has  attained 
to  success.  The  Yogis  claim  that  these  powers  can  be 
gained  by  chemical  means.  All  of  you  know  that 
chemistry  originally  began  as  alchemy  ;  men  went  in 
search  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  elixirs  of  life, 
and  so  forth.  In  India  there  was  a  sect  called  the 
Rasayanas.  Their  idea  was  that  ideality,  knowledge, 
spirituality  and  religion,  were  all  very  right,  but  that 
the  body  was  the  only  instrument  by  which  to  attain 
to  all  these.  If  the  body  broke  now  and  then  it 
would  take  so  much  more  time  to  attain  to  the  goal. 
For  instance,  a  man  wants  to  practise  Yoga,  or  wants  to 
become  spiritual.  Before  he  has  advanced  very  far  he 
<Jies.     Then  he  takes  another  body  and  begins  again, 
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then  dies,  and  so  on,  and  in  this  way  much  time  will  be 
lost  in  dying  and  being  born  again.  If  the  body  could 
be  made  strong  and  perfect,  so  that  it  would  get  rid  of 
birth  and  death,  we  should  have  so  much  more  time  to 
become  spiritual.  So  these  Rasayanas  say,  first  make 
the  body  very  strong,  and  they  claim  that  this  body  can 
be  made  immortal.  Their  idea  is  that  if  the  mind  is 
manufacturing  the  body,  and  if  it  be  true  that  each  mind 
is  only  one  particular  outlet  to  that  infinite  energy,  and 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  each  particular  outlet  getting 
any  amount  of  power  from  outside,  why  is  it  impossible 
that  we  should  keep  our  bodies  all  the  time  ?  We  shall 
have  to  manufacture  all  the  bodies  that  we  shall  ever 
have.  As  soon  as  this  body  dies  we  shall  have  to  manu- 
facture another.  If  we  can  do  that  why  cannot  we  do  it 
just  here  and  now,  without  getting  out  ?  The  theory  is 
perfectly  correct.  If  it  is  possible  that  we  live  after 
•death,  and  make  other  bodies,  why  is  it  impossible  that 
we  should  have  the  power  of  making  bodies  here,  with- 
out entirely  dissolving  this  body,  simply  changing  it 
continually  ?  They  also  thought  that  in  mercury  and  in 
sulphur  was  hidden  the  most  wonderful  power,  and  that 
by  certain  preparations  of  these  a  man  could  keep  the 
body  as  long  as  he  hked.  Others  believed  that  certain 
drugs  could  bring  powers,  such  as  flying  through  the 
air,  etc.  Many  of  the  most  wonderful  medicines  of  the 
present  day  we  owe  to  the  Rasayanas,  notably  the  use 
of  metals  in  medicine.  Certain  sects  of  Yogis  claim 
that  many  of  their  principal  teachers  are  still  Hving  in 
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their  old  bodies.  Patanjali,  the  great  authonty  on  Yoga, 
does  not  deny  this.  The  power  of  words.  There  are 
certain  sacred  words  called  Mantrams,  which  have 
power,  when  repeated  under  proper  conditions,  to 
produce  these  extraordinary  powers.  We  are  living  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  mass  of  miracles,  day  and  night,  that 
we  do  not  think  anything  of  them.  There  is  no  limit  to 
man's  power,  the  power  of  words  and  the  power  of  mind. 
Mortification.  You  find  that  in  every  religion  mortifications 
and  asceticisms  have  been  practised.  In  these  religious 
conceptions  the  Hindus  always  go  to  the  extremes.  You 
will  find  men  standing  with  their  hands  up  all  their 
lives,  until  their  hands  wither  and  die.  Men  sleep 
standing,  day  and  night,  until  their  feet  swell,  and,  if 
they  live,  the  legs  become  so  stiff  in  this  position  that 
they  can  no  more  bend  them,  but  have  to  stand  all  their 
lives.  I  once  saw  a  man  who  had  raised  his  hands  in 
this  way,  and  I  asked  him  how  it  felt  when  he  did  it 
first.  He  said  it  was  awful  torture.  It  was  such  torture 
that  he  had  to  go  to  a  river  and  put  himself  in  water, 
and  that  allayed  the  pain  for  a  little.  After  a  month  he 
did  not  suffer  much.  Through  such  practices  powers 
(Siddhis)  can  be  attained.  Concentration.  The  con- 
centration is  Samadhi,  and  that  is  Yoga  proper  ;  that  is 
the  principal  theme  of  this  science,  and  it  is  the  highest 
means.  The  preceding  ones  are  only  secondary,  and 
■we  cannot  attain  to  the  highest  through  them.  Samadhi 
is  the  means  through  which  we  can  gain  anything  and 
everything,  mental,  moral  or  spiritual. 
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2.  The  change  into  another  species  is  by  the  filling 
in  of  nature. 


Patanjali  has  advanced  the  proposition  that  these 
powers  come  by  birth,  sometimes  by  chemical  means,  or 
they  may  be  got  by  mortification,  and  he  has  admitted 
that  this  body  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  Now 
he  goes  on  to  state  what  is  the  cause  of  the  change  of 
the  body  into  another  species,  which  he  says  is  by  the 
filling  in  of  nature.  In  the  next  aphorism  he  will 
explain  this. 

3.  Good  deeds,  etc.,  are  not  the  direct  causes 
in  the  transformations  of  nature,  but  they 
act  as  breakers  of  obstacles  to  the  eYoIutions 
of  nature :  as  a  farmer  breaks  the  obstacles 
to  the  course  of  water,  v^hich  then  runs  dovirn 
by  its  owrn  nature. 

When  a  farmer  is  irrigating  his  field  the  water  is 
already  in  the  canals,  only  there  are  gates  which  keep 
the  water  in.  The  farmer  opens  these  gates,  and  the 
water  flows  in  by  itself,  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  So, 
all  human  progress  and  power  are  already  in  everything ; 
this  perfection  is  every  man's  nature,  only  it  is  barred 
in  and  prevented  from  taking  its  proper  course.  If  any- 
one can  take  the  bar  off  in  rushes  nature.  Then  the 
man  attains  the  powers  which  are  his  already.  Those 
we  called  wicked  become  saints,  as  soon  as  the  bar  is 
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broken  and  nature  rushes  in.  It  is  nature  that  is  driving 
us  towards  perfection,  and  eventually  she  will  bring 
everyone  there.  All  these  practices  and  struggles  to 
become  religious  are  only  negative  work,  to  take  off  the 
bars,  and  open  the  doors  to  that  perfection  which  is  our 
birthright,  our  nature.  To-day  the  evolution  theory  of 
the  ancient  Yogis  will  be  better  understood  in  the  light 
of  modern  research.  And  yet  the  theory  of  the  Yogis  is 
a  better  explanation.  The  two  causes  of  evolution 
advanced  by  the  moderns,  viz.,  sexual  selection  and  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  are  inadequate.  Suppose  human 
knowledge  to  have  advanced  so  much  as  to  eliminate 
competition,  both  from  the  function  of  acquiring  physical 
sustenance  and  of  acquiring  a  mate.  Then,  according 
to  the  moderns,  human  progress  will  stop  and  the  race 
will  die.  And  the  result  of  this  theory  is  to  furnish 
every  oppressor  with  an  argument  to  calm  the  qualms  of 
conscience,  and  men  are  not  lacking,  who,  posing  as 
philosophers,  Avant  to  kill  out  all  wicked  and  incompetent 
persons  (they  are,  of  course,  the  only  judges  of  compe- 
tency), and  thus  preserve  the  human  race !  But  the 
great  ancient  evolutionist,  Patanjali,  declares  that  the 
true  secret  of  evolution  is  the  manifestation  of  the  per- 
fection which  is  already  in  every  being ;  that  this 
perfection  has  been  barred,  and  the  infinite  tide  be- 
hind is  struggling  to  express  itself.  These  struggles 
and  competitions  are  but  the  results  of  our  ignorance, 
because  we  do  not  know  the  proper  way  to  unlock  the 
gate  and  let  the  water  in.  This  infinite  tide  behind  must 
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express  itself,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  all  manifestation, 
not  competition  for  life,  or  sex  gratification,  which  are 
only  momentary,  unnecessary,  extraneous  effects, 
caused  by  ignorance.  Even  when  all  competition  has 
ceased  this  perfect  nature  behind  will  make  us  go  for- 
ward until  every  one  has  become  perfect.  Therefore 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  competition  is  necessary 
to  progress.  In  the  animal  the  man  was  suppressed, 
but,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  out  rushed  man. 
So,  in  man  there  is  the  potential  god,  kept  in  by  the 
locks  and  bars  of  ignorance.  When  knowledge  breaks 
these  bars  the  god  becomes  manifest. 

4.  From  egoism  alone  proceed  the  created  minds. 

The  theory  of  Karma  is  that  we  suffer  for  our  good 
or  bad  deeds,  and  the  whole  scope  of  philosophy  is  to 
approach  the  glory  of  man.  All  the  Scriptures  sing  the 
glory  of  man,  of  the  soul,  and  then,  with  the  same 
breath,  they  preach  this  Karma.  A  good  deed  brings 
such  a  result,  and  a  bad  deed  such  a  result,  but,  if  the 
soul  can  be  acted  upon  by  a  good  or  a  bad  deed  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  Bad  deeds  put  a  bar  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  our  nature,  of  the  Purusa,  and  good  deeds  take 
the  obstacles  off,  and  its  glory  becomes  manifest.  But 
the  Purusa  itself  is  never  changed.  Whatever  you  do 
never  destroys  your  own  glory,  your  own  nature,  because 
the  soul  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  anything,  only  a  veil  is 
spread  before  it,  hiding  its  perfection. 
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5.  Though  the  activities  of  the  different  created 
minds  are  various,  the  one  original  mind  is 
the  controller  of  them  all. 


These  different  minds,  which  will  act  in  these  different 
bodies,  are  called  made-minds,  and  the  bodies  made- 
bodies  ;  that  is,  manufactured  bodies  and  minds.  Matter 
and  mind  are  like  two  inexhaustible  storehouses.  When 
you  have  become  a  Yogi  you  have  learned  the  secret  of 
their  control.  It  was  yours  all  the  time,  but  you  had 
forgotten  it.  When  you  become  a  Yogi  you  recollect  it. 
Then  you  can  do  anything  with  it,  manipulate  it  in 
every  way  you  like.  The  material  out  of  which  that 
manufactured  mind  is  created  is  the  very  same  material 
which  is  used  as  the  macrocosm.  It  is  not  that  mind  is 
one  thing  and  matter  another,  but  they  are  different 
existences  of  the  same  thing.  Asmita,  egoism,  is  the 
material,  the  fine  state  of  existence  out  of  which  these 
made-minds  and  made-bodies  of  the  Yogi  will  be 
manufactured.  Therefore,  when  the  Yogi  has  found 
the  secret  of  these  energies  of  nature  he  can  manu- 
facture any  number  of  bodies,  or  minds,  but  they  will 
all  be  manufactured  out  of  the  substance  known  as 
egoism. 

6.  Among     the     various     Chittas     that     which    is 
attained  by  Samadhi  is  desireless. 

Amonjr  all  the  various  minds  that  we  see  in  various 
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men,  only  that  mind  which  has  attained  to  Samadhi, 
perfect  concentration,  is  the  highest.  A  man  who  has 
attained  certain  powers  through  medicines,  or  through 
words,  or  through  mortifications,  still  has  desires,  but  that 
man  who  has  attained  to  Samadhi  through  concentra- 
tion is  alone  free  from  all  desires. 

7.  "Works    are    neither    black    nor    -white  for  the 

Yogis ;  for  others  they  are  threefold,  black, 
larhite,  and  mixed. 

When  the  Yogi  has  attained  to  that  state  of  perfection, 
the  actions  of  that  man,  and  the  Karma  produced  by 
those  actions,  will  not  bind  him,  because  he  did  not 
desire  them.  He  just  w^orks  on  ;  he  works  to  do  good, 
and  he  does  good,  but  does  not  care  for  the  result,  and 
it  will  not  come  to  him.  But  for  ordinary  men,  who 
have  not  attained  to  that  highest  state,  works  are  of 
three  kinds,  black  (evil  actions),  white  (good  actions), 
and  mixed. 

8.  From  these  threefold  wrorks  are  manifested  in 

each  state  only  those  desires  (which  are) 
fitting  to  that  state  alone.  (The  others  are 
held  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being.) 

Suppose  I  have  made  the  three  kinds  of  Karma,  good, 
bad  and  mixed,  and  suppose  I  die  and  become  a  god  in 
heaven  ;  the  desires  in  a  god  body  are  not  the  same  as 
the  desires,  in  a  human  body.     The  god  body  neither  eats 
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nor  drinks  ;  what  becomes  of  my  past  unworked  Karmas, 
which  produce  as  their  effect  the  desire  to  eat  and 
drink  ?  Where  would  these  Karmas  go  when  I  became 
a  god  ?  The  answer  is  that  desires  can  only  manifest 
themselves  in  proper  environments.  Only  those  desires 
will  come  out  for  which  the  environment  is  fitted  ;  the 
rest  will  remain  stored  up.  In  this  life  we  have  many 
godly  desires,  many  human  desires,  many  animal 
desires.  If  I  take  a  god  body,  only  the  good  desires 
will  come  up,  because  for  them  the  environments  are 
suitable.  And  if  I  take  an  animal  body,  only  the  animal 
desires  will  come  up,  and  the  good  desires  will  wait. 
What  does  that  show  ?  That  by  means  of  environment 
we  can  check  these  desires.  Only  that  Karma  which  is 
suited  to  and  fitted  for  the  environments  will  come  out. 
This  proves  that  the  power  of  environment  is  the  great 
check  to  control  even  Karma  itself. 

9.  There  is  consecutiveness  in  desires,  even 
though  separated  by  species,  space  and  time, 
there  being  identification  of  memory  and 
impressions. 

Experiences  becoming  fine  become  impressions ;  im- 
pressions revivified  become  memory.  The  word  memory 
here  includes  unconscious  co-ordination  of  past  experi- 
ence, reduced  to  impressions,  with  present  conscious 
action.  In  each  body  the  group  of  impressions  acquired 
in  a  similar  body  only  will  become  the  cause  of  action  in 
that   body.     The  experiences  of  dissimilar   bodies  will 
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be  held  in  abeyance.  Each  body  will  act  as  if  it 
were  a  descendant  of  a  series  of  bodies  of  that  species 
only ;  thus,  consecutiveness  of  desires  will  not  be 
broken. 

10.  Thirst  for  happiness  being  eternal  desires  are 

without  beginning. 

All  experience  is  preceded  by  desire  for  becoming 
happy.  There  was  no  beginning  of  experience, 
as  each  fresh  experience  is  built  upon  the  tendency 
generated  by  past  experience ;  therefore  desire  is 
without  beginning. 

11.  Being  held  together  by  cause,  effect,  support, 

and   objects,   in  the  absence  of  these  is   its 
absence. 

These  desires  are  held  together  by  cause  and  effect  ; 
if  a  desire  has  been  raised  it  does  not  die  without  pro- 
ducing its  effect.  Then  again,  the  mind-stuff  is  the 
great  storehouse,  the  support  of  all  past  desires,  reduced 
to  Samskara  form  ;  until  they  have  worked  themselves 
out  they  will  not  die.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  senses 
receive  the  external  objects  fresh  desires  will  arise.  If 
it  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  these,  then  alone  desires  will 
vanish. 

12.  The  past  and  future  exist  in  their  own  nature, 

qualities  having  different  ways. 

13.  They  are  manifested  or  fine,  being  of  the  nature 

of  the  Gunas. 
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The  Gunas  are  the  three  substances,  Sattva,  Rajas, 
and  Tamas,  whose  gross  state  is  the  sensible  universe. 
Past  and  future  arise  from  the  different  modes  of  mani- 
festation of  these  Gunas, 

14.  The    unity    in    things    is    from    the   unity   in 

changes.  Though  there  are  three  substances 
their  changes  being  co-ordinated  all  objects 
have  their  unity. 

15.  The    object    being   the   same,   perception   and 

desire  vary  according  to  the  various  minds. 

16.  Things  are  known   or  unknown   to  the  mind, 

being  dependent  on  the  colouring  which  they 
give  to  the  mind. 

17.  The   states   of  the   mind     are    always    known 

because  the  lord  of  the  mind  is  unchangeable. 

The  whole  gist  of  this  theory  is  that  the  universe  is 
both  mental  and  material.  And  both  the  mental  and 
material  worlds  are  in  a  continuous  state  of  flux.  What 
is  this  book  ?  It  is  a  combination  of  molecules  in  con- 
stant change.  One  lot  is  going  out,  and  another 
coming  in  ;  it  is  a  whirlpool,  but  what  makes  the  unity  ? 
What  makes  it  the  same  book  ?  The  changes  are 
rhythmical;  in  harmonious  order  they  are  sending  im- 
pressions to  my  mind,  and  these  pieced  together  make  a 
continuous  picture,  although  the  parts  are  continuously 
changing.  Mind  itself  is  continuously  changing.  The 
mind  and  body  are  like  two  layers  in  the  same  substance. 
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moving  at  different  rates  of  speed.  Relatively,  one 
being  slower  and  the  other  quicker,  we  can  distinguish 
between  the  two  motions.  For  instance,  a  train  is 
moving,  and  another  carriage  is  moving  slowly  alongside 
it.  It  is  possible  to  find  the  motion  of  both  these,  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  still  something  else  is  necessary. 
Motion  can  only  be  perceived  when  there  is  something 
else  which  is  not  moving.  But  when  two  or  three  things 
are  relatively  moving,  we  first  perceive  the  motion  of 
the  faster  one,  and  then  that  of  the  slower  ones.  How 
is  the  mind  to  perceive  ?  It  is  also  in  a  flux.  There- 
fore another  thing  is  necessary  which  moves  more  slowly, 
then  you  must  get  to  something  in  which  the  motion 
is  still  slower,  and  so  on,  and  you  will  find  no 
end.  Therefore  logic  compels  you  to  stop  somewhere. 
You  must  complete  the  series  by  knowing  something 
which  never  changes.  Behind  this  never  ending  chain 
of  motion  is  the  Purusa,  the  changeless,  the  colourless, 
the  pure.  All  these  impressions  are  merely  reflected 
upon  it,  as  rays  of  light  from  a  camera  are  reflected 
upon  a  white  sheet,  painting  hundreds  of  pictures  on  it, 
without  in  any  way  tarnishing  the  sheet. 

18.  Mind  is  not  self-luminous,  being  an  object. 

Tremendous  power  is  manifested  everywhere  in  nature, 
but  yet  something  tells  us  that  it  is  not  self-luminous, 
not  essentially  intelligent.  The  Purusa  alone  is  self- 
luminous,  and  gives  its  light   to  everything.     It    is  its 
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power    that   is     percolating    through    all    matter    and 
force. 

19.  From  its  being  unable  to  cognise  two  things  at 

the  same  time. 

If  the  mind  were  self-luminous  it  would  be  able  to 
cognise  everything  at  the  same  time,  which  it  cannot. 
If  you  pay  deep  attention  to  one  thing  you  lose  another. 
If  the  mind  were  self-luminous  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  the  impressions  it  could  receive.  The  Purusa  can 
cognise  all  in  one  moment ;  therefore  the  Purusa  is  self- 
luminous,  and  the  mind  is  not. 

20.  Another  cognising  mind  being  assumed  there 

will  be  no  end  to  such  assumptions  and  con- 
fusion of  memory. 

Let  us  suppose  there  is  another  mind  which  cognises 
the  first,  there  will  have  to  be  something  which  cognise? 
that,  and  so  there  will  be  no  end  to  it.  It  will  result 
in  confusion  of  memory,  there  will  be  no  storehouse  of 
memory. 

21.  The  essence  of  knowledge  (the    Purusa)   being 

unchangeable,  when  the  mind  takes  its  form, 
it  becomes  conscious. 

Patanjali  says  this  to  make  it  more  clear  that  know- 
ledge is  not  a  quality  of  the  Purusa.  When  the  mind 
comes    near    the   Purusa    it    is    reflected,    as    it    were, 
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upon  the  mind,  and  the  mind,  for  the  time  being, 
becomes  knowing  and  seems  as  if  it  were  itself  the 
Purusa. 

22.  Coloured  by  the  seer  and  the  seen  the  mind  is 

able  to  understand  everything. 

On  the  one  side  the  external  world,  the  seen,  is  being 
reflected,  and  on  the  other,  the  seer  is  being  re- 
flected ;  thus  comes  the  power  of  all  knowledge  to  the 
mind. 

23.  The  mind  through  its  innumerable  desires  acts 

for  another  (the  Purusa),  being  combinations. 

The  mind  is  a  compound  of  various  things,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  work  for  itself.  Everything  that  is  a 
combination  in  this  world  has  some  object  for  that  com- 
bination, some  third  thing  for  which  this  combination  is 
going  on.  So  this  combination  of  the  mind  is  for  the 
Purusa. 

24.  For  the  discriminating  the  perception  of  the 

mind  as  Atman  ceases. 

Through  discrimination  the  Yogi  knows  that  the 
Purusa  is  not  mind. 

25.  Then  bent  on  discriminating  the  mind  attains 

the  previous  state  of  Kaivalya  (isolation). 

Thus   the    practice   of   Yoga  leads  to  discriminating 
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power,  to  clearness  of  vision.  The  veil  drops  from  the 
eyes,  and  we  see  things  as  they  are.  We  find  that  this 
nature  is  a  compound,  and  is  showing  the  panorama  for 
the  Purusa,  who  is  the  witness  ;  that  this  nature  is  not 
the  Lord,  that  the  whole  of  these  combinations  of  nature 
are  simply  for  the  sake  of  showing  these  phenomena  to 
the  Purusa,  the  enthroned  king  within.  When  discrim- 
ination comes  by  long  practice  fear  ceases,  and  the  mind 
attains  isolation. 

26.  The    thoughts    that    arise   as   obstructions   to 

that  are  from  impressions. 

All  the  various  ideas  that  arise  making  us  believe  that 
we  require  something  external  to  make  us  happy  are 
obstructions  to  that  perfection.  The  Purusa  is  happi- 
ness and  blessedness  by  its  own  nature.  But  that 
knowledge  is  covered  over  by  past  impressions.  These 
impressions  have  to  work  themselves  out. 

27.  Their  destruction  is  in  the  same  manner  as  of 

ignorance,  etc.,  as  said  before. 

28.  Even  when  arriving  at  the  right  discriminating 

knowledge  of  the  essences,  he  who  gives  up 
the  fruits,  unto  him  comes  as  the  result  of 
perfect  discrimination,  the  Samadhi  called 
the  cloud  of  virtue. 

When  the  Yogi  has  attained  to  this  discrimination,  all 
these  powers  will  come  that  were  mentioned  in  the  last 
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chapter,  but  the  true  Yogi  rejects  them  all.  Unto  him 
comes  a  peculiar  knowledge,  a  particular  light,  called 
the  Dharma  Megha,  the  cloud  of  virtue.  All  the  great 
prophets  of  the  world  whom  history  has  recorded  had 
this.  They  had  found  the  whole  foundation  of  know- 
ledge within  themselves.  Truth  to  them  had  become 
real.  Peace  and  calmness,  and  perfect  purity  became 
their  own  nature,  after  they  had  given  up  all  these 
vanities  of  powers. 

29.  From  that  comes  cessation  of  pains  and  works. 

When  that  cloud  of  virtue  has  come,  then  no 
more  is  there  fear  of  falling,  nothing  can  drag  the  Yogi 
down.  No  more  will  there  be  evils  for  him.  No  more 
pains. 

30.  Then    knowledge,     bereft     of     covering     and 

impurities,  becoming  infinite,  the  knowable 
becomes  small. 

Knowledge  itself  is  there  ;  its  covering  is  gone.  One 
of  the  Buddhistic  scriptures  sums  up  what  is  meant  by 
the  Buddha  (which  is  the  name  of  a  state).  It  defines  it 
as  infinite  knowledge,  infinite  as  the  sky.  Jesus  attained 
to  that  and  became  the  Christ.  All  of  you  will  attain  to 
that  state,  and  knowledge  becoming  infinite,  the  know- 
able  becomes  small.  This  whole  universe,  with  all  its 
knowable,  becomes  as  nothing  before  the  Purusa.  The 
ordinary  man  thinks  himself  very  small,  because  to  him 
the  knowable  seems  to  be  so  infinite. 
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31.  Then  are  finished  the  successive  transforma- 

tions of  the  qualities,  they  having  attained 
the  end. 

Then  all  these  various  transformations  of  the  qualities^ 
which  change  from  species  to  species,  cease  for  ever. 

32.  The  changes  that  exist  in  relation  tomoments, 

and  which  are  perceived  at  the  other  end  (at 
the  end  of  a  series)  are  succession. 

Patanjali  here  defines  the  word  succession,  the  changes 
that  exist  in  relation  to  moments.  While  I  am  thinking, 
many  moments  pass,  and  with  each  moment  there  is  a 
change  of  idea,  but  we  only  perceive  these  changes  at 
the  end  of  a  series.  So,  perception  of  time  is  always  in  the 
memory.  This  iscalled  succession,  but  for  the  mind  that  has 
realised  omnipresence  all  these  have  finished.  Everything 
has  become  present  for  it  ;  the  present  alone  exists,  the 
past  and  future  are  lost.  This  stands  controlled,  and  all 
knowledge  is  there  in  one  second.  Everything  is  known 
like  a  flash. 

33.  The    resolution    in    the    inverse   order  of  the 

qualities,  bereft  of  any  motive  of  action  for 
the  Purusa,  is  Kaivalya,  or  it  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  power  of  knowledge  in  its  own 
nature. 

Nature's  task  is  done,  this  unselfish  task  which  our 
sweet  nurse  Nature  had  imposed  upon  herself.  As  it 
were,  she  gently  took  the  self-forgetting  soul  by  the  hand, 
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and  showed  him  all  the  experiences  in  the  universe,  all 
manifestations,  bringing  him  higher  and  higher  through 
various  bodies,  till  his  lost  glory  came  back,  and  he 
remembered  his  own  nature.  Then  the  kind  mother 
went  back  the  same  way  she  came,  for  others  who  also 
have  lost  their  way  in  the  trackless  desert  of  life.  And 
thus  is  she  working,  without  beginning  and  without  end. 
And  thus  through  pleasure  and  pain,  through  good  and 
evil,  the  infinite  river  of  souls  is  flowing  into  the  ocean  of 
perfection,  of  self-realisation. 

Glory  unto  those  who  have  realised  their  own  nature  ; 
may  their  blessings  be  on  us  all. 


APPENDIX. 

Referenxes  to  Yoga. 
Svetasvatara    Upanishad. 

Chapter  II. 

2-6-14.  Where  the  fire  is  churned,  where  the  air  is 
controlled,  where  the  flow  of  Soma  becomes  plentiful 

there  a  (perfect)  mind  is  created Placing  the  body 

in  which  the  chest,  the  throat,  and  the  head  are  held  erect, 
in  a  straight  posture,  making  the  organs  enter  the  mind, 
the  sage  crosses  all  the  fearful  currents  by  means  of  the 
raft  of  Brahman. 

The  man  of  well  regulated  endeavours  controls  the 
Prana,  and  when  it  has  become  quieted  breathes  out 
through  the  nostrils.  The  persevering  sage  holds  his 
mind  as  a  charioteer  holds  the  restive  horses. 

In  lonely  places,  as  mountain  caves,  etc.,  where  the 
floor  is  even,  free  of  pebbles  or  sand,  where  there  are 
no  disturbing  noises  from  men  or  waterfalls,  in  places 
helpful  to  the  mind  and  pleasing  to  the  eyes,  Yoga  is  to 
be  practised  (mind  is  to  be  joined). 

Like  snowfall,  smoke,  sun,  wind,  fire,  firefly,  lightning, 
214 
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crystal,  moon,  these  forms,  cominj:^  before,  gradually 
manifest  the  Brahman  in  Yoga. 

When  the  perceptions  of  Yoga,  arising  from  earth, 
water,  light,  fire,  ether,  have  taken  place,  then  Yoga 
has  begun.  Unto  him  does  not  come  disease,  nor  old 
age,  nor  death,  who  has  got  a  body  made  up  of  the  fire 
of  Yoga. 

The  first  signs  of  entering  Yoga  are  lightness,  health, 
the  skin  becomes  smooth,  the  complexion  clear,  the 
voice  beautiful,  and  there  is  an  agreeable  odour  in  the 
body. 

14.  As  gold  or  silver,  first  covered  with  earth,  etc., 
and  then  burned  and  washed,  shines  full  of  light,  so  the 
embodied  man  seeing  the  truth  of  the  Atman  as  one, 
attains  the  goal  and  becomes  sorrowless. 

Yajnavalkya,  quoted  by  Sankara. 

"  After  practising  the  postures  as  desired,  according 
to  rules,  then,  O  Gargi,  the  man  who  has  conquered  the 
posture  will  practise  Pranayama. 

"jOn  the  seat  of  earth,  spreading  the  Kusa  grass,  and 
over  it  a  skin,  worshipping  Ganapati  with  fruits  and 
sweetmeats,  seated  on  that  seat,  placing  the  opposite 
hands  on  the  knees,  holding  the  throat  and  head  in  the 
same  line,  the  lips  closed  and  firm,  facing  the  east  or 
the  north,  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  avoiding 
too  much  food  or  fasting,  the  Nadis  should  be  purified 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  rule,  without  which 

p 
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the  practice  will  be  fruitless,  thinking  of  the  (seed-word) 
Hum,  at  the  junction  of  Pingala  and  Ida  (the  right  and 
the  left  nostrils),  the  Ida  should  be  filled  with  external 
air  in  twelve  Matras  (seconds),  then  the  Yogi  meditates 
fire  in  the  same  place  and  the  word  '  Rang,'  and  while 
meditating  thus,  slowly  rejects  the  air  through  the 
Pingala  (right  nostril).  Again  filling  in  through  the 
Pingala  the  air  should  be  slowly  rejected  through  the 
Ida,  in  the  same  way.  This  should  be  practised  for 
three  or  four  years,  or  three  or  four  months,  according 
to  the  directions  of  a  Guru,  in  secret  (alone  in  a  room) 
in  the  early  morning,  at  midday,  in  the  evening,  and  at 
midnight  (until)  the  nerves  become  purified,  and  these 
are  the  signs  ;  lightness  of  body,  clear  complexion,  good 
appetite,  hearing  of  the  Nada.  Then  should  be  practised 
Pranayama,  composed  of  Rechaka  (exhalation),  Kum- 
bhaka  (retention),  and  Puraka  (inhalation).  Joining  the 
Prana  with  the  Apana  is  Pranayama. 

"  In  sixteen  Matras  filling  the  body  from  the  head  to 
the  feet  in  thirty-two  Matras  to  be  thrown  out,  with 
sixty-four  the  Kumbhaka  should  lie  made, 

"  There  is  another  sort  of  Pranayama  in  which,  with 
sixteen  Matras,  the  body  is  to  be  filled,  then  the  Kum- 
bhaka is  made  with  sixty-four,  and  with  thirty-two  it 
should  be  rejected. 

"  By  Pranayama  impurities  of  the  body  are  thrown 
out  ;  by  Dharana  the  impurities  of  the  mind  ;  by  Praty- 
ahara  impurities  of  attachment,  and  by  Samadhi  is 
taken  off  everything  that  hides  the  lordship  of  the  Soul." 
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Sankhya. 
Book  III. 

29.  By  the  achievement  of  meditation,  there  are  to  the 
pure  one  (the  Purusa)  all  powers  like  nature. 

30.  Meditation  is  the  removal  of  attachment. 

31.  It  is  perfected  by  the  suppression  of  the  modifica- 
tions. 

32.  By  meditation,  posture  and  performance  of  one's 
duties,  it  is  perfected. 

33.  Restraint  of  the  Prana  is  by  means  of  expulsion 
and  retention. 

34.  Posture  is  that  which  is  steady  and  easy. 
36.     Also  by  non-attachment  and  practice. 

75.  By  practising  the  discrimination  of  the  principles 
of  nature  from  the  Purusa,  and  by  giving  them  up  as 
"not  It,  not  It,"  discrimination  is  perfected. 

Book   IV. 

3.     Repetition,  instruction  is  to  be  repeated. 

5.  As  the  hawk  becomes  unhappy  if  the  food  is 
taken  away  from  him,  and  happy  if  he  gives  it  up  him- 
self (so  he  who  gives  up  everything  voluntarily  is 
happy). 

6.  As  the  snake  is  happy  in  giving  up  his  old  skin. 
8.     That  which  is  not  a  means  of  liberation  is  not  to 
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be  thought  of;   it  becomes  a  cause  of  bondage,  as  in  the 
case  of  Bharata. 

9.  From  the  association  of  many  things  there  is 
obstruction  to  meditation,  through  passion,  etc.,  hke  the 
shell  bracelets  on  the  virgin's  hand. 

10.  It  is  the  same,  even  in  the  case  of  two. 

1 1.  The  hopeless  are  happy,  like  the  girl  Pingala. 

13.  Although  devotion  is  to  be  given  to  many  insti- 
tutes and  teachers,  the  essence  is  to  be  taken  from  them 
all,  as  the  bee  takes  the  essence  from  many  flowers. 

14.  One  whose  mind  has  become  concentrated  like 
the  arrowmaker's,  his  meditation  is  not  disturbed. 

15.  Through  transgression  of  the  original  rules  there 
is  non-attainment  of  the  goal,  as  in  other  worldly  things. 

19.  By  continence,  reverence,  and  devotion  to  Guru, 
success  comes  after  a  long  time  (as  in  the  case  of  Indra). 

20.  There  is  no  law  as  to  time  (as  in  the  case  of 
Vamadeva). 

24.  Or  through  association  with  one  who  has  attained 
perfection. 

27.     Not  by  enjoyments  is  desire  appeased. 

Book    V. 

128.     The  Siddhis   attained    by   Yoga   are   not    to    be 
denied. 

Book    VI. 

24.  Any  posture  which  is  easy  and  steady  is  an 
Asana  ;  there  is  no  other  rule. 
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Vyasa  Sutra. 
Chapter  IV.,  Section  i. 

7.  Worship  is  possible  in  a  sitting  posture. 

8.  Because  of  meditation. 

g.     Because  the  meditating  (person)  is  compared  to 
the  immovable  earth. 

10.  Also  because  the  Smritis  say  so. 

11.  There  is  no  law  of  place  ;  wherever  the  mind  is 
concentrated,  there  worship  should  be  performed. 

These  several  extracts  give  an  idea  of  what  other  systems  of 
Indian  Philosophy  have  to  say  upon  Yoga. 
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A bhdva 
Ahamkdra 
Ahivisa 
Akd'sa 

Andhata 

A  ntahharaija 
Anumdna 
Aparigraha 
Apt  a 

Aptavdkhyam 
Apdna 

A  rtha 

Asana 

Asamprajndta 

Asmitd  Samadhi 

A  stcyam 

A  vyaktam 

Brahman 

Buddhi 

Brahmachdrya 

Chiddkd'sa 


Bereft  of  quality. 

Egoism. 

Non-injuring. 

The  all-pervading  material  of  the 
universe. 

The  fourth  lotus  of  the  Yogis,  oppo- 
site the  throat. 

Internal  instrument. 

Inference. 

N  on -receiving  of  gifts. 

One  who  has  attained,  who  is  self- 
illumined. 

Words  of  an  Apta. 

The  nerve  current  which  governs 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

Meaning. 

Posture. 

The  highest  super-conscious  state. 

Bereft  of  body. 

Non-covetousness. 

Indiscrete,  unmanifested. 

The  One  Existence,  the  Absolute. 

The  determinative  faculty. 

Chastity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Space  of  knowledge,  when  the  Soul 
shines  in  its  own  nature. 
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Chitta 

Chittdkdsa 

Devas 


Dhdrafjd 

Dhydna 

Ekdgra 

Gdyatri 

Guru 

Haiha  Yosa 


Ida 

Isvara 

Indriyas 

I'svarapranidhdna 

Jndna 

Karma 


Kaivalya 
Kriya  Yoga 

Kundalint 

Mahat 
Mahdkdsa 
Manas 
Mahay  oga 


Mind-stufF. 

Mental  space. 

The  shining  ones,  semi-divine  states 

attained  by  v/orkers  of  good,  with 

desire. 
Concentration. 
Meditation. 

Concentrated  state  of  the  mind-stviff. 
A  certain  holy  verse  of  the  Vedas. 
Teacher. 
The  science  of  controlling  body  and 

mind,  but  with  no  spiritual  end  in 

view  ;     bodily    perfection     alone 

being  the  aim. 
The  nerve  currents   on   the  left  side 

of  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  left  nostril. 
The  supreme   Ruler ;  Power  of  the 

PoAverful  [Gita). 
The  internal  organs. 
Worship  of  Isvara. 
Knowledge. 
Work,  also  the  effects  of  work ;  the 

law  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  moral 

world. 
Isolation.     Supreme  attainment. 
Preliminary  Yoga,  or  the  practice  of 

preparatory  exercises. 
The  coiled  up,  the  sleeping  Divine 

power  in  all  beings. 
Cosmic  intelligence. 
Ordinary  space,  or  great  space. 
Mind. 
Seeing  the  Self  as  one  with  God, 
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Mantram  A  sacred  word. 

Manipilra  The  third  lotus  of  the  Yogis,  opposite 

the  heart. 

Muladhdra  The  basic  lotus  of  the  Yogis. 

Nirvana  Freedom,  blowing  out  of  delusions. 

Nirvitarka  Without  question. 

Niyama  Cleanliness,  contentment,  mortifica- 

tion, study,  and  self-surrender. 

Nirvichdra  Without  discrimination. 

Ojas  AH   the   energies   of  the   body  and 

mind  transformed  into  spiritual 
force  and  stored  in  the  brain. 

Pingala  The  nerve  currents  on  the  right  side 

of  the  spinal  cord  ;  also  the  right 
nostril. 

Pradhdna  Nature;  /;/.,  the  chief. 

Praliviti  Nature. 

Prdm  The  sum-total  of  the  cosmic  energy  ; 

the  vital  forces  in  the  body. 

Prdrjdydma  Controlling  the  Prana. 

Pratihha  Di\ine  illumination. 

Prakritilayas  Souls  that  failed  to  attain  freedom 

and  became  mingled  in  nature. 

Pratydhdra  Making  the  mind  introspective. 

Pratyaksham  Direct  perception. 

Pitrusa  The  soul. 

Rajas  Activity. 

Rdja  Havisa  Swan. 

Rdja  Yoga  Literally,  Royal  Yoga.     The  science 

of  conquering  the  internal  nature, 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the 
Purusa,  or,  in  other  words,  real- 
ising the  Divinity  in  every  being. 
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Rdsdyanas 

A  chemist  sect  of  ancient  India. 

Sabda 

Sound. 

Saucham 

Cleanliness. 

Saviddhi 

Super-consciousness. 

SaJiasrdra 

The  thousand-petalled  lotus  in  the 
brain. 

Samdna 

The  nerve  current  that  performs  the 
function  of  digestion,  keeping  up 
the  internal  fire. 

Sainskd  ra 

Impressions  in  the  mind-stuff  that 
produce  habits. 

S  amy  am  a 

Dharana,  Dhyana   and  Samadhi  in 

one. 

Sdnandam 

The  blissful  Samadhi. 

Santo  sa 

Contentment. 

Sattva 

Illumination  material. 

Sdttvika 

Having  the  Sattva  quality  de- 
veloped. 

Savitarka 

With  question. 

Savichdra 

With  discrimination. 

Siddhdiita 

Decisive  knowledge. 

Siddhas 

Semi-divine  beings,  or   Yogis,   who 

have  attained  supernatural  powers. 

Siddhis 

The  supernatural  powers  attained 
by  the  practice  of  Yoga. 

Smviti 

(i)  Memory.  (2)  Any  authoritative 
book  except  the  Vedas. 

Svddhisthdna 

The  second  lotus  of  the  Yogis,  oppo- 
site the  navel. 

Svddhydya 

Study. 

Tamas 

Darkness,  inertia. 

Tanindtras 

Fine  materials. 
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Tapas 

Uddna 

Udghdta 

Vddd 

Vairdgyam 

Visnddha 

Vihalpa 
Vikshipta 

Vritti 
Yama 

Yoga 
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Fasting,  and  other  ways  of  controlling 

the  body. 
A  certain  vital  force  in  the  body. 
Awakening  the  Kundalini. 
Argumentative  knowledge. 
Renunciation. 

The  fifth  lotus  of  the  Yogis,  corres- 
ponding to  a  nerve  centre  in  the 

brain. 
Verbal  delusion. 
That  form  of  the  Chitta  when  it  is 

struggling  to  centre  itself. 
Wave  form  in  the  mind-stuff. 
The    internal    purification    through 

moral     training,    preparatory     to 

Yoga. 
Joining  ;  joining  the  lower  with   the 

higher  Self. 
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and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society.  With 
3  Maps.     8vo.,  laj. 


LONGMANS  &•  CO:s  STANDARD  AND  GENERAL    WORKS. 


History,  Politics,  Polity,  Political  Memoirs,  &c.— continued. 


Sharpe. — London  and  the  Kingdom 
a  History  derived  mainly  from  the 
Archives  at  Guildhall  in  the  custody  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
By  Reginald  R.  Sharpk,  D.C.L.,  Re- 
cords Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  London.  3  vols. 
8vo.     IOJ-.  61/.  t-ach. 

Sheppard.  — Memorials  of  St. 
James's  Palace.  By  the  Rev. 
Edgar  Sheppard,  M.A..  Sub-Dean  of 
the  Chapels  Royal.  With  41  full-page 
Plates  (8  photo-intiiglio),  and  32  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.     2  \'ols.     Svo,  3df .  net. 

Smith— Carthagk  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. By  R.  BoswoRTH  Smith, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Harrow 
School.  With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Cr. 
Svo. ,  31.  6d. 

Stephens.— A  Historyofthe  French 
Revoli;tion.  By  H.  Mokse Stephens, 
Balliol  College,  O.xford.  3  vols.  Svo. 
Vols.  Land  II.,  i8.f.  each. 

Stubbs. — HiSTORv  of  the  University 
of  Di/blin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  Stubps.     Svo. ,  12s.  6./. 

Sutherland.— The  Hisiokv  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  from 
1606  to  1890.  By  Alf,xander  Suther- 
land, M.A.,  and  George  Suther- 
land, M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  Zf.  6d. 


Todd.— Parliamentary  Government 
iNTHE  British  Colonies.  ByAlpheus 
Todd,  LL.D.     8vo. ,  30J.  net. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall.— Essays 
Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
English  Constitutional  History. 
Edited  by  Henry  Offley  Wakeman, 
M.A.,  and  Arthur  Hassall,  M..-\. 
Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Walpole.— Works  by  Spencer  Wal- 

POLE. 

History  of  England  from  the  Con- 
clusion of  the  Gre.\t  War  in 
1815TO  1858.  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,6s.  each. 

The  Land  of  Home  Rule:  being  an 
Account  of  the  History  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  Isle  of  Man.     Cr.  Svo. ,  6s. 

Wood-Martin.— Pagan  Ireland:  an 
.■\rcha2ological  Sketch.  A  Handbook  of 
Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities  By  W. 
G.  Wood-Martin,  M.R.I.  A.  412 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  15^. 

Wy lie.— History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV.  By  James  Hamilton 
Wylie,  M.A.,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors 
of  Schools.  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Vol. 
I.,  1399-1404,  ros.  6d.  Vol.  II.  15J. 
Vol.111.     15J.       \yo\.VJ.  in  the  press. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &c. 


Armstrong.— The  Life  and  LErrEKS 
OF  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Edited 
by  G.  F.  Armstrong.  Pep.  Svo.,  Ts.6d. 

Bacon.  —  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his 
Occasional  Works.     Edited  by  J. 

SpEDDING.       7  vols.       Svo. ,  j^4  4J. 

Bagehot.  —  Biographical  Studies. 
By  Walter  Bagehot.  Cr.  Svo. ,  3^.  6d. 
Blackwell.— Pioneer  Work  in  Open- 
ing THE  Medical  Profession  to 
Women  :  Autobiographical  Sketches. 
By  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  Crown 
Svo. ,  6j. 
Boyd.— Works  by  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.. 
LL.D. 
Twenty-five  Years  of  St.  Andrews. 

1865-1S90.    2  vols.    8vo.   Vol.  I.,  I2J. 

Vol.  II.,  15J. 
St.     Andrews     and     Elsewhere  : 

Glimpses  of  Some  Gone  and  of  Things 

Left.     8vo.,  15J. 
The  Last  Years  of  St.  Andrews  : 

September  1890  to  September   1895. 

Svo.,  \y. 
Buss.— Frances  Mary  Buss  and  her 
Work  for  Education.       By  Annie 
E.  Ridley.      With   5  Portraits  and  4 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  7J.  6d. 


Carlyle.— Tho.viasCarlyle:  a  History 
ol   his   Life.      Bv  James  A.    Froude. 
1795-1835.     a  vols.     Crown  Svo. ,  7J. 
1 834- 1 88 1.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  ts. 
Erasmus.- Life  and  Letters  of 
EKAs.Mts.      By   James    A.    Froude. 
Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 
Fox. — The  Early  Historyof  Charles 
James  Fox.     By  the  Right  Hon.  SirG. 
O.  Trevelyav,  BarL,  M.P. 
Library  Ediliun.     Svo. ,  i3.f . 
Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 
Halford.— The  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
Hai.ford,      Bart..     G.C.H.,      M.D., 
F.R.S.     By  William  Munk,  M.D., 
F.S.A.     Svo,  12.C.  6d. 
Haii:ilton. — Life    of   Sir   William 
Ha.milton.     By  R.  P.  Graves.    Svo. 
3  vols.     151.  each. 
Havelock. — .Me.moirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.     By  John  Clark 
Makshman.     Crown  Svo.,  3.t.  6</. 
Hawreis. — Works  by  the  Rev.   H.  R. 
Haweis,  M.A. 

My  Musical  Life.  With  Portrait  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo. ,  7J.  6d. 
Music  and  \Iorals.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, Facsimiles,  and  Diagrams.  Cr. 
Svo.,  Ts.  6d, 
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Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &c. — continued. 


Lsjeiine.— The  Memoirs  of  Generai. 

Lejeune,   1780-1S14.       Translated   by 

Mrs.   Arthur   Bell  (N.  D'Anvers) 

[/«  preparation 

liUther.  — Life  of  Luther.  By 
Julius  Kostlin.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Macaiilay.— The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  SirG.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  MP. 
Popular  Edit,  i  vol.  Cr.  8vo. ,  2S.  6d. 
Student's  Edition.  1  vol.  Cr.  8vo. ,  6j. 
Cabinet  Edition,  svols.  PostSvo.,  I2j. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8\'o. ,  36^. 

Marbot. — The  Memoirs  of  the  Baron 
DE  Marbot.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Arthur  John  Butler, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d. 

Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  George  John  Romanes,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illus.     8vo. ,  \y. 

Seebohm. — The  Oxford  Reformers 
— John  Colet,  Eras.mus  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.     Bvo.,  i+t. 

Shakespeare.— Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  and  Fac-similes.  2 
vols.     Royal  8vo.,  _^i  is. 


Shakespeare's  True  Life.  By  J  as. 
Walter.  With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.     Imp.  8vo.,  21s. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography.  By  Sir  James  Stephen. 
Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 

Turgot.— The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Turcot,  Comptroller-General  of  France, 
1774-1776.     Edited  for  English  Readers 

byW.WALKERSTEPHENS.  8vo.  ,I2J.  6(^. 

Verney. — Memoirs  of  the  Verney 

Family. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  During  the  Civil 
War.  By  Frances  Verney.  With 
38  Portraits.     Royal  8vo.,  42s. 

Vol.  III.  During  the  Common- 
w'EALth.  1650-1660.  By  Margaret 
M.  Verney.  With  10  Portraits,  &c. 
8vo. ,  21S. 

Walford.— Twelve  English  Author- 
esses. ByL.  B.  Walford.  Cr.  8vo.,4J.  6d. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Wolf. — The  Life  of  Joseph  Wolf, 
Animal  Painter.  By  A.  H.  Palmer, 
With  53  Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.     Royal  8vo,  21s. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &c. 


Arnold. — ^^'orks  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 

K.C.I. E. 

Seas  and  Lands.  With  71  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Wandering  Words.  With  45  Illus 
trations.     8vo.,  18.J. 

East  and  West.     With  41  lUustra-  i  Brassey.— Voyages  and  Travels  of 


Bicknell. — Travel  and  Adventure 
in  Northern  Queensland.  By 
Arthur  C.  Bicknell.  With  24 
Plates  and  22  Illustrations  in  the  text. 
8vo.     155. 


tions  by  R.  T.  Pritchard.  Bvo.,  i8s. 
AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS,  or  Facts  and 
Features,  Sketches  and  Incidents  of 
Australia  and  Australian  Life,  with 
Notices  of  New  Zealand.  By  A  Clergy- 
M.\.N, thirteen  years  resident  in  the 
interiorofNewSouth Wales.  Cr.  8vo.,  5^. 
Baker. — Works  by  Sir  Samuel  White 
Baker. 
Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.      With  6 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  31.  6d. 
The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Cey- 
lon.   6  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo. ,  3^.  6;/. 
Bent.— Works  by  J.  Theodore  Bent. 
The   Ruined   Cities  of  Mashona- 
LAND  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.    With  Map, 
13  Plates,  and  104  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Crown  8vo. ,  3f.  6d. 
The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians: 
bping  a  Record  of  Travel    and    Re- 
searcli  in  Abyssinia  in  1893.      With  8 
Plates    and    65    Illustrations    in  the 
Text.     8vo..  i8s. 


Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  1862- 
1894.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain 
S.  Eardley-Wilmot.  2  vols.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  los. 

Brassey.— Works   by   the    late    Lady 
Brassey. 

A  Voyage  in  the  ' Sunbeam ' ;  Ouk 
Home  on  the  Oce.'^n  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Library  Edition.  With  8  Maps  and 
Charts,  and  118  Illustrations.     8vo. , 

2\S. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  -js.  6d. 

Silver  Library  Edition.  \Vitli  66 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Popular  Edition,  With  60  Illustra- 
tions.    4to.,  6d.  sewed,  i.f.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  2j.cloth,  or  3^. white  parchment. 
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Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  8lq.— continued. 


Brassey.— Works   by    the    late    Lady 
Brassey — con/in  lied. 
Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 
Library  Edition.     With  2  Maps  and 

141  Illustrations.     8vo.,  21s. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  2  Maps  and 
114  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,7j. 61/. 
Popular  Edition.     With  103  Illustra' 
t'ons.     4to.,  6rf.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  '  Roaring  Forties'. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  220 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  7J.  td. 
Popular  Edition.     With  183  Illustra- 
tions.    4to. ,  bd.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Three  Voyages  in  the  '  Sunbeam  '. 
Popular   Edition.      346  Illustrations. 
4to. ,  aj.  bd. 

Froude. — Works  by  James  A.  Froude. 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Colonies. 
With  9  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 
2J.  boards,  2j.  td.  cloth. 

The  Engmsh  in  the  West  Indies  : 
or  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  Svo. ,  IS.  bds. ,  is.  bd.  cl. 

Hewitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls.  Battle-Fiold<;, 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  80  illustra- 
tions.    Ciown  8vo.,  y.  bd. 

Knight.— Works   by    E.    F.   Knight. 

liii-;  Cruise  of  the  '.^luute':   the 

Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 

the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.    2  Maps 

and  23  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo. ,  3^.  bd. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a  Nar- 
rative of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tilx^t,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 

The  '  Falcon  '  on  the  Baltic  :  being 
a  Voyage  from  London  to  Copen- 
hagen in  a  Three-Tonner.  With  10 
Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 
y.  bd. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck. — B.  C.  1887: 
A  Ra.mble  in  British  Columbia.  By 
J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 

y.bd. 


Murdoch. — i'ROM  Edinburgh  to  the 
Antarctic:  An  Anisi's  Notes  and 
Sketches  during  the  Dundee  Antarctic 
Expedition  of  1892-93.  By  W.  G.  Burn 
Murdoch.  With  2  .Mapsand  numerous 
Illustrations.  Svo. ,  \Zs 
Nansen. — Works  by  Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen. 

The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 
With   numerous    Illustrations  and   a 
Map.      Crown   Svo.,  35.  bd. 
Eskimo  Life.    Translated  by  William 
Archer.   With  31  Illustrations.  Svo., 
xbs. 
Peary.— My  Arctic  Journal:  a  Year 
among  Ice-Fields  and  Eskimos.     By 
Josephine  Dii:bitsch-Peary.  With 
19    Plates,    3   Sketch    Maps,  and  44 
lllusirations  in  the  Text.     Svo. ,  I2J. 
Quillinan. —  Journal    of    a     Ff.w 
Months'   Residence   in   Portugal, 
and    ("jlimpses  of  the  .South   of  Spain. 
By    Mrs.    t^UiLLiNAN    (Dora   Words- 
worth).    New    Edition.      Edited,    with 
Memoir,  by  Edmund  Lee,  Author  of 
'Dorothy    Wordsworth.'   etc.       Crown 
Svo.,  6^. 
Smith.— Climbing  in  the  British 
ISLi  s.     By  W.    P.  Haskett  Smith. 
With  Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr. 
Part  1.  England.     i6mo.,  y.  bd. 
Part  II.     Wales    and     Ireland. 

1 61  no. ,  y.  bd. 
Part  III.  Scotland,  {/n preparation. 
Stephen. —  The     Playground     of 
Europe.  By  Leslie  Stephen,  formerly 
Prcs'dont   of  the  Alitine   Club.      New- 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  4  Illustra- 
tions,    Crown  Svo. ,  bs.  net. 
THREE   IN    NORWAY.      By   Two   of 
Them.      With  a  Map  and  59  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  Svo. ,  2s.  boards,  2S.  bd.  cloth. 
Tyndall.— The  Glaciersokthe  Alps; 
being   a    Narrative   of   Excursions  and 
Ascents.    An  .Account  of  the  Origin  and 
Phenomena  of  Gl.nciers,  and  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which 
they  are  related.      By  John  Tyndall, 
F.  R.S.     With    numerous    Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo. ,  bs.  bd.  net. 
Whishaw.  —  Works     by     P'red.     J. 
Whishaw. 
The  Romance  :>f  the  Woods  :   Re- 
printed Articles  and  Sketches.    Crown 
Svo.,  bs. 
Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland:  a  Re- 
cord of  the  Seeings  and  Doings  of  a 
Wanderer  in  Russia.     Cr.  8vo.,  -js.  bd. 


LOXGMAXS  &>  CO:S  STAXDARD  AND  GENERAL    WORKS. 

Sport  and  Pastime. 
THE   BADMINTON    LIBRARY. 


Crown  8vo.,  \os.  6d.,  each  volume. 
Edited  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watsox, 


ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
Col.    H.    Walrond!  &c.     ig5    Illusts. 

ATHLETICS  AND  FOOTBALL.  By 
Montague   Shearman.     51    Illusts. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.     By  C.  Phil- 

LIPPS-WOLLEY,      F.      C.     SELOUS,      &C. 

Vol.    I.      Africa    and   America.     With 

yj  Illus. 
Vol.  II.     Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Arctic 
Regions.     With  73  Illustrations. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broadfoot, 
R.E.,  &c.  With  30  Illustrations  and 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Figures. 

BOATING.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate.  With 
49  Illustrations. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
L.ascelles.       With    76    Illustrations. 

CRICKET.  ByA.G.  Steel,  the  Hon.  R. 
H.  Lyttelton,  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G. 
Grace,  &c.     With  64  Illustrations. 

CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.    With  59  Illus. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove, 
F.R.G.S.,  &c.     With  131  Illustrations. 

DRIVING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
With  65  Illustrations. 

FENCING,  BOXING.  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  F. 
C.  Grove,  Walter  Armstrong. 
With  42  Illustrations. 

FISHING.    ByH.  CholiMondeley-Pen- 
nell,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  G. 
Christopher   Davies,   &c. 
Vol.   I.    Salmon,  Irout,  and  Grayling. 

With  158  Illustrations. 
Vol.    II.    Pike  and  other  Coarse  Fish. 
With  133  Illustrations. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  [.  Balfour,  M.P., 
Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  Bart.,  Andrew 
Lang,  &c.     With  80  Illustrations. 

HUNTING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
K.G. ,  Mowbray  Morris,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Alfred 
E.  T.  Watson,  &-c.     53  Illustrations. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  W.  M.  Conway, 
Douglas  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Ma- 
thews,   &c.      With    108    Illustrations. 


RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CH.-VSING. 
By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire, Arthur  Coventry,  &c.    With 

58  Illustrations. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  &c.   With 

59  Illustrations. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bickerdyke. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  H.  Gore- 
Booth.  Bart.,  Alfred  C.  Harms- 
worth,  and  W.  Senior.  With  197 
Illustrations. 

SHOOTING.  By  Lord  Walsingham  and 
Sir    Ralph    Payne-Gallwey,    Bart. 
Lord    Lovat,   Lord    C.   L.    Kerr, 
and  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley,  &c. 
Vol.  I.   Field   and   Covert.     With   103 

Illustrations. 
Vol.   II.    Moor  and  Marsh.     With  65 

Illustrations. 

SKATING.  CURLING,  TOBOGA- 
NING,  AND  OTHER  ICE  SPORTS. 
By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G.  Tebbutt, 
T.  Maxwell  Witha.m,  the  Rev.  John 
Kerr,  &c.     With  284  Illustrations. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Henry.    With  119  Illus. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RAC- 
QUETS, AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell- 
BouvERiE,  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton, 
Miss  L.  DoD,  &c.    With  79  Illustrations. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  Cruising,  Construction,  Racing, 
Rules,Fitting-Out,  &c.  BySir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Bart.,  Lord  Brassey. 
K.C.B.,C.  E.  SErH-SMiTH,C.B.,&c; 

With  114  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  Yacht  Clubs.  Yachting  in 
America  and  the  Colonies,  Yacht  Rac- 
ing, &c.  By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  the 
Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. 
With  19s  Illustrations. 
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Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8vo.,  5^.  each   Volume. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  History' 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortlev  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsburv. 
With  II  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams. 

THE  GROUSE  Natural  History  by  the 
Rev  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Woktley;  Cookery 
by  George  Saintsburv.  With  13 
Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 


THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History  by 
iheRev.  H  A.  M.\cpherson  .  Shooting 
by  A.  [  Stuart- WoRTLEV.  Cookery 
byALE.XANDER  InnesShand  With  io 
Illusiraiions  and  various  Diagrams 

THE    HARE.     By  the    Hon     Gerald 

1-ASCELLES,  &C  \tn  preparalior, 

WILDFOWL    By  the  Hon.  John  Scott 
Montagu    M  R.  &c.    \ln  prepa>at,o>,. 

THE  RED  DEER.  By  Cameron  of 
LocHiEL,  Lord  Ebrington,  &c. 

[/'/  preparalior.. 
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Lang.     Wiih2olllus     Cr.  8vo. 


By  A, 
y.bd 

Longman.-CHEss  Openings.  Bv 
hKED.  W.  Long.man.    Fcp.  8vo.,  Zf.  td. 

Maskelyne.-SHARPs  and  Flats    a 
Complete  Revelnion  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  ami  Skill 
By  John  Nevil  Maskelvne.   W,th6;i 
Illusiraiions.     Crown  8vo..  6j. 

Park. -The  Game  op  Golf.  By 
Vyii.LiAM  Park.  lunr.  Champion 
Golfei-.  1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and 
26  lllusiratious  In  the  TexL  Crown 
8vo. .  7/.  (jd. 


SPORTS    ANn    PA^TIME.S.    THE 

Edited    by    Alfred    E.     E.    Watson 

('Rapier').      \\"\\\\   numerous   Jllustra- 

iioiis,   \s.  Monthly.     Vol.  L,  August  10 

Deccmlier.  1S95.     ti 
Bickerdyke.-DAYs  of  .Mv  Life  on 

Waters  Fresh  and  Salt;  and  other 

Papers.     By  John  Bickerdvke.    With 

Photo-Etched  Frontispiece  and  8  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.    df 
Campbell- Walker. -The  Correct 
Card:  or,    How  to   Play  at  Whist;  a 

VV  hist  C.uechism.      By  .Major  A.  Camp- 
bell-Walker.     Fcp.  Svo..  zf.  6./ 
DEAD   SHOT  (THE):  or,  Sportsman's ,  -         • 

Complete  Guide.     I^ing  a  Treatise  on    -Patrno  o«ii  ,,.    , 

the  Use  of  the  Gun.  wifh  RudimemarJ       Ku^.n ^^" ^^I ,7 '?^'^'r    ^^ 
and    Finishing   lessons  on    the  Art  of^      '^•"-' "  '  ^"»  ^"=-^allwey.  Bart. 
Shooting    Game    of    all    kinds.       By ' 
Marksman.       With    13    Illustrations.  | 
Crown  8vo.,  loj.  td.  \ 

Ellis.— Chess  Sparks;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis.  M.A.  8vo., 
4.'.  bJ. 

Palkener.— Games,  Ancient  and  Ori- 
ental, and  How  to  Play  Them 
By  Edward  Fai.kener.  With  nume- 
rous  Photographs  &  Diagrams.  Svo. ,  21  j. 

Ford.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
.•\rchp:rv.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- 
written by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Pre- 
face  by  C.  J.  I.ONGMAN,  M.A.    8vo.,  i+r. 

Francis.— A  Book  on  Angli.ng:  or. 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch;  including  full  Illustrated  List 
of  Salmon  Flies.  Bv  Francis  Francis. 
With  I'ortraitand  Plates.    Cr.  8vo.,  15J. 

Gibson.— Tobogganing  on  Crooked 
Runs.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson. 
With  Contributions  by  F.  de  B.  Strick- 
land and  'Lady-Tobogganer'.  With 
40  Illu.strations.     Crown  Svo..  6.f. 

Hawker.— The  Diary  of  Colonel 
Pkter  Hawkfr,  author  of  "Instruc- 
tions to  Young  Sportsmen  ".  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.     2  vols.     8vo.,  32J. 


Sir 


Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  On  ihcChoiceandUseofaGun. 
With  41  Illustrations.   Cr.  8vo.,  js.  6J. 

Lkttersto  Young  Shooters.  (Second 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preserva- 
tion, and  Killingof  Game.  With  Direc- 
tions in  Shooting  Wood- Pigeons  and 
Breaking  in  Retrievers.  With  104 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  i2j.  6d. 

Pole.— Works  by  W.  Pole,  F.R.S. 
The  Theory  of  the  .Modern  Scien- 
tific Game  of  Whist.     Fcp.  Svo. 
2f.  6ti. 

The  Evolution  OF  Whist.  Cr.  8vo  .61. 

Proctor.- Works  by  R.  A.    Proctor. 

How    TO   Play   Whist:     with  the 

Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist. 

Crown  Svo.,  3^.  6/. 

Home  Whist  :  an  Easy  Guide  to  Cor 
reel  Play.     i6mo.,  is. 
Ronalds. -The    Fly-Fisher's  Ento 
mology.    By  Alfred  Ronalds.    W.tli 
20  Coloure.i  Pl.it<-s.     8\o.,  145. 

Wilcocks.  TheSea  Fisherman:  Com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.  WiLCOCKS.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 
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Veterinary  Medicine,  &c. 


steel. — Works  by  John  Henry  Steel, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 

Dog.     88  Illustrations.    8vo.,  \os.  6J. 
A   Treatise  on   the    Diseases   of 

THE   Ox.      With    ng    Illustrations. 

8vo. ,  15J. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 

Sheep.    With  100  Illustrations.   8vo. , 

J2S. 

Outlines  of  Equine  Anatomy:  a 
^'anual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Siudents  in  the  Dissecting  Room. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


Fitzwygram.-HoRSES  and  Stables. 
By  Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram. 
Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustrations. 
8vo. ,  2S.  6d.  net. 

"  Stonehenge."--THE  Dog  in  Health 
AND  Disease.  By  "  Stonehenge  ". 
With  78  Illustrations     8vo. ,  ys.  6d. 

Youatt.— Works  by  William  Youatt. 
The    Horse.      With  52   Illustrations. 

8vo. ,  7s.  6(i. 
The     Dog.      With    53    Illustrations. 

8vo. ,  6s. 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 


Abbott. — The  Elements  of  Logic.  By 

T.  K.  .Abbott,  B.D.     lanio. ,  35. 
Aristotle.— Works  by. 

The  Politics  :  G.  Bekker's  Greek  Text 
of  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.  (VII.),  with  an 
English  Translation  by  W.  E.  BoL- 
L.A.ND,  M.A.  ;  and  short  Introductory 
Essays  by  A.  Lang,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 

The  Politics:  Introductory  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Lang  (from  BoUand  and 
Lang's  'Politics').     Cr.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alex- 
.\NDER Grant,  Bart.  2 vols.  8vo.,32.r. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  :  Newly 
Translated  into  English.  By  Robert 
Williams.     Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Ethics.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c. 
vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With  a  con- 
tinuous Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  MooRE.D.D.  Cr.  ^vo.,ios.6d. 
Bacon.— Works  by  FRANCIS  Bacon. 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  J.  Spedding,  and  D.  D. 
Heath.     7  vols.    8vo. ,  ^^3  135.  6d. 

Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.    7  vols.     8vo.,  ^^4  4J. 

The  Essays:  with  Annotations.  By 
RICH.A.RD  Wh.'^tely,  D.  D.  8vo. 
IQS.  td. 

The  Ess.ays:  Edited,  with  Notes.  By 
F.  Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3J.  6d. 

The  Essays.  With  Introduction, Notes, 
and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott.  D.D. 
2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  65.  The  Text  and 
Index  only,  without  Introduction  and 
Notes,  in  One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo. , 
2J.  dd. 


Bain. — Works  by  Alexander    Bain, 

LL.D. 

Mental  Science.     Crown  8vo. ,  bs.  6d. 

Moral  Science.     Crown  8vo.,  4?.  6d. 

The  two  works  as  aboi'e  can  be  had  in  one 

volume,  p)-ice  \os.  6d. 

Senses  and  the  Intellect.  8vo. ,  15^. 

Emotions  AND  the  Will.     8vo.,  15.5. 

Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 
Partl.,4f.     Part  II..  6j.  6^. 

Practical  Essays.     Crown  8vo.,  y. 

Bray. — Works  by  Charles  Bray. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity  :  or 
Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  Cr.  8vo. ,  y. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings:  a 
Moral  System  for  Schools.  Crown 
8vo. ,  2i.  6d. 

Bray. — Elements  of  Morality,  in 
Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and  School 
Teaching.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Bray. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  15.  6d. 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  By 
William  L.  Davidso.n,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo. ,  6s. 

Green. — The  Works  of  Thomas  Hill 
Green.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 
Vols.    I.   and  II.   Philosophical  Works. 

8vo. ,  165.  each. 
Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.     With  Index  to 

the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.    8vo., 

215. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation.  With 
Preface  by  Bernard  Bosanquet, 
8vo. ,  55. 
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Hodgson. — Works  by  Shadworth  H. 
Hodgson. 
Time    and    Space:    a    Metaphysical 

Essav.     8vo.,  i6j.  -.«■■■,, 

The  1  heory  of  Practice  :  an  Ethical  i  ^^^^  Muller.— Works  by  F.  MaxMcl- 

Inquiry.     2  vols.     8vo.  ,24^. 


Lewes.— The  Historyof  Philosophy, 
from  Thales  to  Conne.  I3v  George 
Henry  Lewes.    2  vols.    8v'o.,  32^. 


The  Philosophy  of  Reflection.  2  . 
vols.     Bvc,  2  IS. 

Hume.— The  Philosophical  Works 

of  David  Hume.     Edited  by  T.   H.  I 
GREENandT.  H.  Grose.    4  vols.    8vo., 
56J.     Or  separately,    Essays.      2   vols. 
zBj.     Treatise   of   Human   Nature.      2  | 
vols.     28J.  I 

Justinian.— 1  he  Institutes  of  jus-' 
TiNiAN:     Latin    Te.xt.   chiefly   that   of 
Huschke,    with    Eni;lish    Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary.     By 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M..-\.     8vo.  \^. 

Kant. — Works  by  Immanuel  Kant. 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  byT.  K.Abbott, 
B.D.     With  Memoir.     8vo..  i2j.  bd. 

Fundamkntal  Principles  of  the  I 
Metaphvsic  of  Ethics.  Trans-  j 
lated  by  T.  K.  ABBOTT.  B.D.  (E.\- 1 
tractcd  from  'Kant's  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason  and  other  Works  on 
the  Theory  of  Ethics.'     Cr.  8vo.     y. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  hisJ 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtiltyi 
OF  THE  Four  Figures.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott,  and  with  Notes  by  I 
S.  T.  Coleridge.     8vo. ,  6j.  j 

Killick.— Handbook  to  Mill's  Sys- 
tem OF  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  KlL- 
LICK,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Ladd.— Works  by  Georgf,  Turmbull 

Ladd. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.   Bvo. ,  21J. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. A  Text-Book  of  Mental 
Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges. 
8vo. ,  lis. 

Psychology,  Desckiptive  and  Ex- 
planatory :  a  Treatise  of  the  Pheno- 
mena, Laws,  and  Development  of 
Human  Mental  Life.     8vo. ,  21s. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  Crown  8vo., 
IS.  bd. 

Philosophy  of  Mind:  an  Elssay  on 
the  Metaphysics  of  Phvsiology.  8vo., 
\bs. 


ler. 

The  Science  of  Thought.     8vo. ,  -iis. 
Three  Introductory  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Thought.     8vo  , 

2J.  bd. 

Mosso. — Fear.  By  Angelo  Mosso. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  bv  F..  LouGH 
and  F.  Kiesow.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  -js.  6d. 

Mill. — Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
OF  the  Human  Mind.  By  Iames 
Mill.    2  vols.    8vo.,  28^ 

Mill. — Works  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 
A  System  of  Logic.     Cr.  Bvo.,  3^.  6d. 
On  Liberty.     Cr.  Bvo.,  is.  ^d. 

On   Representative   Govern.ment. 
Crown  Bvo. ,  2.r. 

Utilitarianism.     8vo.,  2j.  6d. 

Examination      of     Sir     William 

Hamilton's  Philosophy.    8vo.,  16s. 
Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 

AND  Theism.  Three  Essays.  Bvo.,5J. 

Romanes.— Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By.  he  late  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Cr. 
8vo.  ,  4J.  (iiL 

Stock.— Deductive  Logic.  By  St. 
George  Stock.     Fcp.  Bvo.,  3s.  td. 

Sully.— ^^'orks  by  James  Sully. 
The  Human  Mind:  a  Tc.xt-book  of 

Psychology.     2  vols.     Bvo.,  21J. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.    Bvo.,  qs. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Psy- 
chology.    Crown  8vo.,  51. 
Studies  of  Childhood.   Bvo.   10s.  6d. 

S'winburne.- Picture  Logic:  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swin- 
burne, M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Po:-t  Bvo. ,  5^. 

Thomson.— Outlines  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  ok  Tiioi'ght:  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  D.D.,  formerly  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York.     Post  Bvo.,  bs. 
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Whately.— Works    by   R.   Whately, 
D.D. 
Bacon's    Essays.     With    Annotation. 

By  R.  Whately.     8vo.,  io.f.  td. 
Elements  of  Logic.     Cr.  8vo.,4j.  6d. 
Elements  of   Rhetoric     Cr.   8vo., 

45.  6d. 
Lessons  on  Reasoning.     Fcp.  Bvo., 

\s.  6d. 

Zeller.— Works  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeller, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Scep- 
tics.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.     Crown  Bvo.,  151. 


Zeller. — Works  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeller. 

— continued. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott. 
Crown  Bvo.,  10s.  6d. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F  Alleyne 
and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.  A.  Crown 
Bvo.,  i8s. 

Socrates  andtheSocraticSchools. 
Translatedby  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
M.A.     Crown  Bvo.,  loi.  6d. 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

( Stonyhurst  Series.  J 


A  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.     Cr.  Bvo.,  dr.  6</. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  By 
John  Rickaby,  S.J.     Crown  Bvo.,  y. 

General  Metaphysics.  By  John  Rick- 
aby, S.J.     Crown  Bvo.,  5J. 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  Bvo.,  5^. 


Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and  Natu- 
ral Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  Bvo.,  5^. 

Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.     Crown  Bvo.,  65.  6d. 

Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
S.J.     Crown  Bvo.,  6s-.  6d. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson. — Leading  and  Important 
English  Words:  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  David- 
son, ^LA.     Fcp.  Bvo.,  y.  6d. 

Fari'ar.— Language  and  Languages. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Cr. 
Bvo.,  6s. 

Graham.— English  Synonyms,  Classi- 
fied and  Explained :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcap. 
Bvo.,  6s. 

Max    Miiller.— Works   by    F.    Max 

MtTLLER. 

The  Science  of  Language,  Founded 
on  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1B61  and  1863.  2  vols. 
Crown  Bvo.,  21s. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas.  Crown  8vo., 
7s.  6d. 


Max    Miiller.— Works    by    F.    Ma: 

Mi'LLER — continued. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Sciencf 
OF  Language,  and  its  Place  in 
General  Education,  delivered  ai 
Oxford,  1889.     Crown  Bvo.,  3^. 

Roget.  —  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Recomposed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index, 
by  the  Author's  Son,  John  Lewis 
Rcget.     Crown  Bvo.,    lOJ.   6d. 

Whately.— English  Synonyms.  By 
E.  Jane  Whately.     Fcap.  Bvo.,  3;. 
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Ashley. — English  Economic  History 

AND    Theory.      By  W.   J.    Ashley, 

M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  cr.      Part 

II.,  loj.  6c/. 
Bagehot. — Economic    Studies.      By 

Walter  Bagehot.     Cr.  8vo. ,  3^.  6d. 
Bamett.— Practicable    Socialism  : 

Essays  on  Social  Reform.     By  the  Rev. 

S.  A.  and  Mrs.  Barnett.    Cr.  8vo. ,  6j. 
Brassey. — Papers  and  Addresses  on 

Work  AND  Wages.  By  Lord  Brassey. 

Crown  8vo. ,  5^. 
Devas.— A    Manual    of    Political 

Economy.      By  C.   S.    Devas,    M.A. 

Crown  8vo. ,  dr.  dd.    {Manuahof  Catholic 

Philosophy. ) 
Dow^elL— A    History   of   Taxation 

AND  Taxes  in  England,   from   the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885.      By 

Stephen  Dowell  (4  vols.  8vo. )    Vols. 

I.    and    II.    The  History  of  Taxation, 

21J.     Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 

Taxes,  21J. 
HANDBOOKS  OF  ECONOMICS  AND 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE.   Issued  under 

the  auspices  of  the  London  School  of 

Economics  and  Political  Science. 

The  History  of  Local  Rates  in 
England.  By  Edwin  Cannan, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo. ,  is.  bd. 

*,*  Other  I  'olumes  of  this  Series  are  in 
Preparation. 


Maeleod. — Works  by  Henry  Dunning 

MACLEOD,   M.A. 

BlMETALiSM.    8vo.,  y.  net. 

Elements  of  Banking.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3^.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank- 
ing.   Vol.  I.   8vo.,  i2s.   Vol.  II.    j+r. 

The  Theory  of  Credit.  8vo.  Vol. 
I.  10s.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  10^.  net. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.,  io.r.  6d. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Bank  Notes,  &c. 

Mill.— Political  Economy,  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo. ,  ytid. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.      8vo. ,  30^. 

Symes.— Political  Economy  :  a  Short 
Text-book  of  Political  Economy.  With 
Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Read;ng.  By  Prof.  J.  E. 
Symes,  M..-\.,  of  University  College, 
Nottingham.     Crown  8vo. ,  2J.  bd. 

Toynbee.— Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  18th 
Century  in  England.  Bv  Arnold 
Toynbee.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  Benjamin  Jowett.  D.D. 
8vo. ,  loj.  6(/. 

Webb.— The  History  of  Trade 
Unionism.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  With  Map  and  full  Bibliography 
of  the  Subject.     8vo.,  i8j. 


Babington.  —  Fallacies  of  Race 
Theories  as  Applied  to  National 
Characteristics.  Essays  by  Willi  am 
Dalton  Babington,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  6j. 

Clodd. — Works  by  Edward  Clodd. 

The  Story  of  Creation  :  a  Plain  Ac- 
count of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3^.  dd. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution  :  being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  'The 
Story  of  Creation '.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  \s.  6d. 


Lang.— Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andrew 
Lang,  M.A.  With  15  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  &c. 

Lubbock.— The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion  and   the    Primitive   Condition   of 
Man.     By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  .M.  P. 
With  ^  Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the 
Te.xt.     8vo.  i8j. 
Romanes.— Works  by  George  John 
Romanes,  .M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Darwin,  and  After  Darwin:  an  Ex- 
position  of    the   Darwinian    Theory, 
and  a  Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  lo^.  6d. 
Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions: Heredity  and  Utility.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  5  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 
An  Examination  of  Weismannism. 

Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 
Mind    and    Motion    and    Monism. 
Crown  8vo. ,  4.C.  6d. 
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Classical  Literature  and  Translations,  &c. 


Abbott. — Hellenica.  A  Collection  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,LL.D.  8vo.,i6j. 

iEsehylus.— EuMENiDEs  of  ^Eschy- 
LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.     8vo.  ,  7s. 

Aristophanes.— The  Acharnians  of 
Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.   Cr.  8vo. ,  is. 

Becker.— Works  by  Professor  Becker. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
of  Augustus.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo., 
y.  6d. 

Charicles  :  or.  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Illustrated.     Cr  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 

Cicero.— Cicero's  Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 
8vo. ,  each  i2i.      Vol.  IV.,  15J. 

FarnelL— Greek  Lyric  Poetry  :  a 
Complete  Collection  of  the  Surviving 
Passages  from  the  Greek  Song- Writing. 
By  George  S.  Farnell,  M.A.  With  5 
Plates.     8vo.,  165. 


Mackail.— Select  Epigrams  from 
THE  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail    8vo. ,  t.6s. 

Rich.— A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich, 
B.A.  With  2000  \Voodcuts.  Crown 
Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School :  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo. ,  85.  6d. 

Tyrrell.— Translations  into  Greek 
AND  Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y. 
Tyrrell.     8vo.  ,  6s. 

Virgil. — The^neid  of  Virgil.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  John  Con- 
INGTON.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coning- 
TON.     Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 

The  .iENEiD  of  Virgil, freely  translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W^  J. 
Thornhill.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  .iENEiD  OF  Virgil.  Books  I.  to 
VI.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  James    Rhoades.     Crown   8vo. , 


Lang.— Homer  and   the  Epic.      By   Wilkins.— The  Growth  of  the  Hom- 
Andrew  Lang.     Crown  8vo. ,  9^.  net.         eric  Poems.    By  G.  Wilkins.    Svo.  6j. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Acworth. — Ballads  of  the  Marat- 
has.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  from 
the  Marathi  Originals.  By  Harry 
Arbuthnot  Acworth.     8vo.,  w. 


Allingham.- 
Allingham. 


•\\'orks      by      William 


Blackberries.     Imperial  i6mo. ,  6^^. 

Irish  Songs  and  Poems.  With  Fron- 
tispiece of  the  Waterfall  of  .•^saroe. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 

Laurence  Bloomfield.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.    Fcp.  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 


Allingham.  —  Works     by     William 

AllinGH  .^M — contin  ued. 

Flower  Pieces  ;  Day  and  Night 
Songs  ;  Ballads.  With  2  Designs 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  Fcp.  Svo. ,  6s. ; 
large  paper  edition,  I2J. 

Life  and  Phant.a.SY  :  with  Frontis- 
piece by  Sir  J.  E.  MiLLAiS,  Bart., 
and  Design  by  Arthur  Hughes. 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. ;  large  paper  edition,  12-r. 

Thought  and  Word,  and  Ashby 
Manor  :  a  Play.  Fcp.  Svo. ,  6^. ;  large 
paper  edition,  \2.s. 

Sets  of  the  above  6  vols,  may  be  had  in 
unifor?n  ha  If -parchment  binding,  price  30J. 
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Poetry  and  the  Dr3im&— continued. 


Armstrong.— Works  by  G.  F.  Savage- 
Armstrong. 
Poems  :    Lyrical  and  Dramatic.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  6s. 
King  Saul.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  I.)     Fcp.  8vo.  55. 
King  David.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  II.)     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
King    Solomon.      (The    Tragedy  of 

Israel,  Part  III.)     Fcp.  8vo..  6s. 
Ugone:  a  Tragedy.     Fcp.  8vo.,  dr. 
A  Garland  from  Greece:  Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 
Stories  of  Wicklow:  Poems.     Fcp. 

8vo. ,  js.  6d. 
Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth:  a 

Satire.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  4J. 
One  in  the  Infinite:  a  Poem.     Cr. 
8vo. ,  7 J.  6d. 
Armstrong.— The  Poetical  Works 
of    Edmund  J.    Armstrong.      Fcp. 
8vo.,  y. 
Arnold.— Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C.I. E. 

The  Light  of  the    ..orld:  or,  the 
Great  Consummation.    Cr.  Bvo.,  js.  6d. 
net 
The    Tenth     Musk,    and    other 

Poems.     Crown  Bvo.,  y.  net. 
PoTiPHAR's  Wife,  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  8vo. ,  5^.  net. 
Adzuma  :    or,  the  Japanese  Wife.      A 
Play.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 
Beesly.- Ballads,  and  other  Ver.se. 

Bv  .\.  H.  Beesi.v.     Fcp.  8vo.,  y. 
BelL- Chamber  Comedies:    a  Collec- 
tion of  Plays  and  MonoloRues  for  the 
Drawing    Room.      By   Mrs.    Hugh 
Bell.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
CarmiehaeL— Poems.    By  Jennings 
Cakmkiiakl  (Mrs.  Francis  Mullis). 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 
Cochrane.— Works  by  Alfred  Coch- 
rane. 
The  Kestrel's  NEST.and  other  Verses. 

Fcp.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
Leviore  Plectro  :  Occasional  Verses. 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  3.f.  6d. 
Pierian.- The  Fables  of  Florian. 
Done  into  English  Verse  by  Sir  Philip 
Pf.rring,  BarL     Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
Goethe. 

Faust.  Part  1.,  the  German  Text,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes.     By  Albert 

M.  Selss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Faust.     Translated,  with  Notes.      By 

T.  E.  Wkbb.     8vo.,  \2s.  6d. 


Gurney.— Day  Dreams:  Poems.  By 
Rev.  Alfred  Gurney.  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  y.  6d. 

Ingelo"W.— Works  by  Jean  Ingelow 
Poetical  Works.    2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo., 


Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  2S.  6d.  ;  cloth  plain,  y. 
cloth  gilt. 

KendalL — Songs  from  Dreamland. 
By  May  Kendall.    Fcp.  8vo.,  5^.  net. 

Lang.— Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Ban  .^nd  ARRifeRE  Ban.     .\  Rally  ol 

Fugitive    Rhymes       Fcp.    8vo. ,    y 

net. 
Grass   of    Parnassus.      Fcp.   8vo. 

ar.  6d.  net. 
Ballads    of     Books.       Edited    by 

Andrew  Lang.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 
The  Blue  Poetry  Book.     Edited  by 

Andrew  Lang.    With  12  llatcsand 

88  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J. 

Ford  and  Lancelot  Speed.    Crown 

8vo.,  6s. 

Special  Edition,  printed  on  Indian 
paper.  With  Notes,  but  without 
Illustrations.      Crown  Zvo.,  ys.  6d. 

Lecky.— Poems.    By  W.  E.  H.  Leckv. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  y. 

Peek.  —  Works     by     Hedley     Peek 
(Frank  Levton). 

Skeleton  Leaves:  Poems.  With  a 
Dedicatory  Poem  to  the  late  Hon 
Roden  Noel.     Fcp.  8vo.,  zr.  6d.  net. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Lake,  and 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6./.  net. 

Lytton.— Works   by   The    Earl    ok 
Lytton  (Owen  Meredith). 

Marah.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

King  Poppy:  a  Fantasia.  With  i 
Plate  and  Design  on  Title-Paye  by 
Sir  Ed.  Burne-Jones,  .A.  R.A.  Crown 
8vo. ,  I  Of.  6d. 

The  Wanderer.     Cr.  8vo.,  \os.  6d. 

Lucile.     Crown  8vo.,  lo^.  6./. 

Selected  Poems.    Cr.  8vo.,  lo^.  6/. 
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Poetry  and  the  Hvdijadi—coniim/ed. 


Macaiilay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
&c.     By  Lord  Macaulay. 
lUustrnted  by  G.   SCHARF.     Fcp.   410., 

I05.   61/. 

Bijou      Edition. 

i8mo. ,  2s.  bd. ,  gilt  top. 
Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to. ,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.     Crown 

8vo. ,  35.  6d. 
Annotated    Edition.       Fcp.     8vo.,     is. 

sewed,  i.y.  6d.  cloth. 

Murray.— (Robert  F.  ),  Author  of '  The 
Scarlet  Gown'.  His  Poems,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Andrew  Lang.  Fcp.  8vo., 
5J.  net. 

Nesbit.— Lays  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d.  Second 
Series,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Piatt.— Works  by  Sarah  Piatt. 

Poems.  With  portrait  of  the  Author. 
2  vols.     Crown  8vo. ,  10s. 

An  Enchanted  Castle,  and  other 
Poems  :  Pictures,  Portraits  and  People 
in  Ireland.    Ciown  Svo.,  2S.  6d. 


Piatt.— Works  by  John  James  Piatt. 

Idyls    and    Lyrics    of    the    Ohio 
Valley.     Crown  8vo. ,  s^- 

Little  New  World  Idyls.  Cr.  8vo., 

Rhoades. — Teresa  and  Other 
Poems.  By  James  Rhoades.  Crown 
8vG.,  y-  €>d. 

Riley. — Works  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Old     Fashioned     Roses  :      Poems. 

i2mo.,  55. 
Poems  Here  at  Home.     Fcap.  8vo. , 

6^-.  net. 

Shakespeare. — Bovvdler's  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.,  14J.  Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  21s. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book. 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.    32mo.,  is.  6d. 

Sturgis.— A  Book  of  Song.  By  Julian 
Sturgis.     i6mo.,SJ. 


Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. 


Alden.— Among  the  Freaks.  By  W. 
L.  Alden.  With  55  Illustrations  by  J. 
F.  Sullivan  and  Florence  K.  Up- 
ton. Crown  8vo,  3^^.  61/. 
Anstey.— Works  by  F.  Anstey,  Author 
of  '  Vice  Versa  '. 

The  Black  Poodle,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  zs.  boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Voces      Populi.         Reprinted      from 
'  Punch '.       First    Series.      With    20 
Illustrations  by  J.   Bernard  Part- 
ridge.    Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
The  Travelling  Companions.    Re- 
printed from  ■  Punch'.   With  2slllus. 
by  J.  B.  Partridge.     Post  410.,  5^. 
The  Man  from  Blankley's:  a  Story 
in  Scenes,  and  other  Sketches.     With 
24  Illustrations  by  J .  Bernard  Part- 
ridge.    Fcp.  4to. ,  65. 
Arnold.— The  Story  of   Ulla,  and 
other  Tales.     By  Edwin  Lester  Ar- 
nold.    Crown  8vo.,  6j. 
Astor.— A  Journey  IN  Other  Worlds. 
a  Romance  of  the  Future.      By  John 
Jacob  Astor.     With  10  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Baker.— By  the  Western  Sea.     By 
James  Baker,  Author  of '  John  Westa- 
cctt '.     Crown  8vo. ,  3^.  6d. 
Beaconsfield.— Works  by  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield. 

Novels  and  Tales.     Cheap  Edition. 
Complete  in  11  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
each. 
Vivian  Grey.  I  Henrietta  Temple. 

TheYoungDuke,&c.  |  Venetia.     Tancred. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c.        |  Coningsby.      Sybil. 
Contarini    Fleming,  I  Lothair.  Endymion. 
&c.  I 

Novels  and  Tales.    The  Hughenden 
Edition.      With   2   Portraits  and   11 
Vignettes.      11  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  42J. 
Boulton.  — Josephine    Crewe.       By 

Helen  M.  Boulton.  Cr.  8vo. ,  6s. 
Carmichael.— Poems.  By  Jennings 
Carmichael  (Mrs.  Francis  Mullis). 
Crown  Bvo.  6s.  net. 
Clegg.— Davids  Loom  :  a  Story  ot 
Rochdale  life  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  John  Traf- 
ford  Clegg.     Crown  8vo.     2j.  6d. 
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Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. — continued. 


Deland.— Philip  and  his  Wife.     By 
Margaret  Deland,  Author  of  'John 
Ward  ■.     Cr.  Svo. ,  6s. 
Dougall.— Works  by  L.  Dougall. 
Beggars  All.     Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
What    Necessity    Knows.     Crown 

8vo.,  6s. 
Doyle.— Works  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Micah  Clarke:  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's 

Rebellion.        With    lo    Illustrations. 

Cr.  8vo.,  3f.  6d. 
The  Captain  of  the  Polestar,  and 

other  Tales.     Cr.  Svo. ,  v-  6rf. 
The  Refugees  :  a  Tale  of  the  Hugue- 
nots.    With  25  Illustrations.     Crown 

Svo. ,  y.  6d. 
The   Siark-Munro   Letters.      Cr. 

Svo.,  6s. 
Farrar.- Works  by   F.    W.    Farrar, 
Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes  in 

the  Days  of  Nero.    An  Historic  Tale. 

Cr.  Svo.,  7s.  6ii. 
G.athicking   Clouds:    a  Tale  of  the 

Days   of    St.    Chrysostom.       a   vols. 

Svo,  28J. 
Froude.-THE  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
Bov :    an    Irish    Rom.mce   of  the    Last 
Century.     By  J.  A.  Froude.     Cr.  Svo., 
y.  6./. 
Fowler.— The   Young   Pretenders. 
A  Story  of  Child  Life.     By  Edith  H. 
FowLKR.      With    13    Illustrations    by 
Philii'  Bukne-Jones.    Crown  Svo..  6s. 
Gerard.— .-^N  .Arranged  Marriage. 
Bv  Dorothea  Grrakd.    Cr.  Svo..  6s. 
Gilkes.  —  The    Thing   That    Hath 
Been:  or,  a  Young  Man's  Mistake.    By 
.\.  H.  GiLKES,  M..\.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
Haggard.- Works  by  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. 

She.    3a  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 
Allan  Quatermain.     With  31  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 
Maiwas  Revenge.    Crown  Sva,  is. 

bcirds ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 
Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.    Cr.  8vo., 

y-  fxi. 
Cleop.^vtra.       With    29 

Crown  Svo.,  3^.  6d. 
Beatrice.     Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 
Eric  Brighteyes.     With  51  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  Svo.,  3^.  6i1. 
Heart  of  the   World.      With   15 

Illustrations,  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
lOAN  Haste.     With  20   Illustrations. 

Cr.  Svo. ,  6s. 
The  People  of  the  Mist.    With  16 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
Montezuma's  Daughter.    With   24 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 


Haggard.— Works  by  H.  Rider  Hag- 

G.\  K  D — con  tin  ued. 

Nada   the    Lily.      With   23  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Allan's  Wife.    With  34  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 

The  Witch's  Head.     With  16  Illus 
trations.     Crown  Svo.,  3^.  6d. 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will.     With  16  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Dawn.     With  16  Illustrations.     Crown 
Svo.,  3J.  6d. 
Haggard  and  Lang.— 1  he  Worlds 

Desire.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 

Andrew  Lang.     With  27  Illustrations 

by  M.  Greiffenhagen.  Cr.  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 
Harte.  —  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 

and  other  Stories.     By  Bret  Harte. 

Cr.  Svo.,  3J.  61/. 
Hornung.— The    Unbidden    Guest. 

By  E.  W.  Hornung.    Cr.  Svo.,  3^.  6rf. 
Jevrett.— The   Life  of   Nancy,  and 

Other  Stories.       By  Sarah  Ornk 

Jewett.     (.  rown  Svo. ,  6j. 
Lang.— A  Monk  of  Fife  :  a  Romance 

of  the    Days    of    Jeanne    D'.\rc.      By 

Andrew    Lang.      With    Illustrations 

and  Initial  Letters  by  Selwyn  Image. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Lemon.— M.\TTHEW  Furth.     By  Ida 

Lemon.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
LyalL— Works  by  Edna  Lyall. 

The  .\utobiogi<aphy  op  a  Slander. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  \s.  scwt-d. 

Presentation    Edition.     With   20    Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  Svo.,  2J.  6d.  net. 

DoREEN  :  The  Story  of  a  Singer.     Cr. 
Svo.,  6s. 
Matthews.- His    ?'ather's  .Son  :    a 

Novel   of  the    New    York    Stock    Ex- 
change.      By   Brandkr    Matthews. 

With    Illus.    Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 
Melville.— Works   by  G.    J.    Whyte 


Melville. 

The  Gladiators. 

Til  -._..: I  The  lnterp:fter. 

"1"^^''°"^' Good  for  Nothing. 

The  Queen's  Maries. 


Holniby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Cr.  Svo.,  IS.  6d.  each. 
Oliphant.— Works  by  Mrs.  Oliphant 

Old  Mr.  Trkdgold.     Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 

Mauam.     Cr.  Svo.,  \s.  6d. 

In  Trust.     Cr.  Svo.,  u.  6d. 
Pasm.- Works  by  James  Payn. 

The   Luck  of  the  Darrells.     ei. 
Svo.,  \s.  6d. 

Thicker  than   Water.     Cr.    8vo., 
\s.  6d. 
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Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. — cotitiimed. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Snap:  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phil- 
ijpps-WoLi.EY.  With  13  Illustrations 
by  H.  G.  WiLLlNK.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6</. 

Prince.— The  Story  of  Christine 
RocHEFORT.  By  Helen  Choate 
Prince.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Quintana.-THE  Cm  Campeador: 
an  Hisiorical  Romance.  By  D. 
.Antonio  de  Trueba  y  la  Quintana. 
Translated  from  ihe  Spanish  by  Henry 
J.  Gill,  M.A.,  T.C.D.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Rhoscomyl.— Works  by  Owen  Rhos- 

COMVL. 

The  Jewel  OF  Ynys  Galon.     Crown 

8vo. ,  6j. 
Battlement  and  Tower:  a  Romance. 
Crown  8vo.,  i>s. 
Robertson.— Nuggets  IN  the  Devil's 
Punch    Bowl,   and    other    Australian 
Tales.     By  Andrew  Robertson.     Cr. 
8vo.,  3J.  6(/. 
Sewell.— Works    by    Elizabeth    M. 
Sewell. 
.A  Glimpse  of  the  World.  |  Amy  Herbert. 
Laneton  Parsonage.  Cleve  Hall. 

Margaret  Percival.  Gertrude. 

Katharine  Ashton.  Home  Life. 

The  Earl's  Daughter.         After  Life. 
The  Experience  of  Life.  1  Ursula.     Ivors. 
Cr.  8vo.,  \s.  6d.  each  cloth  plain.    2S.  6d. 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Stevenson.— Works  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenso.n. 
Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.   Hyde.      Fcp.   8vo.,    is.   sewed. 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 
The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  ;    with  Other  Fables. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6^.  net. 
The  Dynamiter.     Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Stevenson  and  Osbourne.— The 
Wrong  Box.  By  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  Cr. 
Svo. ,  3j.  6d. 

Suttner.— Lay  Down  Your  Arms 
Die  I  [  'affen  Nieder:  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von 
Suttner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo.,  \s.  6d. 


Trollope.— Works  by  Anthony  Trol- 

LOPE. 

The  Warden.    Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Barchester  Towers.  Cr.  Svo. ,  i.r.  6d. 

TRUE.  A.  RELATION  OF  the 
Travels  and  Perilous  Adven- 
tures OF  Mathew  Dudgeon,  Gentle- 
man :  Wherein  is  truly  set  down  the 
Manner  of  his  Taking,  the  Long  Time 
of  his  Slavery  in  Algiers,  and  Means  of 
his  Delivery.  Written  by  Himself,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Walford.— Works  by  L.  B.  Walford. 
Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of  his  Life.    Crown 

Svo. ,  2s.  6d. 
The  Baby's  Grandmother. 

Svo.,  2s.  6d 
Cousins.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
Troublesome    Daughters. 

Svo. ,  2S.  6d. 

Pauline.     Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
Dick  Neiherby.     Crown  Svo., 
The  History  of  a  Week. 

Svo.  2s.  6d. 
A  Stiff-necked  Generation.  Crown 

Svo.  2S.  6d. 
Nan,  and  other  Stories.    Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
The   Mischief  of  Monica.     Crown 

Svo. ,  2s.  6d. 
The  One  Good  Guest.   Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
'  Ploughed,'  and  other  Stories.    Crov.n 

Svo.,  6s. 
The  Matchmaker.     Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 


Crown 


Crown 


2S.  6d. 
Crown 


West.— Works  by  B.  B.  West. 

Half-Hours  with  the  Millio.v- 
AiRES  :  Showing  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  spend  a  million  than  to  make  it. 
Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 

Sir  Simon  Vanderpetter,  and  Mind- 
ing his  Ancestors.  Two  Reforma- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

A  Financial  Atonement.  Cr.8vo.,6.r. 

Weyman.— Works  by  S.  J.  Weyman. 

The  House  of  the  Wolf.    Cr.  8vo., 

3^.  6d. 
A  Gentleman  of  France.  Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 
The  Red  Cockade.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.)- 


Butler.— Our 'Household  Insects. 
An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found 
in  Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A. 
Butler,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With 
113  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3^.  61/. 

Clodd.— A  Primer  of  Evolution: 
being  a  Popular  Abridged  Edition  of 
'  The  Story  of  Creation  '.  By  Edward 
Clodd.    With  Illus.    Fcp.  Svo.,  IS.  6d. 


Furneaux.— Works  by  W.  Furneaux. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo., 
12s.  6d. 

The  Outdoor  World  ;  or.  The  Young 
Collector's  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates,  16  of  which  are  coloured, 
and  549  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  Svo. ,  ^s.  6d. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 


Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for 
Bovs.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  numerous  Illustraiions  from  Draw- 
mgs  and  Photographs.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 


Hart-wig.— Works 
Hartwig. 


by    Dr.     George 


Proctor.  —  Woiks    by 
Proctor — continued. 


Richard    A. 


The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  7$.-  net 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8  Plates 
and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo. ,  7s.  net. 

The  Polar  World.  With  3  Maps,  8 
Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.    8vo. ,  7s.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3Mapsand  80  Woodcuts.   8vo. ,7^.  net. 

The  Aerial  World.  With  Map.  8 
Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     8vo. ,  ys  net. 

Hayward.— Bird  Notes.  By  the  late 
Iane  Marv  Havward.  Ldited  by 
E.MMA  Hubbard.  With  Frontispiece 
and  15  Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Lodge. 
Cr.  8vo.,  6i. 

Helmholtz.— Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann 
von  Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts, 
a  vols.     Crown  8vo. ,  y.  td.  each. 

Hudson.  —  British  Birds.  By  W. 
H.  Hudson,  CM  Z.S.  With  a  Chap- 
ter on  Structure  and  Classification  by 
Frank  E.  Bf.ddard,  F.  R.S.  With  17 
Plates  (8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and 
over  100  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,     i2i.  6d. 


The  Great  Pyramid,  Observatory, 
Tomb  and  Temple.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Crown 
8vo.,  5.f.  Sil.  Lib.  Ed.   Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 


Leisure  Readings. 
tor,    E.    Clodd, 
Foster,  and  A.  C. 
8vo. ,  y.  6d. 


B  '  R.  A.  Proc- 
A.  Wilson,  T. 
Ranvard.    Cr. 


Proctor.— Works 

Proctor. 


bv     Richard     A. 


Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
3  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  y.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck:  a  Discussion  of 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidence, 
Wagers,  Lotteries  and  the  Fallacies 
of  Gambling,  &c.  Cr.  8vo. ,  2s. 
boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3^.  6d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5J.  Silver  Library  Edition. 
Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 


Stanley. — A  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D. D. ,  for- 
merly Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  Illus- 
trations.     Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Wood.— Works  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Homes  without  Hands  :  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitation  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  of 
Construction.  With  140  Illustrations. 
8vo. ,  7s.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  :  a  Popular  Account 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
700  Illustrations.     8vo.,  7s.  net. 

Insects  Abroad  :  a  Popular  -Account 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
600  Illustrations.     8vo. ,  7s.  net. 

Bible  Animals:  a  Description  of 
every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  With  112  Illustra- 
tions.     8vo.,  7s.  net. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Out  of  Do  iRS  ;  a  Selection  of  Origi- 
nal Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  y.  6J. 

Strange  Dwellings:  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  '  Homes  without 
Hands  '.  With  60  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  y.  6d. 
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Longmans'  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
HOLM,  M.  A. ,  B.Sc. ,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies. 
Imp.  8vo.  £2  2S.  cloth,  £-2  12s.  bd. 
half-morocco. 

Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries. 

Biographical  Tre.-\sury.  With  Sup- 
plement brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  6j. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History  :  or, 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  With 
900  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  6^. 

Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  bs. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 
With  5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300 
Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.,  bs. 

Historical  Treasury:  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  Separate  Histories 
of  all  Nations.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  bs. 


Works  of  Reference. 

Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries 


— continued. 
Treasury  of  Knowledge  and 
Library  of  Reference.  Com- 
prising an  English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  Universal  Gazeteer,  Classi- 
cal Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
Dictionary,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.,  bs. 
Scientific'and  Literary  Treasury. 

Fcp.  Bvo.,  bs. 
The  Treasury  of  Botany.     Edited 
by    J.    LindleV,    F.R.S.,    and    T. 
Moore,    F.L.S.      With   274   Wood- 
cuts  and  20   Steel   Plates.      2   vols. 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  i2.f. 
Roget.-THES  aurus  of  English  Words 
and     Phrases.      Classified    and     Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composi- 
tion.    By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D., 
F.R.S.     Crown  Bvo.,  10s.  bd. 
Willich.— Popular  Tables  for  giving 
intormation  for  ascertaining  the  value  o( 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pro- 
perty,   the    Pubhc     Funds,     <S:c.       By 
Charles  M.  Willich.     Edited  by  H. 
Bence  [ones.     Crown  8vo. ,  los.  bd. 


Children' 

Bird.— Works  by  Robert  Bird. 
Joseph  the  Dreamer.     Cr.  8vo. ,  5^. 
Jesus.  The  Carpenter  of  N  azareth. 

Crown  8vo,  55. 
To  be  had  also  in  Two   Parts,  2S.  bd. 

each. 
Part.  I.— Galilee  and  the  Lake  of 

Gennesaret. 
Part  II.— Jerusalem  and  the  Pkr/EA. 
A  Child's  Religion.     Crown  8vo.,  2s. 
Crake. — Works  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake. 
Edwy  the  Fair  ;  or,  the  First  Chro- 
nicle of /Escendune.  Crown  Bvo.  .2.r.6i/. 
Alfgarthe  D.'VNE:  or, the  Second  Chro- 
nicle of  .iEscendune.     Cr.  8vo.,  2j.  bd. 
The  Rival   Heirs:  being  the  Third  j 

and    Last   Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  I 

Cr.  Bvo.,  -25.  bd. 
The  House  of  Walderne.     A  Tale 

of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the 

Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.      Crown 

Bvo. ,  2s.  bd. 
Brian  Fitz-Count.      A  Story  of  Wal- 

lingford  Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 

Cr.  Bvo.,  2S.  bd. 
Lang. — Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 
The   Blue  Fairy  Book.      With  138 

Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.,  bs. 
The    Red    Fairy    Book.     With  100 

Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo.,  bs. 
The  Green  Fairy  Book.    With  loi 

Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.,  bs. 
The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.    With  104 

Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.,  bs. 
The   Blue  Poetry  Book.     With  100 

Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.,  bs. 


\  Books. 

Lang.— Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
—  continued. 
The    Blue    Poetry    Book.      School 

Edition,   without  Illustrations.     Fcp. 

Bvo. ,  2s.  bd. 
The   True   Story   Book.    With    66 

Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.,  bs. 
The  Red  True  Story  Book.    With 
■    100  Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo. ,  65. 
Meade.— Works  by  L.  T.  Meade. 
Daddy's     Boy.      Illustrated.      Crown 

Bvo.,  3.?.  bd. 
Deb  ANT)  THE  Duchess.      Illustrated. 

Crown  Bvo.,  35.  bd. 
The  Beresford  Prize.     Crown  8vo., 

2s.  bd. 
House  of  Surprises.      Crown    Bvo. 

y.  bd. 
Molesworth..— Works  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 

SiLVERTHORNS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.,  5^. 
Neighbours.  Illus.  Crown  Bvo.,  25. 61/. 
Stevenson.— A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Small  fcp.  8vo. ,  $s. 
Upton.— The  Adventures  of  Two 
Dutch  Dolls  and  a  'Golliwogg'. 
Illustrated  by  FLORENCE  K.  Upton, 
with  Words  by  Bertha  Upton.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to. ,  bs. 
Wordsworth.— The  Snow  Garden, 
and  other  Fairy  Tales  for  Children,  By 
Elizabeth  Wordsworth.  With  Il- 
lustrations by  Trevor  H addon.  Cr. 
Bvo. ,  5x. 
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Longmans'  Series  of  Books  for  Girls. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  zs.  6d.  each 


Atelter    (The)    Du    Lys  :   or    an   Art 
Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

BV   THE    SAME  AUTHOR. 
Mademoiselle  Mori.    A  Chi'd  of  the  Revolu- 
That  Child.  tion. 

Under  a  Cloud.  Hester's  Ventnre. 

The       Fiddler      of  ;  In  the  Olden  Time. 
Lugau.  ;  TheYoungerSister. 


The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin.  By 
Mrs.  Molesvvorth. 

The  Palace  in  the  Garden.  Illus- 
trated.    By  Mrs.' Molesvvorth. 

Atherstone  Priory.  By  I,.  N.  Comyn. 

The  Story  of  a  Spring  Morning,  &c. 
By  Mrs.  Molesworth.     Illustrated. 


Neighbours.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Very  Young;  and  Quite  Another 

Story.     By  Jean  Ingelovv. 
Can  this  be  Love  ?  By  Louis  A.  Parr. 
Keith  Dkkamore.     By  the  Author  of 

'  Miss  Molly  '. 
Sidney.    By  Margaret  Deland. 

Last  Words  to  Girls  on  Life  at 
School  and  After  School.  By 
Mrs.  W.  Grey. 


Stray  Thoughts   for    Girls.      By 
Lucy    H.     M.     Soulsby.       i6mo., 

IS.  6d.  net. 


The  SCver 

Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

Arnold's  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands. 
With  71  Illuslraiion=.     y.  6d. 

Bagehot'B  (W.)  Biographical  Studies. 
y.  6d. 

Bagehot's(W.)  Economic  Studies.  3^.  6a. 

Bagehot's  \}N.)  Literary  Studies.  3 
vol-s.     3.(.  6./.  each.     With  I'ortrait. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in 
Ceylon.     With  6  Illustrations.      T,s.6d. 

Baker's  Sir  S.  W.^  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.     Willi  6  Uki^irations      y-6d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.     y.  M. 

Baring-Gould's  Rev.  s\}  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief.  2 
vols.     y.  (id.  eacli. 

Becker's  (Prof.)  Callus:  or.  Roman  Scenes 
in  the  Time  of  Augustus.  Illus.  y.6d. 

Becker's  (Prof.)  Charlcles:  or,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Private  Life  of  the  .Ancient 
Greeks.     Illustrated.     3^.  6./. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  RuinedCities  of  Ma- 
shoaniand:  being  a  Record  of  Ex- 
cavation and  E.xploration  in  1891. 
With  117  Illustrations,     y.  (xi. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the '  Sun- 
beam'.    With  66  Illustrations.    y.6d. 

Butler's  (Edward  A.)  Our  Household 
Insects:  an  Account  of  the  Insect- 
Pests  found  in  Dwelling- Houses. 
With  7  Plates  and  113  Illustrations  in 
the  Text. 

Ciodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation  :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus- 
trations,    y.  6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's 
(Very  Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.     46  Illustrations.     3c.  6d. 

Dougairs(L.)Beggars  All;a  Novel.  3^.60'. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke  :  a  Tale 
of  Monnioutli's  Rebellion.  10  Illus. 
3.f.  6</. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales,     y.  6d. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Refugees  :  A 
Tale  of  The  Huguenots.  With 
25  Illustrations,  £s.  6d. 


Library. 

each  \'oi,ume. 

Froude's(J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    4  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  Caesar :  a  Sketch,    y.  6d. 
Froude's    (J.    A.)   Thomas    Carlyle      a 

History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835.     2  vols.     7s. 

1834- 1 88 1.     2  vols.     7s. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the   Last 

<  entury.     y.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 

from  the  Kail  of  Wol.sey  to  the  Defeat 

of    the  Spanish    Armada.      12    vols. 

y.  6d.  each. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  English  In  Ireland. 

3  vols.      loi.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of 

the  Armada,and  other  Essays    y.  6</. 
Glelg's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.   R.)  She:  A  History  of 

Adventure.     32  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)    Allan   Quatermain. 

With  20  Illustrations.     3>.  6d. 
Haggard'e   (H.    R.)    Colonel    Quaritch, 

V.C.  ;  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.      With  29 

Full-page  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's    (H.    R.)    Eric    Brighteyes. 

W  ith  ■;!  Illustrations.     3.1.  Od. 
Haggard^'s  (H.  R.t  Beatrice.    3^.  6j'. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With 
34  lllusliations.     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head. 
With  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will. 
With  Illustrations,     y.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  16  Illus- 
trations.    3^.  61/. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The 
World's  Desire.  With  27  Illus.  y.  6J 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daugh- 
ter.    With  25  Illustrations. 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With 
niustrationsbyC.  H.  M.  Kerr.  3.f.  6a'. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.     35.  6d. 

Helmholtz's  (.Hermann  yon)  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.     35.  6./.  each. 

Hornung's  (E.  W.)  The  Unbidden  Guest. 
•y.  6d. 

Howitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.    80  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Jefferies'(R.)The  Story  of  My  Heart:  My 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait,  y.  6d. 

JefTeries'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow. 
With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 

Jefferies' (R.)  Red  Deer.  17  lUus.    3s.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable. 
3^.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.  The  Tollers  of  the  Field. 
With  Portrait  from  the  Rust  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,     y.  6d. 

Knight's(E.  F.)The  Cruise  of  the '  Alerte' : 
a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the  Desert 
Island  of  Trinidad.      2  Maps  and  23  I 
Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires  | 
Meet :  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  j 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  etc.  With  1 
a  Map  and  54  Illust.     3.;,  6d.  I 

Lang's  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  20  Illus.  | 
3i.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth:  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief,     y.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Cock  Lane  and  Common- 
Sense.     With  a  New  Preface. 

Leas  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck's  (V/.J.)B.C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia. 
With  Maps  and  75  Illustrations,  y.  6J. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Macleod's  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of  Bank- 
ing.    3J.  6d. 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.     3^.  6d. 

Max  MuUer's  (F.)  India,  what  can  it 
teach  us  ?     y.  6d. 

Max  Mailer's  (,F.)  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion,    y.  6d. 

Merivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8  vols.     3J.  6d.  ea. 


Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.    3c.  6./. 
Mill's  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic,     y.  6d. 
Hilner's  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures.  31. 6d. 
Hansen's    (F.)    The    First    Crossing    of 

Greenland.     With    Illustrations   and 

a  Map.     y.  6d. 

Phlllipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap :  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  With  13 
Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us. 
Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.     3.f.  6./. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 
Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firma- 
ment.    3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours.     2^-  ^t/. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made 
Smooth.    2s.  6d. 

Proctor's    (R.    A.)    Pleasant  Ways   in 

Science.     3J.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths    and    Marvels 

of  Astronomy.    3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies,     y.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.),  Clodd  (Edward),  &c. 

Leisure    Readings.      With    Illustra- 
tions. 
Bossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante : 

an   Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 

his  World  and  his  Pilgrimage,     y.  6d. 
Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 

Carthaginians.    3J.  6d. 
Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 

Birds.     160  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 
SteYenson(Robert  Louis)  and  Osbourne's^ 

(Lloyd)  The  Wrong  Box.    3^.  6d. 
Stevenson  (Robt.  Louis)  and  Stevenson's 

(Fannyvande  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 

Nights.  —  The    Dynamiter.     3^.  6d. 
Weyman's  (Stanley  J.)  The   House  of 

the  Wolf:  a  Romance,     y.  6d. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 

With  33  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings. 

With  60  Illustrations.     3'.  6d. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.     11 

Illustrations,     y.  6d. 


Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &c. 

Acton.— Modern  Cookery.  By  Eliza   De  Sails. — Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis. 


Acton.     With    150    Woodcuts.     Fcp, 

8vo. ,  4J.  6d. 
Bull.— Works  by  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Hlnts  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment OF  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  js.  6d. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  andDisease. 
FcD.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 


Cakes  and  Confections  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 
Dogs  :  a  Manual  for  Amateurs.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  15.  6d. 
Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  X  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Dressed  VECETABLEb  X   la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,   IS.  6d. 
Drinks  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.6d. 
Entries  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. .  is.  6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &c.— 


continued. 


De   Salis.— Works  by   Mrs.  De  Salis 
continued. 

Floral  Decorations.  Fcp.Svo  ,\s.fid. 
Gardening    a    la    Mode.      Part   I. 

Vegetables.  \s.  td.  ;    Part  II.  Fruits, 

IS.  (yd. 
National  Viands  X  la  Mode.    Fcp. 

8vo. ,  IS.  6d. 
New-laid  Eggs  :   Hints  for  Amateur 

Poultry  Rearers.     Fcp.  8\o.,  is.  6d. 
OvsTEi  s  X  LA  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo. .  is.  6d. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  >  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo. ,  IS.  6d. 
Savouries  A  la  Mode.  Fc^.  8vo.  ,ij.  6d. 
Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.   8V0.,  TS.  6d. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  X  la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  i.f.  e;/. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In- 
comes.   Fcp.  8vo.,  js.  67. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  Every 
Household.    Cr.  8vo.,  u.  6d. 


Lear.— Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.     i6mo.,  zs. 

Poole.— Cookery  for  the  Diabetic 
By  W.  JI.  and  Mrs.  PooLE.  With 
Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.    Fcp.  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 

Walker.— Works  by  Jane  H.  Walker, 
L.R.C.P. 

A  Handbook  for  Mothers:  being 
Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Heath  during 
Pregnancy  and  Confinement,  together 
with  Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care 
of  Infants.     Cr.  8vo.,  zr.  6d. 

A  Book  for  Every  A\'oman.  Part  i. 
The  Management  of  Children  in 
Health  and  out  of  Health.  Crown 
8vo.,  2.f.  6d. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Allingham.— Varieties    in    Prose. 

By  William  Ai.i.ingham.  3  vols.    Cr. 

8vo,   i8.f.     (Vols.  1  and  2,  Rambles,  by 

Patkicius   Walker.      Vol.    3,    Irish 

Sketi  hcs,  etc.) 
Armstrong.— Essays  and  Sketches. 

Byi:DMi.NnJ  Armstrong.  Fcp.8vo.,s.f. 
Bagehot.— Literary    Stlkies.      By 

Wai.tkr   Bagehot.      With    Portrait. 

3  vols.      Crown  8vo. ,  31.  6d.  each. 
13aring-Gould.— Curious  Myths  of 

the    Middle    Ages.      By    Rev.    S. 

Baking-(3ould.     Crown  8vo..  y.  6d. 
Battye.  — Pictures    in    Prose    of 

Natujje,  Wild  Sport,  and  Humble 

Life.      By  .Aukyn    Trevor   Battye. 

F.L.S..  F.2.S.     Croun  8vo..  6s. 
Baynes. — Siiakkspe.sre  Studies,  and 

Other  Essays.    By  the  late  Thomas 

Spencer      Baynes,     LL.B..     LL.D. 

With  a  biographical    Preface    by  Prof. 

Lewis  Campbell.    Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 
Boyd  ('A.   K.   H.   B.').— Works    by 

A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

AtiJ  see  MlSCELL.iSEOLS    THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS,  p.  24. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a   Country 

Parson.     Crown  8vo.  ,  31.  67. 
Commonplace  Philosopher.    Crown 

8vo. ,  y.  td. 
Critical    Essays    of    a    Country 

Parson.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  67. 
East    Coast   Days  and  Memories. 

Crown  8vo. ,  3^.  67. 


Boyd  ('  A.  K.  H.  B.').-Works  by  \ 

K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  LL.D —<-<-«//« //,.7'. 

Landscapes,  Churches  and  Mora- 
lities.    Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6</. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.  Crown 
8vo.,  y.  bd. 

Lessons  of  M  iddle  Age  .  Cr.Svo.  ,3^.  67 

Our  Little  Life.  Two  Series.  Cr, 
8vo. ,  y.  67.  e.ich. 

Our  HomelyComedy:  andTragedy. 
Crown  8vo.,  3/.  67. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Three  Series.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3^.  67.  each. 
Also  First  Series.  Popular  Ed.  8vo.,  67. 

Butler.— Works  by  Samuel  Butler. 
EkEwiiON.     Cr.  8vo.,  5^. 
The  Fair  Haven.    A  Work  in  Defence 

of  the    Miraculous    Element    in    our 

Lord's  Ministry.     Cr.  8vo. ,  js.  67. 
Life  and  Habit.     .\n  Essay  after  a 

Completer   View  of  Evolution.      Cr 

8vo.,  7s.  bd 
Evolution,  Old  and  New.    Cr.  8vo., 

tos.  67. 
Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Piedmont 

and  Canton  Ticino.     Illustrated. 

Pott  4to.,  10.V  67. 
Luck,  or   Cunning,   as  the  Main 

Means  OF  Organic  Modification  ? 

Cr.  8vo  ,  js.  bd. 
Ex   VoTO.     An  .■Xccount  of  the   Sacro 

Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo- 

Sesia.     Crown  8vo.,  toj.  67. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Ylovks— continued. 


G'wilt. — .\N  Encyclop.'Kdia  of  Archi- 
tecture. By  Joseph  Gvvilt,  F.S.A. 
llluslrated  with  more  than  hoc  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  Revised  11888),  with 
Alterations  and  Considerable  Additions 
by  A\'VATT  Papwokth.  8vo.,  £2  12s.  6d. 

Jefferies.— Works  by  R.  Jefferies. 
Field  and  Hedgerow  :  last  Essays. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  8\'0. ,  3s.  6d. 
The  Story  of  My    Heart  :     With 

Portrait  and  New  Preface  by   C.    J. 

Longman.     Crown  Svo.,  ^s.  6d. 
Red  Deer.    i7Hiusts.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6^^. 
The  Toilers  of  the  Field.     With 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
Wood  Magic.     With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.     Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d.  \ 
Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of 

Richard  Jefferies.     Selected  by  | 

H.S.  HooLE  Waylen.  i6mo.,3j-.  6^".  j 

Johnson.— The  Patentee's  Manual:  i 
a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of ! 
Letters  Patent.  By  J.  &  J.  H.  John- 
son, Patent  Agents,  &c.     Svo. ,  10s.  6d. 

Lang.— Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Letters  to  Dead  Authors.     Fcp. 

Svo. ,  2s.  bd.  net. 
Letters  on  Literature.    Fcp.  8vo., 

25.  6J.  net. 
Books    and     Bookmen.       With  19 

Illustrations.     Fcp.  Svo. ,  2j.  6d.  net. 
Old  Friends.     Fcp.  8vo.,  21.  6d.  net. 
Cock    Lane    and    Common    Sense. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  3.J.  6d. 

Laurie.— Historical  Survey  of  Pre- 
Christian  Education.  By  S.  S. 
Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.   Crown  Svo. ,  12s. 


Milner. — Works  by  George  Milner. 
Country  Pleasures:  theChron:c!eof 
a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.     Cr.  Svo. , 
3.-.  6d. 

Studies  of  Nature  on  the  Coast 
OF  Arran.  With  Illustrations  by 
W.No::l Johnson.  Cr.8vo.,6i. 6rf.net. 

Poore.— Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene. 
By  George  Vivian  Poore,  M.D., 
F.  R.C.  P.  With  13  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.,  6s.  6d. 

Proctor.— Works  by  R.  A   Proctor. 
Strength  and  Happiness.     With  9 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  5^. 

Strength:    How  to  get  Strong  and 
j  keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Row- 

I  ing  and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the 

!  Waist.     With  9  Ulus.     Cr.  Svo,  2s. 

Richardson. — National  Health. 
A  Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  K.C.B.  By  Sir  B.  W. 
Richardson,  M.D.     Cr.  Svo.,  4J.  6d. 

Rossetti.— A  Shadow  of  Dante  :  be- 
ing an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By 
Maria  Francesca  Rossetti.  Cr. 
Svo.,  los.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  y.  6d. 

Solovyoff. — A  Modern  Priestess  of 
IsisiMadame  Blavatsky).  Abridged 
and  Translated  on  Behalf  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian 
of  VSEVOLOD  Sekgveevich  .Solovyff. 
By  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.  D.  With 
Appendices.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 


Leonard. — The  Camel:  Its  Uses  and  | 
Management.   By  Major  Arthur  Glyn 
Leonard.     Royal  8vo.,  215.  net. 

Macfarren. — Lectureson  Harmony. 
By  Sir  Geo.  A.  Macfarren.  Svo.,  12s. 

Max  Miiller.— Works    by    F.    Max 
Muller. 
India.  What  CAN  IT  Teach  us  ?    Cr. 

8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Vol.  I.,  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 

Cr.  Svo  ,  6s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.    II.,    Biographical  Essays.     Cr. 

Svo.,  6^.  6d.  net. 
Vol.    III.,  Essays  on  Language  and   West.— Wills,    and    How    Not    to 
Literature.     Cr.  8vo..  6i.  6(/.  net.  Make   Them.      With   a   Selection   of 

Vol.  IV.,  Essays  on  Mythology  and  1      Leading  Cases.    By  B.  B.  West.     Fcp. 
Folk  Lore.     Crown  Svo  ,  Si.  6d.  Svo. ,  2S.  bd. 


Stevens. — On  the  Stowage  of  Ships 
and  their  Cargoes.  With  Informa- 
tion regarding  Freights,  Charter-Parties, 
&c.  By  Robert  White  Stevens, 
Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects.     Svo.     2i.f. 

Van  Dyke.-A  Text- Book  OF  the  His- 
tory OF  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  of  Rutgers  College,  U.S.  With 
Frontispiece  and  109  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.    Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 
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Miscellaneous  Theological  Works. 

For  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  Works  see  MESSRS.  LOKGMANS&  Co.'S 
Specia  I  Ca  fa  lo^  u  cs . 


Balfour.— The  Foundations  of  Be- 
lief :  being  Notes  Intooductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  M.  P.  8vo.,i2.f.  6^/. 

Boyd— Works  by  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D. 
Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City 

FULPIT.     Crown  8vo.,  3^.  dd. 
Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  a  Scottish  University 
City.     Crown  8vo.,  3^.  i>d. 
Changed    Aspects  of  Unchanged 

Truths.     Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  6rf. 
Grayer  Thoughts  of   a  Country 
Par.'^on.    Three  Series.    Crown  Zso., 
3.S.  dd.  each.  j 

Present  Day  Thoughts.  Crown  8vo. ,  | 
3.t.  6(/.  j 

Seaside  Musings.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3J.  6^^.  I 
'To  Meet  the  Day'  through  the 
Christian  Year  ;  l)eing  a  Text  of  Scrip-  . 
ture.  with  an  Original  Meditation  and  | 
a  Short  Selection  in  Verse  for  Every  | 
Day.    Crown  8vo.,  4J.  dd.  1 

Occasional  and  Immemorial  Days.  I 
Cr.  8vo. ,  Ts.  f>d. 
De   La   Saussaye.— A   Manual  of] 
THE  Science  ok  Kei.ioion.     By  Prof. 
Chanteime  de  la  Saussaye.     Crown  > 
8vo..  I2J.  (id.  j 

Kalisch.— Works  bvM.  M.  Kai.isch. 
Bible  Studies.  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phecies of  Balaam.  8vo.,  los.  6./.  Part 
II.  Thr  Book  of  Jonali.  Bvo.,  lo.t.  6./. 
Commentarvon  the  Old  Testament: 
with  a  new  I'ranslation.  Vol.  I. 
Genesis.  8vo.,  i8j.  Or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  x^s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus. 
iy.  Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.  i2.t.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part 
Or  adapted  for  the  General 
8j.    Vol.  IV.    Leviticus,  Part 


I.  15^. 
Reader. 

II.  15J. 
Reader. 


Mae donald.— Works  by  George  M  ac- 
donald,  LL.D. 
Unspoken   Sermons.      Three  Series. 

Crown  Svo. ,  3J.  6d.  each. 
The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.   Crown 

8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form  of 

the  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul  :  Poems 

i8mo. ,  6s. 
Max    Mailer.— Works    by    F.    Max 

MtJLLER. 

HiBBERT  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
AND  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India. 
Crown  8vo. ,  7J.  61/. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion  :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.    Cr.  Svo.  ,y.  6d. 

Natural  Religion.  The  Giftbrd 
lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Cr.  8vo., 
los.  6.^. 

Phv.sical  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Cr.  8vo., 
io.f.  6d. 

Anthropological  Religion.  TheGif- 
ford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr. 
8vo.,  los.  (yd. 

Theosophy  or  Psychological  Reli- 
gion. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
lx-forelheUnivcrsilyofGlasgowini89a. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  los.  6d. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 

PiiiLOSOrHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal 

Institution  in  March,  1894.     Svo. ,  5^. 

Phillips.— The  Teaching  of  the  Ve- 

DAS.     What  Light  docs  it  Throw  on  the 
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